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q Back of the Certificate 
is C >.< test so severe that 
none but the best possible gun could wiles 
stand. ‘This test--the firing of enormous 
overcharges from each barrel--is identical 

with the test used by the European Govern- 

ment Proof Houses. The Certificate is 
attached to every A. H. FO xX G U N 


“The Finest Gun in the World” 


as our unqualified guarantee that it has been tested before leaving 
the factory. The Certificate is new but the TEST IS NOT--for 
every A. H. Fox Gun ever made has been tested in the manner described. 
ae means absolute protection against defects in the material or construc- 


tion of the Fox Gun barrels. 
g The barrels of the A. H. Fox Gun are genuine (Imported) Krupp Fluid Steel. The 


coil main and coil top lever springs are unbreakable--they last a lifetime. The Fox 





rotary bolt takes up all wear, and forever prevents the gun shooting loose. The parts of 
the Fox Gun are but one-half in number and are double the strength of any other gun. 


Gg Because the value of the Fox Gun is as standard as the value of a gold coin, there 
is but one price for each grade--$37.50 to $362.00 net. The Fox price~standard 
tag is attached to every Fox Gun. 


g If your dealer does not handle the A. H. Fox Gun, send your order to us, and 
give your dealer s name. W rite today for the most elaborate Gun Catalogue ever 
issued. It's free, of course. 
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THE A. H. FOX GUN CO.,, 4654 N. 18th St., Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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“I BEHELD THE TALL FORM OF THE INDIAN BARNEY.” 
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A reminiscent story of Alaska, by a big game hunter 


of acknowledged prowess. 


Afterthoughts of exciting 
situations. ‘The Alaska indian as the hunter sees him 








BEN BURBRIDGE 


I sat half reclining in the bow of the 
canoe, with my back against the camp 
luggage, while behind me two Indians 
toiled incessantly at the paddles. We 
were slowly climbing the swift waters 
of the Stikine, a stream that flows west- 
ward through Southeastern Alaska into 
the Pacific. All about us were towering 
mountains, with sheets of snow upon 
their crests, while their sides were cov- 
ered with a dense growth of vegetation 
and timber. -Among these great giants 
the river wound its way in unbridled 
fury, crashing and roaring against the 
projecting rocks like a thousand wild 
bulls, 

The Indians rarely spoke. There was 
no time for conversation; it was their 
muscles against the river current, and 
only when the canoe swung into an eddy 
would there be a pause for a breathing 
spell. 

To the right stretched a long sand bar, 





with a shallow slough next the river 
bank. The canoe was just entering this 
slough, and as they were out of the cur- 
rent of the river, both Indians paused to 
rest. One of them was a short, stout, 
commonplace-looking fellow, with a face 
as blank as that of a heathen Chinee, 
while in striking contrast the other stood 
full six feet. Straight and gaunt, his 
every move suggesting the agile strength 
of the panther, the Indian’s swarthy face 
reflected like a mirror the bold hardi- 
hood of his soul. Strength was written 
there, from the hooked nose to the angu- 
lar jaw, and although his words were 
few, his smiles were rare indeed. But in 
spite of his stolid exterior, I soon found 
that there was a current of grim humor 
flowing beneath it all, and in the weeks 
that followed we became fast friends. 
But then, both Indian and white man 
held aloof from each other, neither un- 
derstanding the other’s nature. I can 
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see him now, in his suit of buckskin, a 
long eagle feather flowing from his wool 
eap, beneath which the heavy shock of 
coarse black hair, cut off straight at the 
neck, played about the collar of his hunt- 
ing shirt. His picturesque figure fitted 
well among our wild surroundings. He 
was essentially a thing of the wilderness, 
just as much so as the bear out there in 
the mountains. He said so himself, and 
I believed it. The white fur traders 
called him ‘‘ Barney’’ the hunter, his In- 
dian name being most unpronounceable. 
I had come over three thousand miles to 
this far-off northland to hunt grizzly 
bears, and Barney was recommended to 
me to be the bravest and most skillful 


hunter of histribe. There was no doubt- ° 


ing Barney’s bravery, but sometimes I 
think he doubted mine. 

We had killed two black bears so far, 
and had been journeying now for some 
days toward the salmon streams, which 
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“HIS SMILES WERE RARE, INDEED.” 


were the well-known haunts of the 
grizzly at this time of the year. The 
red man had abruptly asked me several 
times if I would run if a wounded 
grizzly charged. I always answered, 
‘‘No.’’ He again repeated the question 
as we entered the slough. ‘‘Grizzly no 
like black bear,’’ he said. ‘‘ Him fight, 
fight, all time fight.’’ ‘‘See,’’ he eried, 
pointing a long, bony finger up the 
slough, ‘‘little creek there between moun- 
tains, plenty salmon, plenty grizzly; no 
black bear; black one seared go there, 
grizzly kill @m.’’ This was a long 
speech for Barney, and without further 
comment he leaned forward and with a 
stroke of the paddle sent the canoe 
bounding across the smooth, still water 
of the slough. Both Indians now pad- 
dled vigorously, as there was only about 
one hour of daylight before us and it 
was expedient to prepare camp before 
darkness set in. 

In a short time the canoe was opposite 
the mouth of the small stream indicated 
by the Indian. Here two mountains 
eame together and formed a narrow eaii- 
on; their sloping sides were thickly cov- 
ered with brush and timber, while the 
eahon itself was carpeted with a dense 
growth of alder bushes. Through this 
narrow defile the creek, or rather brook, 
formed by the melting snows in the 
mountains, raced merrily along among 
great chunks of granite and over 
smooth, round rocks of many colors. In 
the crystal waters could be seen the backs 
of countless salmon, and the water 
arounc them was in a constant turmoil, 
as with tail and fin they kept the spray 
flying in the air. They were of the 
hump-back variety, and had come all the 
way from the sea to spawn and ‘die, and 
become food for the savage denizens of 
the forest. 
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“I PLACED MYSELF 


‘*You want kill grizzly tonight ?’’ said 
Barney, looking at me keenly. ‘‘Him 
up there. You kill; Injuns make camp.”’ 
He then explained that by wading up 
stream for half a mile I would reach 
‘“‘heap big water fall,’’ and there, if I 
waited until dusk, I would most likely 
see my bear. The proposition at first 
took me aback, not that I feared to hunt 
the grizzly alone, but the forbidding as- 
pect of that narrow, gloomy gorge in- 
stinctively warned me of danger. To 
meet Bruin there single handed was like 


fighting a grizzly in a cage. Turning 
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THE TWO LARGE BOULDERS.” 


had 
been fixed upon the scene before me, | 


toward Barney, for my attention 


noticed the coppered face of the Indian 
The chal 
lenge was too apparent to doubt its mean 


twisted into a sareastie smile. 


ing, so gathering up my rifle and buck 
ling on my pistol belt I stepped over the 
side of the canoe, and being amply pro 
tected by hip boots, waded across the 
slough toward the mouth of the stream. 

I was soon among the salmon, and so 
plentiful were they that it seemed as 
though I must surely step on some of 
them; but they invariably darted from 
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beneath my descending heel to the shel- 


ter of some large boulder. As the last 
glimmer of sunlight shot from behind 
the distant mountains I began my ascent 
of the stream, wading among the slip- 
pery rocks and keeping my rifle con- 
stantly in readiness. The many bends 
in the water way, together with the over- 
hanging branches, made it impossible to 
see more than a few yards ahead. All 
about me were signs of Bruin’s presence, 
a well-worn trail being occasionally vis- 
ible through the openings in the foliage 
on either bank, and the remains of 
partly eaten salmon upon the shores 
marking the places where the grizzlies 
sat and fished. I stooped to examine 
one fish, which seemed untouched save 
for the deep fang marks of the bear 
through its body. The fresh red blood 
was slowly trickling down its sides, and 
in the soft mud next the water were the 
unmistakable tracks of a large grizzly. 
They looked steaming hot, and into the 
great prints slowly flowed a little stream 
of water. Instantly cocking my rifle I 
looked up. I was sure the bear had just 
left the spot. Probably he was watching 
me now, almost within arm’s length. And 
then something happened that startled 
me .beyong expression. A shrill ery 
pierced the air, a long wailing cry from 
the slough below. It was the mocking 
laugh of the great northern loon. It 
seemed as if these two creatures of the 
wilderness, Barney and the loon, were 
having their little joke on the man from 
the cities; the tenderfoot was receiving 
his baptism of fire, and the redskin 
wanted to see if he would take the gaff 
without flinching. A pretty good joke, 
this ‘‘snipe hunting’’ among the Cas- 
eades, wasn’t it? No living thing was in 
sight except the poor, helpless salmon. 
Yes, there up stream, a bush was mov- 
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ing violently. I pointed my gun toward 
it and waited as the trap shooter waits 
for the pigeon to be sprung. In the 
anxious seconds that followed, nothing 
appeared. Upon investigation it was 
disclosed that the movement of the fol- 
iage was caused by an overhanging 
branch that played in the rushing wa- 
ters of the stream. It seemed foolish for 
me to proceed further along in this nar- 
row crack between the mountains. The 
place was the feeding grounds of many 
grizzlies, and at any instant I might run 
into one or more of them at such close 
quarters that in case of a charge, my 
chances of escape would be slim. 
always the sarcastic smile of Barne 
haunted me, and the query, ‘‘ What 
do, run?’’ was ever ringing in my ears 
Mechanically I again went forward 
The creek now had become quite narrow 
and deep, and the surging waters beat 
against my legs and made walking dif- 
ficult. At length I could hear the crash 
of the water-fall, and I advanced with 
great caution, taking advantage of every 
boulder and overhanging branch for con- 
cealment. I had come to where the 
caiion made a short turn to the left, and 
upon rounding the bend beheld the wa- 
ter-fall thundering from the heights 
above into a rounded basin beneath. Be- 
tween two boulders I crept, and with 
only my head protruding above, sur- 
veyed the scene; nor will I soon forget 
it. The pool was filled with hundreds of 
salmon, and all around on the muddy 
banks were their bones half-de- 
voured remains. Among this mass of 
earrion the tracks of bear were as plen- 
tiful as those of cattle around a water- 
hole. I noticed one fish that swam slowly 
around among its fellows, a long, ragged 
gash appeared in its side. 
stroke had not quite killed. 


and 


Bruin’s 
With gap- 




































ing jaws it ever sought the surface of 


the water, and its white belly glistened 
in contrast against the dark reflections 
of the pool. 

As the dusk of evening crept through 
the canon the deep shadows cast by bush 
and rock each seemed to contain a lurk- 
ing enemy. ‘Twice the foliage appeared 
to move close to the pool, and pulling out 
my heavy revolver I laid it upon the rock 
beside me, If a wounded bear charged, 
well, I could neither fly, swim nor run; 
I must stand right there by the big rock 
and fight it out. My eyes wandered in 
a longing glance at the high pines that 
grew along the mountain side, but there 
were none in the canon. I was painfully 
aware of that. It appeared to me then 
that the bear must surely be aware of my 
presence, and were waiting among the 
bushes a dozen yards away, sitting upon 
their haunches and watching me. 

Once more the crazy laugh of the loon 
echoed and re-echoed through the cafion. 
The place seemed haunted, and as dark- 
ness approached the light currents of air 
subsided, and the cafion was heavy with 
the musky odor of wild animals. The 
hour had now grown late, and not wish- 
ing to be overtaken by darkness, I turned 
to retrace my steps down stream. In the 
fading light my foothold among the 
slippery rocks was anything but secure. 
The grewsome scene behind constantly 
tempted me to look back, and at the bend 
in the ecaion I paused and glanced over 
my shoulder toward the pool. In that 
instant a great bulk passed the opening 
up stream. I wheeled with my rifle to 
shoulder but tripped to my knees, the 
Winchester slipping from my grasp, 
and as I groped for it among the rocks on 
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the bottom another shaggy form passed. 
Gathering up my gun at last, I stood 
there with the icy water running from 
my drenched clothes. I knew that in the 
uncertain light I could not see the sights 
of my rifle, and unless a brain shot was 
effected the stage setting beside the pool 
spelt death. 

The heavy tangle of leaves and 
branches eut off a direct view, but I 
felt sure that by creeping forward to 
the great boulders I would be within a 
few yards of the bear. After looking 
carefully at my rifle to see if it was free 
from sand or gravel, I was about to pro- 
ceed forward when a small stone fell 
with a splash in the water at my feet. 
Upon looking back I beheld the tall form 
of the Indian Barney, standing motion- 
less in the center of the stream. He was 
only a few feet away and _ silently 
beckoned me to come. ‘‘No shoot,’’ he 
whispered ; ‘‘him too dark. Grizzly kill.’’ 
It took no urging upon his part to in- 
duce me to leave the place. That night 
as we walked into camp and stood beside 
the fire the cold breath from a near-by 
glacier encircled my form; it went 
through my wet clothes and into my 
flesh until it had penetrated my very 
bones, and left me as cold as a cake of 
ice and shivering like a blade of grass 
in the wind. Barney noticed my agita- 
tion, turned toward me and asked, 
‘‘What matter? Scared?’’ But in his 
eyes there was a contradiction to the 
question. ‘‘Me joke,’’ he said. ‘‘You 
cold like hell.’’ And as if in echo to the 
shadow of a smile that crossed the In- 
dian’s face, a sound came back on the 
evening breeze. It was the long, silly 
laugh of the great northern loon. 
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NEAR BLACK GLACIER. 


ALASKA’S GLACIAL WONDERLANI) 








An Alaska frontiersman tells of two trips indulged in in that great 
wonder-realm in the company of Professor Tarr of Cornell Uni- 
versity. Science and research fully exploited by a competent pen 








BENNO ALEXANDER 


The present glaciation of Alaska cov- 
ers 15,000 to 20,000 square miles, dis- 
tributed over about three-tenths of the 
surface area, and is almost entirely lim- 
ited to the seaward slope of the Pacific 
mountain system, where abundant pre- 
cipitation favors the formation of ex- 
tensive snowfields. In the heart of this 
system towers the rugged St. Elias 
Range, which reaches its most intricate 
complexity in the neighborhood of its 
culminating summits, Mount St. Elias 
and Mount Logan, 18,024 and 19,500 feet 
in-height. Just south of Mount St. 
Elias these practically unexplored and 
almost impregnable mountain fastnesses 
are deeply penetrated by Yakutat Bay 


and its long, narrow, rock-walled exten 
sions, Disenchantment Bay, Russell Fi 
ord and Nunatak Fiord. Along the steep 
shores of these lonely inlets some of Na 
ture’s Titanie forces, by which all the 
earth was once rough-hewn, are even 
now exerting themselves tremendously, 
and the story of their efforts is seulp 
tured and chiselled almost everywhere. 
the 


seemingly limitless in expanse, consists 


The surrounding part of range, 
of a complex of high, barren, angular 
peaks, a_ veritable 
ness covered with eternal snows. 


mountain wilder- 
These 
ridges of unearthly snows are the last 
strongholds of direct descendants of the 


vanished ice-ages and the birthplace of 


596 


a considerable number of magnificent 
glaciers. Their ancestors mingled on 
equal terms with the mighty Cordilleran 
ice rivers of the far past, and even now 
some of them thunder majestically down 
to the sea, princely scions of noble sires, 
beautiful and often awe-inspiring be- 
yong comparison, although, on account 
of their remoteness, they are not so wide- 
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Tarr, the eminent geographer and geolo- 
gist of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
enjoys an enviable international reputa- 
tion in the republic of letters. His pro- 
found knowledge, dauntless couragé and 
never-failing amiability have. endeared 
him to all who had the privilege of as- 
sociating with him in his Alaskan work. 

Three of the large glaciers which de- 
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SECTION OF HUBBARD GLACIER ICE WALL. 
ICE CLIFFS RISE PERPENDICULAR 300 FEET OUT OF THE WATER. 


famed as are lesser, but more accessible, 
rivals that thrill and inspire the tourist. 

The glaciers of Yakutat Bay were dis- 
covered early in the last decade by Prof. 
Israel C. Russell, of revered memory, 
but have been visited very rarely. They 
were thoroughly explored, however, dur- 
ing the summers of 1905 and 1906 by 
Prof. Ralph 8S. Tarr, of the United States 
Geological Survey, the author being a 
member of both expeditions. Professor 


scend from the mountains surrounding 
the inlet—the Hubbard, the Turner and 
the Nunatak—enter the sea. 

The great Hubbard Glacier, probably 
the most prominent representative of its 
kind in Alaska, starts from an unknown 
source far back in the St. Elias Range 
and advances boldly into the hend of 
the fiord, its icy cape forming one of the 
points dividing Disenchantment Bay 
from Russell Fiord. For about four 
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miles it presents a sheer, jagged ice-cliff, 
rising abruptly about 300 feet above 
sea level, in successful competition with 
the height of the wonderful Antarctic 
ice-wall. 

The Hubbard Glacier is formed by 
the confluence of two large arms unap- 
proachably crevassed and remarkably 
free from morainie debris. The eastern 
tributary is the larger and dominates the 
ice-currents after the union with the 
western fork, as indicated by the trend 
of the medial moraines. 

A little to the westward from the giant 
Hubbard a second tidal glacier—the 
Turner—-approximately a mile wide 
within the borders of its Alpine Valley, 
spreads out in a flat, fan-shaped ice-foot 
upon emerging from its rocky barriers, 
and by this means doubles its width at 
its terminus in Disenchantment Bay. The 
glacier is likewise greatly crevassed and 
its sea-cliffs tower about 200 feet above 
the water." There is a medial and also, 
along each margin, a narrow band of lat- 
eral moraine, 

Hitherto these glaciers had been con- 
sidered practically stagnant or even ret- 
rogressive ; but some of them were, quite 
unexpectedly, subjected to paroxysmal 
thrusts of great force between 1905 and 
1906. Thus in a mountain valley imme- 
diately north of the Turner, an insig- 
nificant glacier was observed late in the 
fall of 1905, its end a quarter of a mile 
back from the coast, apparently stag- 
nant. In June, 1906, however, this small 
ice-stream was found to have rushed pre- 
cipitately out into the bay, becoming 
profoundly crevassed, and to have joined 
the sea front of the Turner, lengthening 
it fully one-third its former extension, 
from two miles to three. 

Just east of the Hubbard there is an- 
other minor glacier, easily accessible in 
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THE AUTHOR, MR. BENNO ALEXANDER. 


1905, which proved unapproachable dur- 
ing 1906. Its bulb-shaped terminus was 
pushed up considerably higher, the sur- 
face roughly and thoroughly broken up, 
and the place of the former morainie de- 
bris was occupied by clear, crevassed and 
pinnacled ice. 

In grandeur and majesty the Hub- 
bard, in conjunction with its immediate 


neighbor, the Turner Glacier, easily sur- 


passes every other ice-stream of our con- 
tinent so far as known. Their shimmer- 
ing, erystalline, practically uninter- 
rupted ice cliffs, seven miles long, mostly 
300 and nowhere less than 200 feet high, 
resemble strongly the frowning ramparts 
of a gigantic fortress moated by the 
ocean. Not even the batteries are lack- 
ing, for from above there reverberate 
ceaselessly a far-booming roar, as of 
heavy artillery, and the thunder of great 
bergs crashing into the waters below, 
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THE NUNATAK GLACIER. 


causing great ring-waves that lash the 
shores. 

Behind the sea wall, dwarfing the 
distance by their elevations, are mar- 
shalled like mighty heroes clad in gleam- 
ing armor, Mounts Seattle, Vancouver, 
Hubbard, Turner and Cook with their 
every spur and erag boldly outlined 
against the cloudless summer sky. And 
from every valley on their slopes, from 





FRONT OF THE NUNATAK. 
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behind every flank and corner descend 
auxiliary glaciers to swell the gathering 
of the ice clans below. 

Lost in speechless wonder, we lift ad- 
miring eyes to these great ice castles, 
and creep as near as we dare in our frail 
canoe. Behold! with stone of alabaster 
whiteness and purity and ornament of 
the clearest sapphire, an invisible mason 
fashions tower and minaret, arch and col- 
onnade, cathedral spire and dome, each 
creation seeming to outshine the last. 
Every now and then a doomed structure 
trembles. With a blinding rush the 
whole crumbles into iridescent bits and 
slides into the sea, while a veil of vapor 
shrouds its former site. When this eur- 
tain lifts again, a new fancy of the magic 
artisan occupies the place. 

And  underneath—before and all 
around us-—there rages the battle of the 
ice-galleons, each sail agleam, as shallop 
after shallop launches valiantly into the 
fray. Monster bergs ram and crush and 
ground each other in the surf, which 
rolls thunderously all along the shore. 
Here and there a helpless colossus, dis- 
abled or completely shipwrecked, turns 
over and over, splashing wide the foam- 
ing spray and adding greatly to the in- 
tensity of the naval combat. At last the 
battle of the bergs is over. On the out- 
going evening tide the survivors of the 
ice king’s armada sail seaward in slow 
and solemn procession, some of the men- 
of-war flying a snowy pennant, the sub- 
marine squadron displaying their Blue 
Peter and wicked privateers boldly un- 
furling the black flag of the moraines; 
in the shadow of the outer bay they all 
break ranks and east anchor, looming 
phantom-like through the midnight mist. 
But when the glorious early stmnrise of 
Alaska summers gilds the gently rocking 
glacial flotilla, there weird and spectral 
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shapes are transfigured once more into: 


“Icebergs oriflammed 
With rayed auroral guidons of the North!” 


Grandeur and size are the unique dis- 
tinetions of the Hubbard and the Tur- 
ner; but for pure beauty they are far 
too vast to rival the Nunatak Glacier, 
which fills the upper end of the deep, 
narrow fiord of the same name. Its sur- 
face is but slightly crevassed, and the 
grade across its ice divide is so gentle 
that it has been used successfully as a 
highway into the Alsek Valley beyond. 
This ice stream may be likened to a white 
ribbon a mile wide, rolled down from the 
mountains into the inlet below between 
precipitous rock walls at least 1,000 feet 
high. A wonderful harmony of colors 
enhances the scenic fascination, adding 
a most peculiar charm to the panorama. 
The waters of the fiord are of a creamy 
gray, due to the suspended rock flour 
from the glacial grist; the ice is white, 
tinged with the palest of greens and has 
a texture as of beaten silver, set off ef- 
fectually by the beautiful curves of the 
dark morainie central bands. The fiord 
walls are of a warm brown hue and the 
sky of the clearest blue. The steep en- 
closing rocks enable us to look down 
upon the great seraes of its cavernous, 
slowly-reeeding front and the incompar- 
able blending of colors. 

Closely related to these three great 
tidal glaciers is the Hidden Glacier of 


- Seal Bay, Russell Fiord, a conspicuous, 


gently sloping ice tongue a mile wide, 
which, however, does not reach tidewa- 
ter at its present stage. It has already 
retreated behind a mountain spur two 
miles from the shore line and is now 
completely hidden from the inlet view. 
From its present terminus emerge two 
mountain streams, building an outwash 
gravel plain in the valley, a funeral 
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monument as it were, in commemora 
tion of a dead giant. 

Besides these ice rivers of the first 
rank and their many tributaries, ther 
exist scores of characteristic Alpine gla 
ciers in close proximity. Of the latter 
some descend nearly to the sea; others 
oceur at the heads of the valleys or in 
mountain cirques. Many of them have 
moderate slopes and from these there is 
every gradation to very steep valleys, 
which render the foothold of ice unsta- 
ble. On the west side of Disenchantment 
Bay, south of the Turner, there was ob- 
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MT. ALEXANDER AND ALEXANDER GLACIER. 
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served in 1905, a hanging valley glacier 
subsequently called the ‘‘Fallen Gla- 
cier,’’ over a mile long, and its terminus 
about 1,000 feet above the water. On 
the 4th of July, however (such are Alas- 
kan celebrations of our national birth- 
day), with one great rush this glacier 
slid boldly into the sea, thereby setting 
up enormous waves which swept the sur- 
rounding shores to the incredible height 
of 130 feet (by Locke level). Fortun- 
ately, out entire party was at that time 
in Russell Fiord, about fifteen miles 
away, having moved camp from the vi- 
cinity of the glacier the day before. But 
even there we were greatly surprised by 
the sudden appearance of a strange se- 
ries of waves, with every indication of a 
seaquake, which rose on the beach about 
twenty feet vertically and continued, 
gradually subsiding for nearly half an 
hour. Even so far away, our camp 
barely eseaped utter destruction. 
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The name of the Alexander Glacier 
streaming from Mount Alexander down 
toward the west shore of Russell Fiord 
just above Marble Point commemorates 
the Alaska pioneer work of the author. 

Not far from the Nunatak there is a 
pronounced hanging valley where, like a 
fossilized waterfall sculptured in marble 
against a dark background, the Cascad- 
ing Glacier precipitates itself with 
erevassed steps over a series of ledges 
formed by lateral carving of the cliffs. 
during a former and higher stand of the 
ice when a mightier glacier chiselled its 
valley walls into the terrace-like grooves 
gliding gently downward in the direc- 
tion of the ancient motion. From ter- 
race to terrace today the Cascading 
Glacier falls with direction of flow at 
right angles to that of the vanished ice 
tongue, the groovings of which it has 
been unable to efface. 

West of Yakutat Bay and separated 
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from it by an alluvial flat deposited by 
curiously braided glacial streams, the 
vast Malaspina Glacier stretches away 
along the base of Mount St. Elias. This 
largest piedmont ice plateau of our con- 
tinent covers nearly 2,000 square miles 
and is formed, at an elevation of 1,500 
feet, by the coalescence of many large 
valley glaciers flowing from the south- 
ern slope of the mountains. A striking 
feature of the Malaspina is the develop- 
ment of a moraine-veneered margin by 
the melting of the surface ice and the 
s.multaneous concentration of the in- 
cluded rock fragments. In sunny places 
this accumulation of soil upon the stag- 
nant ice since ‘‘the twilight ages of 
weary glacier-creep,’’ has favored the 
growth of dense forests of poplars and 
conifere, Regular jungles of alders, 
willows, devil’s-clubs and salmon berries 
are occasionally relieved by gorgeous 
displays of flowers—flaming painted- 
cups, blue gentians and purple vetches. 

On account of its smooth, gently un- 
dulating and easily passable surface, the 
Malaspina had been used as a welcome 
highway by a number of scientific expe- 
ditions, notably by. that of Prince Luigi 
Amadeo of Savoy, Duke of Abruzzi, in 
1897, of which the author was a member 
during the famous and only ascent of 
Mount St. Elias. At that time we found 
it possible not only to move freely over 
the ice, but also to draw heavily loaded 
sleds across it. 

During Professor Tarr’s advance trips 
from the head of Yakutat Bay proper 
to the eastern margin of the Malaspina, 
late in August, 1905, no unusual condi- 
tions of this piedmont plateau were in 
evidence. 

Following the precedent established 
by Professor Russell during his heroic 
attempts to scale the summit of Mount 
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CASCADING GLACIER. 


St. Elies, the route of Professor Tarr’s 
scouting party led, without noteworthy 
difficulties, from the shores of the up- 
per bay and across the lower reaches of 
the Black, Galiano, Atrevida and Lucia 
Glaciers to the Hayden, the first glacier 
to unite with the Malaspina, while the 
aforementioned ice streams terminate in 
the alluvial flat that: divides tidewater 
from the glacial plateau. Beyond the 
Hayden the mighty Marvine Glacier 
rolls grandly into the eastern expanse 
of the Malaspina’s frozen inland sea. 
Further exploration was at that time, in 
August, 1905, frustrated only by the ad 
vanced season; a few short months later, 
however, it had become utterly impos- 
sible. 

En route from the bay to the Mala- 
spina, in June, 1906, during the begin- 
ning of Professor Tarr’s second expedi- 
tion, we once more crossed the Black and 
the Galiano as easily as before, both gla- 
ciers showing no change. 

But the Atrevida! 

Its formerly smooth ice surface which 
in the fall of 1905, could be traversed 
anywhere and entirely without danger, 
was transformed into a labyrinth of cre- 
vasses, across which we found it impos- 
sible to advance. We were now unable 
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DESTRUCTION OF FOREST ON MALASPINA 
MARGIN 
to ascend even the margin, and views 
from above the glacier, on both the east 
and the west side, showed it to be broken 
from rim to rim and from far up its 
mountain valley down to its terminus ex- 
panding beyond the mountain confines. 
The Lucia Glacier which coalesces in its 
lower portion with the Atrevida, showed 
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FLOWERS ON MARGIN OF THE MALASPINA. 
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—an anomalous condition—no change 
whatever, nor, as was proved by later 
observation, did the Hayden, which joins 
the Malaspina beyond. 

This unexpected obstacle compelled us 
to retrace our steps and to force our way 
toward the Malaspina around the front 
of these glaciers and up the valley of 
the Kwik River, where, at this time of 
the year, an intricate network of swollen 
watercourses runs amuck as ‘‘the gla- 
cier-gutted streams sweep down at the 
elarion call of June.’’ 

Where they entered the bay there was 
a treacherous flat of quicksand; the flu- 
vial deposits, however, gradually in- 
creased in coarseness, the channels be- 
came deeper and the currents more tur- 
bulent as we approached their sources 
where they roared forth from beneath 
the ice. Again and again we had to 
wade the twisted arms of these icy tor- 
rents, deep and troubled waters of af- 
fliction, heavily laden with the grayish 
brown scourings of the glacial giant mili, 
and on reaching the far side we some- 
times found our pockets full of fine silt, 
deposited by the momentary eddies 
forming about our bodies while crossing. 
The Kwik has also been named the 
‘Grand Wash’’; it surely did wash us 
grandly and thoroughly, aye, even to 
the uttermost—off our feet and over our 
heads. If cleanliness is next to godli- 
ness we should have been very saintly 
during this season of daily anabaptism ; 
but, alas! the powers of darkness coun- 
teracted the cleansing virtues of the wa- 
ters by tempting us at about the same 

time to the frequent use of some excep- 
tionally strong language. 

But the margin of the Malaspina was 
reached at last. 

Prince Luigi’s expedition, in 1897, 
started from the Osar river, entering the 
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bay a few miles below the Kwik across 
the plateau of the Malaspina. The front 
of this glacier, which we crossed and re- 
crossed many times during that summer, 
lives in my memory as a long, easy, part- 
ly forest-covered slope, and‘thus it also 
appeared—unchanged 
1905. 

In June, 1906, all this was changed 
beyond recognition. All at once the 
most dormant of glacial ice-sheets, awak- 
ening from its long trance, had come to 
life again and was pushing forward vis- 
ibly, audibly and most violently. The 
ice was being broken up into enormous 
blocks erashing incessantly from the 
glacier’s face. Ancient moraines that 
had not been disturbed for centuries, 
perhaps, were hurled headlong into bot- 
tomless crevasses suddenly yawning be- 
low and new glacial rivulets were born 
everywhere out of nature’s most secret 
womb. In places where morainic soil 
along the glacial margin was occupied by 
forests, the crevassing had greatly dis- 
turbed their growth, uprooting, over- 
turning and literally tearing out the 
trees which opposed its advance. These 
trees, some of them at least fifty years 
old or more, stood at all angles and were 
frequently seen to fall. That the ice 
movement was wholly of the current sea- 
son and most recent date was proved by 
the fact that the prostrate trees had de- 
veloped leaves before the powerful dis- 
turbance had laid them low. 

For miles we followed around this for- 
bidding and yet fascinating margin of 





late in August, 


the glacier, the same conditions prevail- 
ing everywhere; but finally we managed 
to aseend the piedmont plateau of the 
Malaspina in a quiet eddy of the ice cur- 
rents formed just below the protecting 
mouth of the Hayden Glacier, which, 
strange to say, had not been affected by 
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PROFESSOR TARR OF CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


the forward movement. Soon we were 
enabled to observe from the heights of 
Blossom Island, a nunatak separating 
the lower stretches of the Hayden from 
the Marvine, that this mighty glacier 
had been subjected to a remarkable 
downward thrust of inealeulable force 
By this unexpected advance of the Mar- 
vine the entire eastern portion of the 
Malaspina, being in the direct firing line, 
had been shattered and transformed into 
a chaotic wilderness of crevasses. ‘This 
crevassed area starts with the width of 
the Marvine at its emergence from the 
mountain .valley, but expands, fan-like, 
below, all across the fraction of the Mala- 
spina bordering upon Yakutat Bay and 
extends at least fifteen miles. This state 


of the Marvine-Malaspina precluded, of 
course, the possibility of any further ad- 
vance in this direction. 











PROF. TARR’S EXPEDITION 


Reluctantly we turned our back upon 
the monster mountains that scrape and 
tusk the’ northern sky above the Malas- 
pina’s icy desert; most reluctantly of all 
upon Mount St. Elias, steadfast sentinel 
of our last lone borderland, upon whose 
hoary summit the sunsets keep their tryst 
with the tranquil snows of the ages. 

In regard to this sudden and, at our 
time, unprecedented change in the gla- 
ciers which excludes the operation of 
normal climatic conditions, Professor 
Tarr has evolved a most ingenious and 
interesting theory. The country around 
Yakutat Bay, being adjacent to recog- 
nized hearths of seismic disturbances, 
was visited in September, 1899, by a 
series of exceedingly severe earthquake 
shocks during which the coast line was 
greatly deformed, being partly uplifted 
over forty feet and partly depressed to 
unknown depths below the water. Pro- 
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Tarr of Cornell and Professor 
Lawrence Martin of the University of 
Wisconsin, his collaborator, were the 
first scientists to obtain an adequate con- 
ception of what had occurred in this 
lonely region, the deep intersecting fiords 
allowing all changes of the land eleva- 
tion to be directly measured from. the 
constant level of the sea. The hypothe- 
sis of these gentlemen in explanation of 
the glacial changes is that during this 
earthquake vast quantities of snow and 
ice were shaken down from the gathering 
grounds of these glaciers, starting a 
powerful wave of advance that is affect- 
ing some glaciers already with the prob- 
ability that others will follow the for- 
ward movement. In certain instances 
where the supply grounds of the glaciers 
did not have’favorable conditiohs for an 
unusual accumulation of snow, no change 
might result at all. 
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Probably it was the same uplift that 
shattered the Muir Glacier to the south, 
for in 1900 the tourist steamers first 
found the entrance to Glacier Bay so 
choked by bergs from the fractured gla- 
cier that it was impossible to approach 
the ice front which had receded greatly, 
changing from a sheer cliff 100 feet high 
to a moderate slope. 


It is but a question of time when, 
amongst the wonder places of the earth, 
the glorious glaciers, fiords and moun- 
tains of Yakutat Bay will take their be- 
fitting rank that so far has been recog- 
nized only by the followers of the lone 
trail and by the Geographic Four Hun- 
dred. Here (and not only here, for all 
Alaska is beauty incarnate), incompar- 
able grandeur and beauty stand un- 
veiled, awaiting man’s coming. Theirs 
is the call of the mountains and the sea 
ringing harmoniously through space and 
time, the call which overthrew Rome. 


Mrs. Ella Higginson, in her latest 
book, ‘‘Alaska, the Great - Country,”’ 
strikes an admirable keynote, when she 
says of her ‘‘Land of Heart’s Desire’’: 


**The spell of Alaska falls upon every 
lover of beauty who has voyaged along 
those far northern, snow-pearled shores 
with the violet waves of the North Pa- 
cific breaking upon them; or who has 
drifted down the mighty rivers cf the in- 
terior which flow, bell-toned and lonely, 
to the sea. 

**T know not how the spell is wrought; 





HELL GORGE, MALASPINA, NEAR HAYDI 


nor have I ever met one who could put 
the miracle of its working into words. 
No man has ever described Alaska; no 
one ever will; but each must do his share 
according to the spell the country casts 
upon him. a aa Oe US 

**Here are the majesty, the sublimity, 
that enthrall; here are the noble spaces, 
the Titanic forces, the untrodden heights, 
that thrill and inspire. 

‘The marvels here are not the marvels 
of men. They are wrought of fire and 
stone and snow by the tireless hand that 
has worked through centuries .unnum- 
bered and unknown.’’ 
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When luck was good and I had the coin.” 


Just Stickin’ Aroun’ 


Just a-stickin’ aroun’, just a-stickin’ aroun’, 
Can’t drive him away, ole flop-yeared houn’, 

If the sun shines bright or the rain comes down, 
Or the snow lays white on the freezin’ groun’— 


He'll be stickin’, stickin’ aroun’, 


He has slep’ in shacks an’ he’s slep’ in camps; 
He has rode in hacks an’ he’s walked like tramps 
On the trail’s zig-zag, over rough ole’ groun’, 
Just a-stickin’, stickin’ aroun’. 


While the luck was good an’ I had the cow, 
If I et he would—whether round or loin. 
If I made the kicks there were none he foun’, 


While a-stickin’, stickin’ aroun’. 
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If I got a souse, or a cloudy eye, 
He was not no spouse for to sit an’ sigh, 


But he’d look out sharp that I’d not fall down 
On him just a stickin’ aroun’, 


When I woke up broke from a game of cyards, 
Not a word was spoke by my best of pards; 
Not a howi nor whine, nor a holy frown 

From him as he’s stickin’ aroun’. 


**Why, he’s-most like folk,’’ said a man to me, 
Must have been a joke—or ’twas meant to be; 
Aint no human friends like mty good ole haun’, 
To be stickin’, stickin’ aroun’. 

When the coin is tossed as to where I'll bide, 
If my trail is lost to the Great Dwide — 
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An’ my head won’t fit any shiny crown 
He’ll be there a-stickin’ aroun’. 
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He’ll be stickin’, stickin’ aroun’. 
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“He'll be stickin’, stickin’ around.” 


i With his gay ole tail a-whackin’ the groun’, 
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TAHOE TAVERN. 


SIERRA LAKES 


WILLIAM OSBORNE ROBERTS 


From Friseo to Truckee in a Pullman, 
Truckee to Tahoe in an observation car, 
a fast steamer over the lake to Tallae. 
and then it was time to say good bye 
to civilization. It was not a sorrowfui 
farewell, much to the contrary, for our 
hearts were bursting with joy at the 
prospect of spending two months in the 
wildest and most beautiful part of the 
California Sierras. 

For fifty miles, beginning at Inde- 
pendence Lake and extending to Friels 
Peak on the south, is a perfect network 
of lakes. Some sufficiently large to be 
termed inland seas, others scarcely more 
than ponds, yet each one possessed of a 
beauty and dignity of its own. I have 
found some of them almost inaccessably 
surrounded by granite walls, others by 
a gentle slope forested with tamarac, or 
it may be in the center of a verdant 


meadow colored with clusters of lark- 
spur, columbines or golden compositae. 
Tahoe, the grandest of all mountain 
lakes, lies in the center of this region. 
It is an indescribable mass of water, 
over twenty-one miles long. Its color is 
ever-changing. Sunrise, sunset 
noonday all bring forth new beauties. 
The shore line is bordered by a strip of 
the purest emerald hue. This dainty 
green changes until the water becomes 
dark indigo and of almost unknown 
depths. The mirror-like surface reflects 
the shore line with extraordinary dis- 
tinctness. The shore furnishes 
variety of border. There is an ever- 
changing picture of summer homes, 
rocky cliffs, boulder strewn shores, 
charming little bays and towering peaks 
covered with perpetual snow fields. 
Considering the advantages of the va- 
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rious parts of the Tahoe region, we de- 
cided the southern country was the most 
desirable. Once at Tallac we engaged a 
teamster to haul our tents and provisions 
some ten miles into the mountains. He 
knew the country well and we soon ar- 
rived at what proved to be a most satis- 
factory camping ground. It seemed to 
be the very center of this remarkable re- 
gion of mountains and lakes. The work 
of glaciers of centuries past was every- 
where in evidence. Within a radius of 
fifteen miles there were no less than 
sixty lakes and more than a dozen peaks 
ranging from ten to eleven thousand feet 
high. Fifty feet from the tent the Glen 


Alpine River rushed over its rocky bed 
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only to flow into Fallen Leaf Lake a 
quarter of a mile below. What 
could mere man wish for? 


more 


The greater part of our time was spent 
either fishing or following the trail. We 
tramped over the mountains, enjoying 
the delightful exercise and the incom- 
parable scenery and at the same time 
devoting ourselves to the study of flow- 
ers and birds. Several of the fellows 
had studied botany and ornithology dur- 
ing their ‘‘Prep’’ school days and as a 
result much was interesting to us that 
might ordinarily have been passed. 
When our legs were tired and our feet 
sore we sought to lure the trout from the 
neighboring lake. 

A word about the fish might be in 
order. Tahoe fishing is world famous 
and justly so. It furnishes an oppor- 
tunity for every conceivable kind of 
sport. The most popular form is troll- 
ing with a braided copper line with bait 
or spinner. This mode has one draw- 
back. It offers great inducements to the 
fish hog who considers only the number 
slaughtered, for the trout has no chance 
to escape. The fish might just as well 
try to sink the boat as to break the line. 
I have found that one can be just as 
successful and enjoy a great deal more 
sport with a light rod and a silk line. 

The most common variety of fish taken 
here is the native Tahoe ‘‘cut-throat,’’ 
distinguished by the dash of red on 
either side of his throat. Through the 
valuable work of the State Fish Commis- 
sion, silver trout, rainbow, eastern brook, 
mackinaw, German brown and Lock 
Levin may be found in great numbers. 
The rainbow and the eastern brook are 
the joy of the fly catcher’s heart. We 
had considerable success with white fish 
and they proved to be very game little 
fighters. The Montana grayling has 
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been lately introduced and will soon 
prove a boon to anglers. 

Our first day’s sport was far from 
satisfactory. We spent morning and 
evening with practically no results. 
When night came the campfire took on 
the aspect of a council of war. We were 
a disappointed bunch, but one deter- 
mined spirit moved that we spend the 
following day in the boats. The next 
morning we had breakfasted by five 
o’clock. We changed our faney spin- 
ners for some manufactured by a local 
fisherman and divided into two parties. 
Lee and I took the north side, while the 
others were to follow the southern shore 
line. We rowed slowly. The other boat 
had landed three, weighing about a 
pound each, before we even experienced 
the joy of a strike. We had come to the 
conclusion that we were the original hard 
luek pair when we reached a spot where 
a small ereek, coming from the snow 
fields of Mt. Tallaec, empties into the 
lake. Here the goddess of Good Luck 
visited us. We were paying more at- 
tention to the scenery than to our lines 
when Lee’s reel sang out a merry tune 
in a most excited manner. He ran out 
a good many yards before we recovered. 
Then began the necessary playing, and 
it seemed as if it would never come to 
anend. Soon, however, Lee very clever- 
ly brought him along side, and with the 
aid of a net he was safe in the well. He 
proved to be a four-pound mackinaw, 
and an exceptional beauty. We soon got 
the desired number, for we had found a 
hole that proved to be a perfect colony 
of fish. 

Later we camped three days at Lake 
of the Woods, fishing in Susie, Heather 
and the smaller lakes with great success. 
It was the finest sport that has ever been 


my lot to enjoy. There is a fascinating 
pleasure watching the result of one’s 
cast in’ these small lakes. The water is 
not very deep and being so perfectly 
transparent, one can see the fish swim 
ming thirty feet below. 

A week or so later we were again tr 








A STEEP ASCENT. 
Up the Granite Cliffs of Pyramid Peak. 
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ing our luck on Fallen Leaf when a pe- 
euliar accident befell us. One of the 
fellows was using a copper line and had 
about fifty feet out when he got one of 
those record strikes the inhabitants tell 
about. For some reason his fish did not 
move but held on to the hook as the 
drowning man held on to the proverbial 
straw. Then we had the laugh on him, 
for we were sure he had connected with 
a snag. We rowed slowly back, for we 
were in shallow water and hoped to dis- 
lodge the hook. When directly over the 
supposed snag we found it to be an old 
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Alpine River for a couple of miles to the 
Forest Rangers’ trail. The path follows 
in a zig-zag manner up the side of the 
eanon. After a short, hard climb we 
reached the top of the wall. Here we 
paused to rest. To the east lay Tahoe 
and Fallen Leaf, flanked by the Cathe- 
dral Spires whose sides offer a resting 
place for a scarce dozen gnarled juni- 
pers. Eight hundred feet below was 
Lily Lake covered with golden flowers 
and heavy green pads, from which it 
takes its name. Farther to the north 
ean be seen the foaming cascades, con- 








LAKE GILMORE AND THE PYRAMID RANGE FROM MOUNT TALLAC. 


Indian dug-out. We soon sent word to 
camp and with a gaff and a coil of rope 
we landed our record catch. Needless 
to say, the canoe was the source of a 
great deal of sport and a number of un- 
premeditated baths. 

To those physically able there is no 
greater joy than following the trail. One 
of the most interesting of our trips was to 
Wrights Lakes. After the regulation 
breakfast of ‘‘flap-jacks’’ and coffee, we 
packed up our blankets, a plentiful sup- 
ply of grub and our fishing tackle and 
were ready for the ‘‘Bon Voyage.’’ 
Leaving camp we walked along the Glen 


necting Grass and Susie Lakes. It seems 
impossible to surpass this grand view, 
still if we are to believe those who have 
preceded us, the best is yet to come. 
Passing to the west we rise to the top 
of a small ridge and view Lake of the 
Woods in the valley below. Here we 
left our blankets and began our day’s 
work—the ascent of Pyramid Peak. The 
course lay over the granite floor of Deso- 
lation Valley. Three miles were spent 
climbing up and down, backwards and 
forward over undulating, pillow-like 
rises of granite, and around numerous 
small lakes. Once across the valley the 
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climbing begins. Up steep cliffs, across 
broad patches of boulders, over glaring 
snow fields, and at last we are at the 
top. It is not a case of ‘‘Love’s Labor 
Lost,’’ for we are well rewarded. The 
view is incomparable. ‘To the east lies 
the mighty Tahoe, and the alkali hills 
of Nevada. Southwest can be seen the 
forest covered mountains that surround 
the Yosemite. On the west the blue, 
ribbon-like American river goes on its 
way to the Pacific. At our feet is Deso- 
lation Valley. -It is sufficient to quote 


_ Dr. David Starr Jordan, who says: ‘‘It 


is the greatest piece of ice sculpturing 
in the world.’’ We linger long over 
this wonderful panorama, then prompt- 
ed by the desire to have fish for supper, 
we determined to leave. The descent 
was easy. We chose the snow fields, and 
with the aid of our Alpenstocks and im- 
provised toboggans were soon at Lake of 
the Woods. 

The fish were thick, and as a result we 
had trout for supper. We then rested 
for the second day’s work. It began by 
climbing around Ralston’s Peak to the 
Ranger’s trail that leads to Strawberry 
Valley. It was a gradual downhill, 
through one of the best timbered cafions 
in the Tahoe Reserve and was a great 
treat after the continual climbing of the 
day before. By eight o’clock we came 
to the old State Road, so famous in early 
California history. Here many parties 
of gold seekers suffered unspeakable 
hardships. Down this road we went for 
seven miles, past the old Strawberry Val- 
ley House, where Horace Greeley loved 
to spend his spare time, to Georgetown 
Junction. The road followed along the 
south fork of the American, one of the 
finest rivers in California. 








HALF-MOON LAKB. 


By four in the evening we reached 
Wright’s Lake, another of those radiant 
gems that go to make up the Tahoe dia- 
dem. It was surrounded by lofty peaks 
and dark pine groves, but unlike most 
other lakes it was very shallow. Ac- 
cordingly the water was much warmer 
and was a great treat after swimming in 
the upper lakes for the past month. We 
decided to camp here for the night. We 
were not without fresh meat, however, 
for an Indian had killed a large buck 
in a near-by cafion and seemed pleased 
to trade us some venison steaks for part 
of our supply of salt. He and two Eng- 
lish sportsmen were interesting visitors 
at our camp fire that night. They kept 
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THE DUG-OUT CANOE. 


us busy with hunting tales until it was 
time to turn in, returning at sunrise to 
wish us a pleasant Journey. 

The next two days were spent in cov- 
ering all kinds of country. By evening 
of the following day we reached Loon 
Lake, a large but unattractive body of 
water in the wildest part of this region. 
Friday’s journey was more interesting. 
We passed a number of trout laden 
lakes, ineluding Buck Island, Pleasant 
and the five Rock Bound, reaching the 
Rubicon a couple of hours before dark. 
We crossed the Rubicon, as did Julius 
Caesar, but proclaimed war against the 
trout and not the Romans, and unlike 
Caesar we did not declare, ‘‘The die is 
east!’’ but exclaimed, ‘‘ The fly is cast!’’ 
and the fun began. It proved to be a 
well stocked stream and one rarely fished 
and accordingly we dined on eastern 
brook that evening. Starting early the 
next morning, we reached the summit of 
Dick’s Peak by two. The panorama 
proved to be, if possible, better than 
Pyramid. The number and variety of 
lakes to be seen is beyond one’s concep- 
tion. Leaving the summit, we descend- 


ed a mile or so over rough, broken rock 
to the Tallae trail and were in camp a 
couple of hours later. It seemed a joy 
to again cook over the old stove, but the 
bunch voted it the most successful trip 
they had ever taken. 

The following week Lee and I ‘‘hit 
the pike’’ into Nevada. This time we 
varried a light gun in addition to our 
regular pack. The first day was through 
the forest, with no trail to guide us. We 
climbed the Angora ridge, then over the 
valley of the Little Truckee towards 
Friel’s Peak. We followed a well fed 
mountain brook for several miles. Short- 
ly after lunch we passed through a 
grove of aspen and an hour later came 
Here we reached 
one of those unusually steep portions of 
this planet, covered with decomposed 
granite, that let us back two steps at 
every attempt to go forward. It was 
about four when we reached the top of 
the peak, where, in 1844, John C. Fre- 
mont discovered Tahoe. It is the very 
top of central California and ‘presents a 
view much unlike its neighbors. To the 
south and east lay a veritable study of 


to the timber line. 
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A MAGAZINE 


grey and brown. Sage brush and alkali 
prevailed. Yonder is the Carson Valley 
and there Washoe Lake must lay. In- 
deed, we could trace the greater part of 
our journey from this point of vantage. 

After a good night’s rest we descend- 
ed through timber, sage and chaparral 
into the valley below. It was one hun- 
dred and eighteen in the shade at Genoa 
and one ean imagine that walking with 
a pack was hardly pleasant. Towards 
evening we hunted a little, and had fair 
luck with doves and cottontail. That 
night we rested just outside of Carson, 
Nevada’s capital. 

The next day’s journey was hot and 
long. Lee remarked that ‘‘it was no 
wonder so many bad ones came to Ne- 
vada. The heat was certainly a good 
preparation for the after life.’’ The 
road passed Washoe Lake, and up the 
Truekee Meadows to Reno. The evening 
Without a 
doubt this is the meecea of American 
gamblers, and next to Monte Carlo, the 


in Reno was well spent. 
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test gambling place in the world. 

The next two days we were destined 
to follow the Truckee river, an _ idea! 
stream. Sunday evening we fished 
Boea, with three large rainbow to 
eredit. Monday morning we were 
early, casting our flies between Trix 
and Tahoe Tavern with good results. 
noon we bid the river farewell and econ 
tinued our homeward journey along the 
shore of Tahoe, camping at Emerald bay 
about seven o’clock. The following 
morning we made our way over the 
summit of Mt. Tallac, passing a dozen 
or more small lakes and down into 
“anon where our camp lay. 

These are but a few of the joys o! 
camping among the Sierra Lakes. M 
Twain says, ‘The very air of this reg 
bears new life.’’ He speaks well 
think two months’ exercise in this cou 
try of mountains and lakes would re 
juvenate an Egyptian mummy. If you 
want to have the time of your life go to 
Tahoe and live in a tent 
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THE ROMANCE OF ADVENTURE 








A hunter of world-wide fame chats on the various phases 
of his outing experiences. Some thrilling incidents related 








PERCY SELOUS 


If romantic situations mean romance, 
then indeed is a wandering hunter’s life 
full of it. Yet what may appear hair- 
breadth eseapes to stay-at-home readers 
are after all only ordinary occurrences 
to those who habitually carry their lives 
in their hands. We old hunters often 
get taxed with pulling the long bow. As 
a fact, in camp, stories are somewhat 
highly colored, but get us down to nar- 
rative and most of us have no need to 
exaggerate. Your true hunter thinks 
little more of killing a grizzly than some 
people do of shooting a rabbit. It is a 
matter of business. 

A TREE INCIDENT. 

It is as yesterday, when, after having 
climbed a pine tree to a bald eagle’s 
nest, the tree seemed suddenly to give 
way, bringing my heart into my throat. 
The pine was on the bank of a lake near 
Lake Superior and the earth had sub- 
sided on the side which shelved sheer 
down into the clear waters below; all 
this I had noticed, but I did not think 
my weight would cause more soil to fall. 
My first thought was to descend as rap- 
idly as possible; but the tree seemed to 
be going over, and I made ready for the 
only thing apparently left me for sav- 
ing myself, which was to dive. Prob- 
ably the pine did not move so rapidly as 
my heated imagination made it appear 
to do. The roots on the land side doubt- 
‘ess eased its downfall, and when I ap- 
peared to be between twenty and thirty 


feet from the water, I threw myself 
from the tree head-first down, for all I 
was worth. I distinctly heard a crash, 
like a cannon going off, above me, and 
making a good side dive to get clear of 
the limbs which would probably have 
drowned me if I got entangled among 
them, I came up all right and could 
breathe again. I then slowly made for 
a part of the shore where landing was 
easy, and I was not sorry to get out. To 
my dying day I shall not forget that 
journey and dive through space. 
A ’GATOR STORY. 

For genuine excitement, I hardly 
know whether an adventure I had with 
a diamond rattlesnake in Alabama, or 
an encounter with a large alligator not 
very far from the same place, would 
take the cake. I think I had better re- 
late them both, as being more romantic 
than putting bullets into game as big as 
a barn door. Now, if anyone asserts 
that a large alligator is a cowardly 
thing, he cannot know anything about 
it. . 1 remember, more than twenty years 
ago, whilst visiting with some friends at 
Mobile, that on one of my excursions up 
the river I came upon a big “‘’gator’”’ 
sunning himself on a sand-bank near a 
bayou. It was low water, so I pulled the 
boat up and thought I would have the 
fellow’s fine hide as a memento. I 
imagined that nothing more was neces- 
sary than to crawl up and put a bullet 
into his eye. I had got right, as | 
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thought, when the alligator just seemed 
to double into a circle and let himself 
fly in my direction in such a manner as 
Then the 
animal, as soon as he had straightened 
out, made a rush for me which for speed 
would have done credit to a rabbit. It 
was really wonderful how he seuttled 
over the ground with his short legs. 
What with avoiding the whacks he gave 
with his tail (which he seemed to get 
between his teeth and then throw at me), 
and his mad rushes in the endeavor to 


drive me into the water, which he more 


b J 


to make me jump and run. 


than once almost.succeeded in doing, I 
had all my work cut out. I knew it 
was no use wasting my ammunition on 
his iron shell, and that I must keep all 
my wits about me, for he wouldn’t be 
scared worth a cent. I made for the 
boat as soon as I saw a chance, but he 
was too quick, and as I jumped over 
it down came the end of his tail on the 
gunwale—it must haye been only the 
tip, or it would have smashed the boat 
all to splinters; as it was it crippled it 
badly. Somehow he lost his balance and 
toppled into the water, and this gave me 
a chance. I now stood my ground, and 
as he came up gave him a dose in the 
mouth that stopped him, rather to my 
surprise, and he went down. Although 
I eould see his swirl for some distance, 
he must have got into deep water. If 
anyone needed a breathing spell, I was 
that man. But I never saw anything 
more of that ‘‘ ’gator’’ though I waited 
a long time and also camped all night 
near by in hopes of coming across his 
carcass in the morning. That is why I 
did not get the hide I had taken for 
granted I should take along with me, to- 
gether with some splendid teeth. 
the latter did glisten and snap! 


How 
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A FIGHT WITH A RATTLESNAKE. 


Not long after this adventure, I had 
another in the same locality; this time 
with a diamond rattlesnake. These 
creatures also have a way of going for 
That is, they 
just spring one end of the rattle to give 
them a start and then continue the 
warning during their attack. Now I had 
left my gun in the boat like an idot, 
having only got out to pick a few ber- 
ries which looked tempting. However, 
I had a stick in my. hand, for I was 
somewhat lame, when ‘‘zip, zip!’’—a 


you without any warning. 


sound which can always be distinguished 
from that of a grasshopper when you 
have once heard the real thing. Lame 
foot notwithstanding, I jumped back as 
quickly as I knew how. The snake came 
right on and I gave it a whack sideways, 
unfortunately tripping over a log and 
falling backwards as I did so, with the 
now infuriated reptile keeping on just 
the same. In the nick of time I man- 
aged to get another blow in, the snake 
missing my hand by an ace. I now 
made for my gun and lost no time in giv- 
ing it a charge which stopped the game. 
Now if I told you that this rattler was 
nine feet long, it wouldn’t be anything 
out of the way so far as talk goes as to 
the size of rattlesnakes hereabouts. But 
it would not in this ease be true. It 
measured six féet, near enough, and was 
as big round as my arm, with twelve 
rattles. Wishing to save his skin, I 
hung him up to a limb so that his tail 
was at least three feet from the ground, 
and left him till the writhing should 
cease. 


THE SCARLET KING SNAKE, 


I hadn’t sat down in the béat many 
minutes, ruminating awhile on the con- 
tingencies attending a hunter’s life, 
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when my attention was attracted to an 
other snake which was coming from the 
exact spot where I had first disturbed 
the rattlesnake. I had often seen this 
snake and knew of its deadly enmity to 
the other—the Searlet King snake 
(Ophibolus getulus) with his splendid 
dress of red, black and gold. On he 
came on the trail of the rattler, just as 
true as a sleuth-hound; stopping an in- 
stant where a scuffle had taken place 
and then picking up the scent again un- 
til he arrived exactly beneath the stil) 
quivering rattler. Only a moment was 
he at fault; and then, raising his head. 
he took in the situation, and gradually 
rising, attached himself to his enemy and 
wound himself round and round, evi- 
dently using all his power to constrict 
and erush the rattlesnake. For some 
minutes I watched him at his work. 
Then I got out and approached, and he 
slipped off and disappeared in the herb- 
age. Would I molest that snake? No, 
I could not have been bribed to do it. I 
would have liked to have captured and 
made a pet of him, for he was perfectly 
harmiess ; but when I thought of the near 
shave I had just had, and the pluck of 
the King snake (for he would have act- 
ed just the same even if the rattler had 
been in good health on the ground) I 
held him sacred. If that rattlesnake 
had struck me, situated as I was, with 
out any antidote and many miles away 
from a habitation, I should certainly 
have been helpless in a quarter of an 
hour, and in all probability should have 
been puiled down by an alligator, leav- 
ing only a boat and its belongings to 
give some clue. But I knew that I 
should have been avenged, whatever con- 
solation there may have been in that. I 
happen to have been bitten by a rattle- 
snake since then, at a time when I had 
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aecess to remedies, and I want to tell 
my readers this: that, poor as I am, it 
would require a good round sum of 
money to tempt me to again go through 
the experiences which followed that bits 
A HUNTING CALAMITY, 
But calamities sometimes occur a: 

as hair-breadth escapes. Some years « 

and a companion were encamped way 
up in the North Woods, trapping and 
hunting. We had had fair sport and 
Lad already several bear hides, as they 
had gone readily after bait, although 
now getting shy. On the night preced- 
ing the day of my adventure, the wolves 
had been exceptionally noisy around; 
not that this was’ noticed much at the 
time, for what with wolves, owls and 
bob-cats the night was always more or 
less musical. In the morning, Pete, 
whose turn it was to get the morning 
snack, and who had been down to the 
ereek for a pail of water, called out that 
a bear had crossed just below the shanty, 
going west, and quite fresh. Half 
asleep, I answered him back that he 
could follow his bear himself; that I 
didn’t feel like tracking a bear for 
twenty miles, to find an Indian sitting 
on its hide. Pete was a funny fellow 
How I have regretted and blamed myse!f 
for that sulky answer! He might have 
keen about yet if I had acted differently 
Be it as it may, we weren’t very talk 
ative at breakfast; he had got the hump, 
and after he had finished took his ritic 
anc went out as I thought to take up 
the track of the bear. All he said was 
**So long.’’ He sometimes sulked like 
that, so 1 did not pay any heed to him. 
After putting things straight for the 
first back to find everything to hand, | 
thought I would go down and see wheth- 
er Pete had gone after the bear, but he 
had not done so, having kept right on 
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and evidently gone the round of his 
' traps. This settled it and I returned to 
camp, got a chunk or two of dried ven- 
ison and some crackers, some extra shells 
and, writing on a bit of paper, “*‘ Have 
gone after the bear and shall follow him 
till I get him, or someone else does,’’ 
tacked it on the door; then, taking a 
blanket, I started on my journey. The 
snow lay about three inches thick, but 
it was clear overhead and I did not an- 
ticipate more, so did not burthen myself 
with snowshoes. Down to the swamp, 
and then skirting round to see whether 
he had gone out, I found that to be the 
ease. He was going steady, taking along 
a log, whenever one lay in his path, and 
didn’t give me the idea of having been 
disturbed, but just simply moved on 
from his last lay up. On I kept, hoping 
at any moment to get a shot at him; 
but you can’t make much headway 
through a lot of shin tangle and brush, 
with now and then a cedar swamp to go 
through or skirt round. He must have 
winded me or got some idea that he was 
pursued, for I didn’t catch a glimpse of 
him all that day, and when it became too 
dark, I built me a fire against a pine 
stump and was soon as comfortable as 
I hadn’t fired 
my rifle all day, but I had heard Pete 
fire twice away south and east. 
how I ecouldn’t get wolves out of my 
head ; and the beasts took good care that 
But 
my fire crackled, spluttered and flared 
high up and I took care to keep it well 
fed. Now and again a huge tree would 
go over, crashing through all its smaller 
neighbors and making a noise like can- 
non when it struck the ground. But 
morning came at last, and after a bite 
and some melted snow to wash it down, 
I was off again, determined to tire my 


such a situation allows. 


Some- 


I should not cease hearing them. 
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bear now more than ever. 


A couple of 
miles further on, in a small cedar swamp, 


the bear had laid down. I reckoned I 
must be ten miles from camp now. An- 
other couple of miles and I should be 
nearing the Black river, and I hoped 
the bear might stay this side of it. Walk- 
ing more carefully now, for the bear 
was going more steadily just as I ap- 
proached the river, up he jumped from 
behind a log and I gave him one. As 
he scuttled off I got a shot into him, 
pumping another which cut the branches 
off just above his back as he disappeared 
over a ridge. I followed as best I might, 
but could not get another shot until I 
saw him crossing the river over a fallen 
tree which lay right across the stream. 
The cuss knew his line before he started. 
There was an Indian reservation a few 
miles further ahead, and I knew that I 
must get him pretty quick or I might 
lose him altogether. So I crossed my- 
self, narrowly escaping a ducking. On 
the other side I first saw blood on the 
snow, and this gave me new life. I knew 
if he had held it so long, if once it start- 
ed he would have to let it out. You see, 
the fat on a bear shuts up the wound 
almost hermetically, but my bullet had 
made too big a hole for that to help him 
long. Blood became now more plenti- 
ful, and half a mile further he lay down 
and gave me a good chance as he reared 
up and faced me. I bowled him over 
easily enough at close quarters, and then 
stepped up and put another bullet 
through his head to make quite sure. 
To make a long story short, I took his 
hide and, seraping as much superfluous 
fat off it as I was able, | started on my 
back-tracks on my thirteen miles or so 
of tramp. The bear hide was quite 
weighty and I had to sit down every 
mile or two, so that when night came I 
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was still some distance from camp and 
had to make another fire. As soon as 
daylight came I kept on, but when I got 
to the shanty, hoping to find my mate, I 
received a shock. There was my paper, 
still nailed to the door, as I had left it 
two mornings before. Within all was 
just the same as when I started. Pete 
had evidently not returned, and although 
I said to myself that he was following 
something, I knew he had no blanket, 
and I did not feel comfortable. How- 
ever, I started a fire in the stove and had 
a good square meal, firing every now 
and then a shot in the air to see if I 
could get an answering shot. 
PETE’S END. 

We hunters do not pay much atten- 
tion to one another’s absence as a rule, 
but I worked myself into such a state 
of worry over Pete’s absence in this in- 
stanee that I could stand it no longer. 
There had been no snow since that of 
two nights previously, neither had it 
melted to amount to anything; I there- 
fore found his tracks easily enough and 
followed them on to where he had turned 
east, evidently only stillhunting (not 
tracking). Caleulating as to the time 
in the morning at which I had heard his 
rifle when I started on my bear trail, it 
seemed to me that I could not be far 
from where I had shot. A little further 
on he had sat down on a log and I came 
to the conclusion that the traps had not 
been seen to that morning anyway. But 
I could not get the presentiment of 
something dreadful having happened 
out of my head. A little further on he 
had jumped a buck, a big whopper with 
a slot like an elk on him. He had gone 
off with long bounds and slowed down 
to a trot and a walk, Pete’s tracks run- 
ning alongside as straight almost as an 
Indian’s! A little further on was a bit 
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of a knoll, up which I could see the 
tracks plainly enough, and where I eal- 
culated Mr. Buck had turned to take in 
the situation. So he had, but Pete had 
swerved round to the left and had got 
a shot in, for his empty cartridge still 
lay in the snow. I followed up to th 
top of the ridge and just over it I ¢ 

to the end of my run. With a sick 
sensation in my throat I walked 

where the snow was thrown around 
seattered bits of clothing and Pete’s rifle. 
Some pieces of antler, deer hair and 
blood, both of man and deer, told a 
ghastly tale. I could only read it in 
one way. Poor fellow! He had wound- 
ed the deer, which had been too quick 
for him and must have bored him 
through and through. The wolves had 
completed the dreadful business, and all 
they left of the bodies of the two were 
a few bits of hair and bone. Sad at 
heart I picked up his rifle. There was 
an empty shell in the breach, which he 
had evidently not had time to throw out 
before the buck was upon him, in al! 
probability itself in the throes of death, 
and they both had died there to serve 
as a feast for the wolves I had heard 
holding high revel, and whose howling 
had sounded so uncanny that night. 
How my cross words rankled in my 
brain! It seemed as if I was practically 
responsible for my friend’s untimely 
fate. Utterly dejected, I gathered up 
what scanty remains I could and, taking 
them along, managed to dig a hole under 
a big tree, for the ground was not vet 
hard frozen, and as gently as possible 
laid them away, piling large stones over 
to prevent burrowing animals molesting 
their last resting place. There was 
much sad work in the way of breaking 
of news later on. It was, and is, always 
a dark page in my hunting adventures. 





THE IMPARTIALITY OF NATURE 


ONEY FRED SWEET 


If we would come to an an- 
alysis, we would find that the 
thing about Nature’ which 
soothes is its impartiality. If, 
indeed, its fields are greener for 
one than another, the greater 
favor is accorded to those who, 
having fewer of this world’s 
goods, have less worries and a 
fuller heart for appreciation. 

Recently when the park board 
of one of the big cities decided 
to install ‘‘merry-go-rounds’’ 
and ‘‘shoot-the-chutes’’ 
ances 


contriv- 
in the city’s beautiful 
park system, criticism was made 
and justly so. 

The parks, as they were, held 
most of their charm because 
here were the places in all the 
crowded city where money did 
not count. No one could buy 
the sky and the air, and the 
fresh foliage paled in the sunlight and 
deepened in the shadows as truly for one 
as for another. Tired souls, worn from 
the crush with stronger competitors in 
life’s battle, found peace out where the 
rolling lawns belonged to those who 
cared to roam them over, and where tlie 
season’s first flowers looked up and 
smiled into each face alike. 

Only where man had built grand ter- 
races, thinking to improve upon Na- 
ture, and only when honking automobiles 
whizzed gloatingly along the quiet paths 
was the harmony jarred. With a lot 
of attractions added, to which an admis- 





sion fee would be charged, the jar to the 
souls seeking refuge would increase un- 
til the parks would lose all their power 
to heal and soothe. 

Down town, during the week, there is 
enough opportunity for noting the con- 


stant contrasts. For six days in‘ the 
week, humanity has the experience of 
walking on ‘‘other people’s ground’’ 
and living in ‘‘other people’s houses.”’ 
Just for Sunday afternoon when they go 
to the parks, they have felt a difference. 
Most of them have not studied altogether 
why, but it was largely because Nature’s 
thousand charms 
spread. 


were impartially 
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A VERY OLD INDIAN. ONE OF THE BETTER STYLES OF HOUSE IS SHOWN HERE 


A HAVASUPAI CAMP 


G. H. MARSHALL 


It was my first morning in Cataract 
Cafion, the home of the Havasupai clan 
of Apache Indians, and as I was to con 
duct the Government school situated i 
their ‘‘village,’’ I was naturally some- 
what anxious to see my future patrons in 
their homes. 

With this object in view the agent and 
I set out to visit some of the ‘‘leading 
families’’ of the tribe. As we walked 
down the sandy, narrow, winding trail 
that led to the village, I thought of all I 
had read concerning Indians, and won- 
dered what I should see. 


My curiosity was soon gratified, for as 
we passed around a sharp curve in the 
trail, a real Indian wigwam, just like the 
pictures I remembered from childhood, 
came into view. It was a small conical 
structure, much like a little haystack. A 
large forked pole projected from the cen 
ter, and around this several other very 
long poles had been placed. These lay 
in the fork of the center post, forming an 
irregular cone as they slanted away from 
it in all directions. Over this frame- 
work had been placed, shingle fashion, 
the firmly woven branches of a small 
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A HAVASUPAI 


shrub which grows abundantly in the 
Arizona desert. 

This house, if such it may be called, 
had but two openings; one at the top 
through which the smoke escaped, and 
another at the base through which the 
occupants—dogs, 
passed. 


eats and Indians-— 
This door did not face the trail, 
or village street, but was on the side of 
the hut farthest away from that thor- 
oughfare. The Indian loves seclusion, 
especially if white people live near. 

As we passed round the hut and ap- 
proached the doorway the loud barking 
of dogs announced our coming, and be- 
fore long a dusky hand removed the 
blanket that closed the entrance, and 
three or four shaggy heads appeared. 
The dogs, which seemed anxious to taste 
pale face flesh, were quickly called off, 
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HOUSE OF THE ROUGHER SORT. 


and after a few suppressed growls, set- 
tled themselves serenely upon a large 
square of ‘‘meseal’’ which was drying in 
the sun preparatory to being eaten later. 

While we were exchanging the custom- 
ary greetings, I noticed a small, flat- 
roofed structure upon which corn, 
pumpkins, peaches and mescal were 
placed to dry, and upon which three or 
four eats lazily dozed in blissful secur- 
ity from the dogs below. 

Upon being invited to enter, we bent 
ourselves almost double, passed through 
the door, and seated ourselves on the 
ground, carefully avoiding the proffered 
blankets, and while my friend jabbered 
in half-Indian, half-English with our 
host, I improved my opportunity by not- 
ing the contents of the house. 

In front, near the entrance, a small 











fire smoked and burned by turns. Close 
beside it sat a squaw kneading corn cakes 
and baking them on a large, flat stone 
placed half upright near the fire. Be- 
side her were her stone and pestle by 
means of which she had reduced her 
corn to meal. In one corner were stored 
corn, dried pumpkins, the dirty pans 
used at the last meal, rags and old 
clothes. Upon these the children and 
two or three kittens were having a morn- 
ing frolic. Hung carefully upon the 
rafters above me were several bows and 
arrows and a fine repeating rifle of the 
latest pattern. Tucked here and there, 
half out of sight, were baskets and trays 
in various stages of completion—speci- 
mens of the dusky housewife’s art: Deer 
bones which would be converted 
very useful 


into 
instruments ealled head- 
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TAKING A SHAMPOO 
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scratchers, protruded here and there, 
while carefully stowed away in the farth- 
est corner were the blankets and buck- 
skins which constituted the 
trade of the owner of the house. 
The agent had ended his conversation 
and we had just risen to go when our 
hostess with many gestures urged us to 
be seated again, at the same time offe: 
ing us some of the cakes she had be 
baking. 


stock in 


From among the various uten 
sils piled in a corner she brought forth 
a big spoon for each of us and motioned 
us to help ourselves to a dark, mysterious 
mixture which simmered suspiciously in 
a big black pot from which various mem 
bers of the household had been helping 
themselves. We declined her offer with 
thanks and many signs to show that we 


had just dined and could not eat any 








IN THE DISHPAN. 
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more—a thing very hard to make an In- 
dian understand. 

Having said ‘‘ good bye,’’ we made our 
way to the next camp, where we found 
the ‘‘ Lady of the House’’ taking a sham- 
poo in the dishpan. Her two boys, in- 
nocent of all clothes save a shirt, fled to 
safety behind their mother at our ap- 
proach, where they were caught by our 
kodak before they could heed their 
{ mother’s warning to run. 

At our next stop we found no one at 
home but a squaw who was busily en- 
gaged in making one of the baskets for 
which these Apache women are famous. 
Just inside the door, out of reach of the 
breeze, smouldered a bed of coals above 
which hung a very large tin can from 
which two long ears projected. Our 


HAVASUPAI 
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BASKET WEAVER 


curiosity was aroused and we made a 
closer inspection—much to our regret, 
for there, slowly stewing, was a jack 
rabbit, ‘‘hide, hair, hoofs, tail and all!’’ 

I had seen enough, and quickly sug- 
gested that we turn our steps homeward. 
At first I thought I could never eat 
again, but the bracing desert air soon 
restored my appetite, and when I 
reached the agency I was hungry 
enough. As we sat down to a dinner 
prepared, as most Arizona dinners of 
necessity are, from canned goods, I 
thought what a difference there was be- 
tween our own and the Indian’s food. I 
had not read ‘‘The Jungle’’ then and no 
Congressional investigating yvommittee 
had as yet made its report on the neces- 
sity of pure-food laws. 











— 











ALASKA BEAR HUNTING 


MY OWN STORY 


N. H. CROWELL 


We landed on the rockbound coast of 
Bricabrae Island in the dull grey dawn 
of an Arctic afternoon. We were de- 
layed two hours while we woke up the 
guide and helped him dress. He then 
gave us the information that his con- 
science would not allow him to work for 
the wages he had agreed upon, and we 
therefore cheerfully raised them for him. 

This preliminary settled, he borrowed 
Sam’s plug of tobacco and bit it exactly 
in two, compared the plug with the bite, 
hesitated and finally handed back the 
plug. Sam was terribly skinned on the 
operation but said nothing, as guides 
were scarce. 

After a long rest, while we unpacked 
our belongings, the guide told us to re- 
pack and tramp it eleven miles to an- 
other location, where bears were so thick 
they interfered with breathing. We did 
so with great cheerfulness, the guide 
watching us in an interested fashion and 
oceasionally varying the monotony of the 
affair by spitting on Sam’s new hunting 
boots. 

After reaching camp the guide exuded 
the information that it was considered 
de trop to pursue the bear rather than 
wait for the bear to pursue us. Bear, 
he said, were scarcely visible by the 
naked eye and he exhibited a large four- 
horse-power telescope that he had recent- 
ly had shipped in. It was guaranteed 
to locate any bear within sixty degrees 
of longitude if properly held, he said. 

After a square meal, during which the 
guide ate $14 worth of canned fruit, we 


decided to start out for bear. An unex- 


pected delay occurred, however, 

the guide pared a troublesome cor As 
he afterward decided to wash the foot 
that had the corn on, we were forced to 
postpone the start one day. 

Next morning we were up bright and 
early. That is, Sam and d were up. The 
guide was snoring like a prize pig under 
a gate. After trying to waken him, we 
turned to and got breakfast and dressed 
up for the beginning of the hunt. About 
this time the guide roused up and re- 
marked that it was a poor day for bear 
and asked for the loan of a razor. He 
said he had another corn on his other 
foot and thought it was a fine day to an- 
nihilate it. 

We put in some good objections and, 
after raising the guide’s pay, got him to 
agree to accompany us. We set out, 
Sam lugging an extra rifle for the use 
of the guide. We travelled 
mile through snow eight feet deep. 
When we stopped for a rest the guide 
said it was time for him to go back to 
camp and get dinner, as the doctor had 
ordered him to have his meals taken reg- 
ularly. We put in some time arguing 
with him and he finally gave in. 

We had gone several hundred thou 
sand yards when Sam suddenly yelled, 
‘*Bear!’’ and squatted in the path. 

Hearing a terrible noise behind me, I 
glanced around and noticed the guide’s 
coattails disappearing around a bend 

‘*Where’s that darn idiot going?’’ 
said Sam. 

‘*Search me!’’ I responded. 

In about fifteen minutes we saw the 


nearly a 
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guide on the side of a mountain three 
miles away, running like a deer. I 
waved my hat at him, but he only ran 
faster. 

We then started after the bear and 
followed the tracks nearly an hour. The 
tracks kept getting larger and larger, 
showing that we were getting near the 
game. At intervals we saw the guide 
on distant peaks, always going like the 
wind. 

About 3 p. m.—fourteen hours after 
breakfast—and about twenty-seven miles 
from camp, we flushed a covey of extra 
large bears. There 
flock. 


were nine in the 
**Hist!’’ whispered Sam. 
We then dug the snow out of our can- 
non and dragged our belts up several 
holes. Our plan was to jump in among 


the critters and scare them to death. 


After taking a bite of plug, Sam gave 


the word and we rushed into the midst 
of the gathering, slashed right and left 
with our bowie-knives and took an oc- 
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easional crack at each other with our 
trusty rifles. It was all over in a very 
few moments—not a single bear was left 
in sight. We had succeeded in fright- 
ening the entire pack out of the country. 

As a natural result we felt greatly 
elated. Late that night (or next morn- 
ing, which is the same thing in Alaska), 
we heard the guide coming back. At 
first we thought he was playing a set of 
rattle bones, but it was only his teeth 
chattering. 

After giving him a large can of sage 
tea the guide confessed that he had 
looked through the big telescope at the 
bears and it brought them so close that 
one coughed in his face and it seared him 
to death. 

We hunted for two hundred and for- 
ty-eight days, during which time we saw 
the guide four times, which is a record 
for Alaska. We brought back to civil- 
ization two of the most valuable hides 
ever seen north of Seattle. They were 
our own. It was a successful hunt— 
very. 


My Hemlock Shrine 


Whene’er the young day wakes from June’s green couch 
And smiles adown the forest ways, I early vouch 

My paths shall be among the hemlock vales, 

Beneath the emerald canopy, rich lined with silvered gales. 


A holy gloom maintains against the day. 


It résts 


Upon the dale like some great baldachin, and tests 


What quality the pageant may review. 
With silent lip reigns mutely where she will. 


Here solitude, 
The amplitude 


Of joy seems half restrained, and none may dare, 

Save only birds, make jocund speech. A solemn air 

Resists approach of either grief or joy, invites that subdued sense 
The spirit welcomes.in repose, but finds not in the tents 


Of men. 


The warbler bands—enigmas rare of song and wing— 


Atroop in fearless corps, explore the mystic spring 
Where start the gloom and silences, content to know 

My hemlock fane, whose sacred altars show 

Mute service in a litany the open heart alone may join. 
Sweet incenses and tonic balms at dawn enjoin 

Long tenure of communion with the nymphs and sprites 


That habit yet, 


in fancy, wooded dells. 


Quaint acolytes 


Perform in liveried garb that service meet for them 


In greening grove. 


I join the group, and clutch the hem 


Of vestment then in hope that virtue may pass out to me, 
Such virtue as shall break the spell of ill and set me free. 


C. LEON BRUMBAUGH. 





THE AUTHOR’S OUTFIT AND GAME. 


RETURNING FROM ONE OF HI8 HUNTS 


WOODSLOAFING FOR BIG GAME 








A naturalist hunter tells of the fun had on a lazy trip, when an un- 
usual occurrence between a big ram and a pack of coyotes was noted 








WILL RICHARD 


After a year of close, confining, in- 
door work, I needed a rest, both mental- 
ly and physically, and as the hunting 
season was near, I decided to take a trip 
to the mountains for a few weeks. I 
wanted to go all alone, so I could rest 
as much as I wished, hunt when I felt 
like it, and kill whatever game came my 
way without hunting too hard for it. In 
this way if I returned empty-handed I 
would not be disappointed. Such a trip, 
I figured, would be more satisfactory in 
the end, as most of the hardship and un- 
pleasantness would be eliminated and I 
would return home strong, healthy, rest- 
ed up and ready for another season’s 
work. ‘ 

Heretofore my hunts had been any- 
thing but restful, and while I was suc- 
cessful as far as killing my quota of 
game was concerned, there was so much 


hard work connected with them that but 
little real pleasure and repose resulted. 

I decided to go alone for another rea- 
son. I felt that I, with that ‘‘tired feel- 
ing’’ prevalent after the long months of 
arduous work, would only be a bore and 
a poor running mate to a more ambitious 
hunter. Lonesome I might be, but I 
could at least get next to Nature undis- 
turbed. 

Picking out three of my horses which 
I knew to be gentle under all circum- 
stances—good leaders, easy to catch, 
tough and of amiable dispositions—I 
saddled one, packed the other two with 
about three weeks’ rations, sleeping bag, 
small tent and stove, bid good bye to the 
wife and babes and started for the 
mountains to the southwestward of 
Cody, Wyo., my home, leading the two 
pack horses. Three days of easy travel 
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brought me well wp into the main di- 
vide, where elk, deer and bear signs were 
everywhere. Here I camped within ten 
feet of a fine, large trout stream. For 
several days I did little else but sleep, 
cooking only when hungry, catching all 
the trout I needed from the tent door— 
the horses meanwhile feeding contented- 
ly in a small park close by. 

Soon I got tired of trout, and as the 
big game season would be open in an- 
other day, I packed up early the follow- 
ing morning, and, leaving the trails en- 
tirely, pulled up a small creek towards 
the divide where I had found a bunch 
of rams each fall for two seasons past, 


and where I fully expected to find them . 


again, 


In this bunch was an especially 
fine old ram which I wished to get for 
I had tried for him the 
two preceding years, but somehow luck 
was always with him and he got away 
unhurt, leaving me to content myself 


my collection. 


with an inferior head. 

Camping that night at timber line, I 
awoke the next morning to find three or 
four inches of snow on the ground and 
it still snowing hard. For two days I 


lai -vound, whiling away the time 
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watching the Canada jays and Clark’s 
crows pack away the crumbs, etc., that 
I threw out from time to time. The 
next day the jays didn’t show up—indi- 
gestion, perhaps—and as it showed signs 
of clearing up, I went out to see how the 
horses were getting on. I found them 
in the edge of the timber, not 300 yards 
away. Among them were the fresh 
tracks of six or seven rams, showing 
they had fed with the horses during the 
early morning. It was then about 11 
o’clock and storming at intervals, but I 
decided to follow their tracks to see if 
my old ram was still on earth and 
amongst the bunch. I followed their 
tracks for perhaps a quarter of a mile, 
but it snowed and blew so hard I re- 
turned to camp. 

The next morning it was still squal)- 
ing, but I eould lie in camp nv longer. 
By 3 o’clock that afternoon I had hunt- 
ed all the timber and ‘‘pockets’’ around 
excepting two, without finding even any 
signs. Climbing the divide between 
these two ‘‘unhunted’’ pockets, I looked 
carefully into them, yet no signs did I 
see. [ was pretty tired by this time, as 
the snow was up to my knees every- 


SOME NICE SHEEP HEADS SECURED BY N. W. FROST AND FRED RICHARD AT HEAD OF THE 
GREYBULL RIVER, WYO. 
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where and I had been going since early 
morning, so I sat on a rock for a few 
moments before starting to camp. 

A small rock sticking through the ice 
on a little lake in one.of the ‘‘pockets’’ 
about 500 yards away tempted me to tar- 
get my rifle to see how it was shooting. 
so I sat there and fired two or three shots 
at it. Feeling rested, I got up from the 
rock and started for camp. I hadn’t 
gone fifty yards before I ran into the 
fresh tracks of those rams. My shoot- 
ing had seared them out of the timber 
where they had been lying, and in cross- 
ing the ridge they had passed me about 
fifty yards away while my back was 
turned, which made it possible for me 
to neither see nor hear them. 

Following their tracks in the snow 
with the glasses, I could see that they 
had crossed one of the ‘‘pockets’’ and 
entered the timber on the other side, 
and there, away up in the sparse tim- 


ber, I finally saw them, traveling slowly 


towards another divide, occasionally 
looking back my way. Luckily the 
storm had let up for a few moments, and 
I could make out the different rams. 
There in the lead was that big old ram 
again, his horns much larger than those 
of the others, making more than a com- 
plete eurve. His coat of hair was sleek 
and almost black, while his nose and 
rump patch seemed pure white, making 
a very contrasty and beautiful specimen. 
It seemed to me that he had improved 
in appearance each year, and now I 
wanted him worse than ever; but there 
he was, fully 700 yards away and still 
a-going. ‘‘A poor beginning,’’ thought 
I; ‘‘perhaps it will mean a better end- 
ing.’’ 

I took a rest and began bombarding 
the old fellow. Try as I might, I could 
not see where my bullets were going on 


AN OLD DISCIPLE OF WALTON 


Dad Frost of Cody, Wyo., Gets a nice string of fish 
while the rest of the party is after game 


account of the deep snow. Finally I 
saw him flinch and start to leave the 
bunch, taking a lower route, and as he 
went over the ridge I quit shooting and 
started across to where I had last seen 
him. This took me some time on ac- 
count of the snow and rough country. 
Finally I found his tracks where he had 
quit the bunch, but could find only now 
and then a drop of blood. When I 
reached the ridge where I last saw him, 
I looked over on the next one a half mile 
away and there he was on top, ready to 
drop out of sight on the other side, sil- 
houetted against a dark cloud, or squall, 
of snow and fog. 

Taking the glasses, I looked him over 
earefully, and concluded I had only 
slightly scratched him. The next in- 
stant he gave his head a shake and dis- 
appeared over the rim. Then the squall 
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THE HOME OF THE SHEEP. 


Fred Richard and N. W. Frost returning from a successful sheep hunt at head of Wind River, Wyo. 
Measurements of heads, 16 1-2 in. and 16 1-4 in., respectively. 


settled over the ridge thick and dark, as 
if drawing a curtain over the whole in- 
cident. I sat there for a moment, think- 
ing of the day’s hardship and disap- 
pointment, sorry he had even been 
scratched, since I had not killed him out- 
right, and feeling that even the elements 
helped to protect this noble ram and 
had cried out against his undoing. 
Soon I noticed it was beginning to get 
dark and realized that if I wished to 
sleep in camp that night I must be mov- 
ing. Hearing a small stone roll, I looked 
in the direction from whence came the 
sound, and there, not fifty yards away, 
stood a nice fourteen-inch ram looking 
straight at me. Evidently he had be- 
come separated from the rest and was 
trying to get to them. Would I again 
take an inferior ram? Wasn’t nature, 


the elements, hard luck or something 
sort of ‘‘rubbing it in’’? My third try 
at this old ram only resulted again in a 
smaller one offering itself. No! I 
would spare him, and with heartache and 
disappointment in full possession of me, 
I lowered my rifle and started for camp. 

I fell asleep that night trying to get 
the pleasure of the sight of that old 
ram, to sort of balance up for the hard- 
ship and disappointment. 

The next morning was. bright and 
clear and I resolved to start anew and 
make the trip yield me more pleasure 
than pain. I would leave that big ram 
for the next year and give my old friend, 
J. A. MeGuire, a try at him. My steel 
was not worthy of his. So packing up, 
I pulled over the divide, expecting to 
drop down into the next country for elk 

















A MAGAZINE 
while the tracking was good. On top 
of the divide I again ran into the old 
ram’s tracks, made early that morning. I 
knew the track instantly. He was trav- 
elling along the divide leisurely, no 
blood showing, and going much in the 
direction in which I was traveling. Af- 
ter a mile or so I noticed a coyote track 
in his; then two or three more, and 
finally five or six. This aroused my ecur- 
iosity. Finally the trail turned away 
from my direction, so I tied my horses 
and started after them, wondering if I 
would find that the coyotes had accom- 
plished that on which I had failed for 
three consecutive years. All this time 
the ram had been following the top of 
the divide, which was quite level, but 
now he went to the edge and then out 
on a ledge about five feet wide. Here 
the coyotes and ram had actually packed 
down the snow with their tracks. Look- 
ing carefully around, I could 
see no blood nor 
even _ sheep 
hair. Glane- 















TWO SHEEP KILLED BY N. W. FROST OF CODY, 


OF THE WEST 
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ing over the ledge I could see the im- 
print of the bodies of two coyotes about 
thirty feet below in the snow, appearing 
as though they had landed on their sides 
or backs, then gotten up and run off. Fol- 
lowing the ledge a few feet around a 


>? 


‘*nose,’’ it narrowed until it was a mere 
crevasse in the rocks; then into a rocky 
canon into which it seemed an 

could not alight. But the ram 
worked his way down this place 
across the canon to the other side. The 
Evidently 
they had caught up with him on this 
ledge. He had stood them off for a few 


moments, watched his chance, butted a 


eagi 
ha ] 


and 


coyotes had not followed. 


couple of them over the ledge, and as the 
rest scattered he wheeled quickly and 
ran out of the crevasse, then along the 
face of the rock where the coyotes could 
not follow, leaving them still hungry but 
wiser. 

The sun was shining nicely and the 
I did not even look 
I felt 


snow melting fast. 
to see if I could locate the ram. 


happy. ‘‘The survival of the fit- 
test’? and other things ran 
through my mind. I re- 
turned to my 

horses and 


eamped that 
night down 
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WYOMING, IN SAME COUNTRY AS THAT DE- 


SCRIBED IN THIS STORY. 
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below timber-line, placing my tent 
over the tracks of two bears made 
that afternoon as they fed along 
Undoubtedly they were even then feed- 
ing at the head of the creek not half a 
mile away. A bull elk bugled occasion- 
ally near by, but somehow I felt no de- 
sire to kill. 

I climbed a small prominence and 
watched the most gorgeous sunset I be- 
lieve I’ve ever seen. I watched the pur- 
ples and other tints and shades come and 
go. The bull elk came out into a small 
park with five cows, feeding, the bull oc- 
easionally bugling. Its voice seemed in 
harmony with everything else and I did 
not even raise my gun. It seemed to 
me that the sound of working a cartridge 
into the chamber would have been sacri- 
legious. Nature and its animals seemed 
happy and I would not mar it if I never 
got an elk. I strolled away to camp and 
got my supper, leaving the bull’s chal- 
lenge unanswered. 

The next day I fell in with several of 
Frost and Richard’s hunting parties, 
and decided to visit with them awhile. 
Again I rested for several days. 
one else was getting game. This aroused 
me at last and I went out and killed a 
bull elk, so I wouldn’t go home entirely 


Every 


‘‘skunked.’’ One day I noticed my 
clothes seemed decidedly tight. I must 
get home before they bursted wide open. 
I packed up one morning and three days 
afterwards was back to Cody. Weigh- 
ing myself, I found I had gained fifteen 
pounds (in eighteen days). How is 
that for accumulation ? 

Taken in all, I had enjoyed my trip— 
one of the most satisfactory I had ever 
taken. My horses gave me no trouble; 
I could break camp, pack up and be go- 
ing in thirty minutes at any time; I 
cooked only when I was hungry and I 
only had about 100 pounds on each pack 
horse. 

Before I close I must speak a few 
words of praise about the gun I carried, 
as considerable of the pleasure of this 
trip was due to it. It was a .25-caliber 
I had chosen 
this gun on account of its flat trajectory 
It killed the buii 
elk at 200 yards with only one shot 
through the lungs, showing it is large 


Remington auto-loading. 


and extreme accuracy. 


enough for any game we have in this 
As a bullet has to be placed 
right, whether it is of large or small cal- 
ibre, one may as well pack a nice light 
gun, with no recoil to it, as a heavier one. 


country. 
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WALKING IN THE ALLEGHENIES 


REV. P. C. HENRY 


The American people are beginning to 
recognize and appreciate the benefits of 
walking. Once over the ‘‘tiresome’’ 
stage, walking is full of keen enjoyment. 
If people would have health, let them 
walk. If they would enjoy the rarest 


form of invigorating enjoyment, let them 


get out doors and walk in the sweet, 
pure air of the country. 

Having on a previous trip traversed 
the Shenandoah Valley, with Natural 
Bridge as the objective point, I decided 
to penetrate into the Allegheny moun- 
tains, to behold the far-famed and pic- 
turesque scenery of the ‘‘Land of the 
Sky.’’ 

My friend Charles, a good pedestrian, 
and I made ready for the trip. Since it 
was to be a journey by foot, we decided 
to dress in light clothing and earry not 
an ounce of superfluous baggage, for to 
cross the Blue Ridge and Alleghenies as 
‘“‘pack animals’’ would likely destroy 
the pleasure of the trip. 

We left Nenoir, N. C., the terminus 
of a branch road of the Southern Rail- 
way, early one morning, for we decided 
to walk early and late, devoting at least 
four hours in the middle of the day to 
rest. 

From Lenoir to Blowing Rock leads 
an excellent toll pike, well graded and 
following mile after mile up a fork of 
the Yadkin river, in and out between 
picturesque mountains. 

At first one wonders to see the num- 
ber of hotels and boarding houses on 
the near-by mountain slope; but the 
moment one sets foot on the rock itself 
—which justifies its name by a brisk 
gale—the magnificence of the scenery is 


revealed. Here, at the highest point on 
the eastern rim of the Mississippi valley, 
where a child may almost toss a ston 
at will into the Watauga river, the Nev 
or the Yadkin river, the Alleghenies 
suddenly break off into a magnificent 
amphitheater of mountains, valleys and 
streams, all below Blowing Rock, which 
is 4,500 feet above the sea. 

The outlook from Blowing Rock also 
reveals how it came about that Daniel 
Boone and his friends chose this as their 
road to the Far West. The North Car- 
olinians found both the Blue Ridge and 
the Alleghenies between them and their 
goal, except at Blowing Rock, where the 
Blue Ridge joins the main chain of the 
Alleghenies. Here the slope, though 
steep, is practicable, and from the top 
of the main ridge the road follows easily 
down the Watauga river. On this di- 
vide there is a plateau of a few square 
miles, with good soil, very fertile bot- 
toms and abundant water. 

One looks in vain for the wretched 
one-room cabins, or the gaunt mountain- 
eers so plentiful in the Kentucky moun- 
tains. You may stay as we did in a lit- 
tle house alongside the road, occupied by 
a young couple just starting out in life, 
and you will find cleanliness, thrift, a 
comfortable bed and a good meal with 
corn bread, milk and honey. 

The traveler through these parts is 
occasionally taken for a government of- 
ficer on a quiet hunt for illicit stills. At 
a certain home, where lodging was re- 
quested, the first question by the lady 
of the house was: 
nue ?’’ 


*‘Are you a reve- 
Being assured that I was noth- 


ing of the kind, she went on: ‘‘I won- 
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dered the moment I saw you if all the 
stamps in the store were scratched.’’ 

Aseending the mountain, one fre- 
quently sees the steep slopes, at an angle 
of 75 degrees, planted to corn. Upon 
inquiry, we were told the method of such 
hazardous agriculture. A_ sure-footed 
beast, generally a mule, is first trained 
to walk back and forth along such a pre- 
cipitous slope, whereupon the ground is 
broken. The corn is then planted and 
cultivated entirely by hand. 

The first day’s experience taught us 
something about America’s highways. 
The Alleghenies are full of roads; even 


the wildest parts are more accessible 
than large areas of other mountains. 


The Watauga valley has been a highway 
for more than a century. Along the 
slope of its rugged gorge lies a good 
road, winding on a steady rise in and 
out among the ravines. 

The streams rise very quickly and in 
an hour any ford may deepen to six or 
eight feet; while during the spring 
freshets the river may stay up for three 
days at a time. As for the smaller 
ereeks, though the roads do not follow 
their beds, they may cross back and 
forth a dozen times in a mile. And after 
a hard rain you may as well tie your 
horse to a tree till the creek goes down 
again. The country is full of stories of 
people drowned at this or that ford, and 
Holmes ford on the Yadkin river is 
named for a woman by that name who 
tried the crossing once too often soon 
after a heavy rain. 

A recent incident was related to us. 
A fair-sized stream named Little river 
is crossed on a high bridge, but a small 
mountain creek about fifty vards dis- 
tant is forded. A stranger, happening 
along after a hard shower, crossed the 
main stream on the bridge, but failed to 
realize the danger in the rapidly rising 
and swift mountain creek. Being in a 


hurry, he urged the horse into the wa- 
ter, and the swift current caught the 
buggy, which in turn pulled the horse 
down stream. 


How the man escaped 
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was miraculous. The horse struggled 
with might and main to free himself, and 
finally sueceeded. However, he was car- 
ried down stream about two miles be- 
fore landing upon terra firma. Two 
wheels and the rear axle is all that has 
been found of that buggy. 

Oceasionally one sees a curious kind 
of log bridge, built just above the sur- 
face of the water and slanting at a sharp 
angle toward the head of the stream, so 
that when the rise comes the water will 
quickly flow over the bridge and thus 
weight it down. For foot passengers on 
all the streams there is some provision 
for crossing—a rail or plank across the 
smal] stream; and for wider streams, 
two logs side by side with cleats and a 
hand rail. 

The old-fashioned ‘‘Conestoga’’ wa- 
gon has not quite disappeared. Every 
now and then you see one of these craft 
—the wagon body, with its rounded can- 
vas top, has high sides, generally paintea 
green, and a high stern. The idea be- 
ing that in crossing a stream too deep to 
ford, the wagon body may be floated as 
a boat. 

Every few miles one sees a little store, 
with a stock of goods worth perhaps $100 
or $200, but it constitutes a club for the 
neighborhood. 

Leaving Blowing Rock, the traveler 
finds an excellent toll pike, in and out 
between picturesque mountains, to 
Boone, the capital of Watauga county. 
From Boone to Johnson City, Tenn., the 
Watauga river is followed mile after 
mile through a valley that recalls the 
earliest episode in western history. For 
it was through the valley of the Watau- 
ga river that Daniel Boone passed when 
he left his family ‘‘and peaceable hab- 
itation on the Yadkin river, in North 
Carolina, to wander through the wilder- 
ness of Kentucky.”’ 

The distance from Lenoir, N. C., to 
Johnson City, Tenn., is about 110 miles, 
and a trip by foot across the Alleghenies 
at this point is replete with picturesque 
mountain scenery. 




















HE WAS A BEAUTY—SLEEK AND FAT. 


ON THE GAME TRAILS OF MONTANA 








Description of a successful hunting trip near the Yellowstone 
Park line on the North. A mix-up with grizzlies at close quarters 








E. M. NILES 


I have just returned (November, 
1909) from a big game hunt in Park 
County, Montana, and trust that the 
readers of Outdoor Life will be interest- 
ed in it, just as I am interested in the 
splendid stories of your magazine. By 
way of preface let me say that Park 
County joins the Yellowstone National 
Park on the north, and the country along 
the Park line is practically the same on 


both sides of the line for a considerable 
distance, being high and mountainous. 
There is no better place for big game in 
North America than in this Park, for 
here all wild animals are protected, and 
elk, deer and bear are increasing rapid- 
ly. It is natural, therefore, for some of 
this game to drift across the line and 
into the country alongside the Park line, 
and hunters are quick to know that this 
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is the place for best shooting. On the 
28th of October, 1909, our party, com- 
posed of Nick Dreier, Doc. Snavely, Earl 
Dawes (whom we dubbed ‘‘the kid’’) 
and I, left Livingston with a four-horse 
outfit for the ‘‘Slough Creek’’ country 
in the southeast corner of the county and 
near the Park line. 

This is a hard country to get into with 
teams and wagon, and in fact hard to 
reach any way, as the trail leads over 
the divide, and it is often that hunters 
are snowed in on this divide early im 
November and are compelled to get out 
on snow shoes. But I have long since 
known that big game means hardship 


at times, and you can’t get it by riding 
out in an automobile or Pullman. 


We 








ON BOULDER RIVER—PREPARING LUNCH. 
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went up what is known as the Boulder 
Road, and it appears to be well named; 
in fact, the road is paved with boulders 
for about fifty miles, said boulders hav- 
ing been placed when the earth was 
formed, and no one has since seen fit to 
change the arrangement. The founda- 
tion is good but in places the surface 
seems to be somewhat corrugated. From 
the divide it took us two days to go fif- 
teen miles down to Slough Creek. Cut- 
ting trees and making roads was the 
program all the way, but we wanted to 
get in with the wagon, for we felt sure 
that we would have meat to pull out, 
and this long-distance packing requires 
more horses than we had. 

We got into a good-looking country 
and pitched our tent the afternoon of 
the fourth day. We had selected a fine 
place on the bank of a little stream about 
two miles from the Park line and at the " 
edge of the timber. I am a strong be- 
hever in having a good eamp and that 
situated in a good place, and where is 
the sportsman who does not take pride 
in his camp? Why, this is part of the 
pleasure to be gained, and to live beside 
a sparkling mountain stream, amid the 
pines and balsam, with a small natural 
meadow in front and the snow-capped 
mountains towering all around you, for 
a week or two, is of itself good pay for 
the trip. A camp stove in one corner 
of the tent; a big bed of hay on which 
to throw your blankets in another cor- 
ner; a log at the foot of the bed and an- 
other at the side to hold the hay in place 
and serve as seats; some stakes driven in 
the ground with small poles on top for 
a table; a wire strung the length of the 
tent on which to dry wet clothes, and a 
lantern hung from the ridge pole: well. 
that is solid comfort, as every hunter 
knows. Feed for the horses was plenty. 











There was an old corral which we fixed 
up to put them in nights, and we had a 
few bales of hay which we had bought 
of the last rancher passed on our flight 
from civilization to the wilds. 

The next morning, Doc and the Kid 
concluded to stay in camp and rest up 
one day, while Nick and I, after sur- 
veying the lay of the country, mapped 
out a trip which we thought would be 
about the proper stunt for the first day, 
stuffed our pockets with lunch and hit 
the high places for the top. There was 
no snow in the valley, but on the hills 
there was about eight inches. We knew 
that elk would be high up, as that depth 
of snow would not drive them down, and 
especially during the day time, they will 
go way up and lie down in the snow 
rather than be down below the snow 
line. We followed up a creek (in fact 
it is difficult to get up any other way), 
and reached what appeared to be the 
top of the divide about noon, finding a 
practically level country with open tim- 
ber, and which looked mighty good for 
elk. Eating our lunch, we decided to 
press on south a little farther and then 
circle back against the wind. I hardly 
think we had gone 300 yards after eat- 
ing lunch, when I saw a big bull elk to 
my right about 100 yards off. He scent- 
ed us at the same time but did not see 
us, and started to run in a direction that 
would take him past us at not more than 
fifty yards. I took two quick shots at 
him, one of which hit him in the neck, 
but too low to stop him, although it 
served to change his course, and he came 
directly towards me. I have never 
made up my mind whether he was charg- 
ing me or whether he was simply dazed 
and did not see me, but certain it was 
that he was making for me, and that 
mighty fast. Before I could shoot again 
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“THE WAY WE PLUNGED DOWN THAT HILL 
WAS SOMETHING ON THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAIN SHEEP ORDER.” 


Nick’s rifle cracked and the bull went to 
his knees, shot through the neck, seem- 
ingly put out of business. 

This was the first elk that I had ever 
seen killed. I had shot plenty of ante- 
lope, deer and other small game, but this 
was the first time I had ever seen this 
noble animal laid low, and of all the 
game animals, in my estimation, the bull 
elk is easily the most splendid of them 
all. The deer is more clever, the moose 


“AS THEY WATCHED FOR A GOOD SHOT ANOTHER BEAR SHOWED UP, 
AND THEN A THIRD.” 
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larger, but the elk is the prize of the 
hunter. For years I had longed for a 
fine set of antlers to grace the walls of 
my office; long had I envied the lucky 
hunter who had brought back as a tro- 
phy of the chase this lord of the hills, 
and now, before me was this noble ani- 
mal, mortally wounded, and yet with 
what tremendous reserve energy did he 
tear up the earth with his horns and 
smash the underbrush in his struggies. 
With a feeling of awe and admiration 
and a thrill that comes only to the sports- 
man when he feels that he has secured 
his prize, did we gaze on this monarch 
of the mountains for a time in silence, 
until Niek suggested that I end his 
struggles. He was a beauty, sleek and 


fat, a splendid specimen of his kind, and 
as I viewed him outstretched at full 
length in the snow, I regretted that all 
lovers of the sport could not be present 


to share with us in the scene. We 
skinned and cut him up, carefully re- 
moving the scalp for mounting. His 
antlers were not the best, but very good, 
being what is known as a six pointer, and 
we estimated that he would dress 175 
pounds to the quarter. Throwing the 
skin over the meat, we left it lying in 
the snow, as it was too much of a job to 
hang it up; in fact, the snow will draw 
the blood out of it pretty well. 

That night after a good supper we 
killed the elk over again for the benefit 
of the other boys; we were justified in 
feeling just a little vainglorious regard- 
ing our prowess, and with visions of 
how we would entertain the admiring 
crowds on our return to the simple life, 
and with what conviction would we ex- 
ploit the strenuous life led in the hills. 
we wrapped ourselves in our blankets 
and in the peaceful security of inno- 
cense and virtue slept as one ‘‘ rocked in 
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the cradle of the deep.’’ And now still- 
ness reigns supreme; the moon, piercing 
the tissue of fleecy clouds, awakens from 
out the frosty earth myriads of spar- 
kling gems and hurls mighty shadows 
from the towering pines. 
coyote awakens the echoes of the hills 
with his dismal ery, and the night «rags * 
on apace. “Roll out of there, 
mighty nimrods,’’ yelled Nick at 6:30. 
‘*Breakfast is now ready; send up your 
orders.’’ He had got up and prepared 
a feast fit for a king, and we voted him 
a leather medal on the spot and gave him: 
the job permanently. Though a little 
stiff in the joints, it wasn’t long before 
we were ready to face a stack of flap- 
jacks which Nick had baked on the basis 
of eighteen toaman. Appetite? Well, 
yes, in a chronie form. 

You growling dyspeptics of the simple 
life—you yellow complexioned individ 
uals who daily make life miserable for 
the wives of your bosom by mincing and 
croaking over the delicacies prepared 
for you—you thin-blooded specimens of 
the human race who live on downy beds 
of ease and birds’ tongues, approach 
and see the grub vanish. Beans, bacon 
and biscuit; liver, cheese and flapjacks, 
with an Irish mulligan for dessert. Eh, 
what? Away to the hills and put a lit- 
tle iron in your blood and a few knots 
in your muscles. 

‘*We’ve got to get that meat down to 
day, boys,’’ said Nick; ‘‘those ornery 
coyotes will be into it; besides, I saw 
some bear tracks near it yesterday and 
if a bear gets at it he will cache the whole 
thing.’’ So it was agreed that we take 
the day and pack down the meat. We 
had two pack saddles and two riding 
saddles, so picking up the hill trail of 
the day before and cutting a few trees 
and windfalls, we made a fairly good 
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trail, and without a hitch returned with 
the whole bunch of meat, the scalp and 
horns. Nothing had touched the meat, 
but some coyotes had been circling 
around it and the second night, had it 
been left, they would have been at it. I 
always make it a practice to tie my hand- 
kerchief, neck scarf or some part of my 
clothing to the meat or to a stick near 
it, and if that is done nothing will touch 


sure that the elk were pretty well up, as 
the one we had killed was high, and all 
the tracks we had seen were near the 
top, so we pushed on to the ridge. It 
was a warm day, the snow was melting 
fast and we knew that there would be a 
bad crust the following day, so we de- 
cided to make a good day of it while 
the tracking was good. At the head of 
the ravine we wént up was a large basin, 





“OVER THE SIGHTS OF MY RIFLE I SAW THOSE STUBBY EARS DROP DOWN.” 


it for quite a time as a rule, and never 
the first night. 

The next morning Doe said he wanted 
to rest again, as he had helped pack the 
meat down and was pretty well used up, 
and would watch camp and tend to the 
horses; so the three of us hit the trail at 
daylight and went up Tucker Creek, a 
tributary of Slough Creek. We were 


on one side of which was a rim rock, 
with scattering trees at its base, making 
it an ideal place for elk. It was decided 
that I should take the ridge to the right 
and the other two boys would take the 
left side of the basin and we would work 
down through, coming togethér at the 
end of the ridge about a mile away. I 
worked along the ridge and saw plenty 
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of fresh elk tracks which led down into 
the basin, and felt sure that the boys 
would start something. I reached the 
appointed place of meeting and waited 
for the other fellows, who showed up in 
a few minutes. We were discussing the 
situation and what to do, when out 
jumped a big bull that had been lying 
down at the base of the ridge directly 
under us and started for the timber 
across an opening about 200 yards wide. 
I was the first to see him and throwing 
my automatic on him ealled to the boys 
to ‘‘give it to him.’’ The way that the 
lead cut the air was something musical, 
and the way in which that bull went 
down with a broken back was something 
gratifying to us; but he continued to 
crawl along and into the woods out of 
sight. Nick and I had emptied our 
guns, and the Kid had cut in a few times 
with his .30-30, but I was loth to admit 
that neither of the others had fired a 
shot, as I had heard nothing by my own 
bombardment. But this is an experience 
that many hunters will testify to, so 
eager was I and so intent on the very one 
thing that I was doing. To go straight 
towards the bull would be to go down a 
steep decline for about 100 yards, but 
by going around to the right about 300 
vards, a person could get an easy slope. 
Nick immediately decided that the far- 
thest way round was the safest and hit 
the high spots for anend run. The Kid 
and I took the position that we didn’t fa- 
vor end runs and proceeded to hit the cen. 
ter; and the way we made plunges down 
that hill for gains was something on the 
Rocky Mountain sheep order. It didn’t 
take us long to overhaul the wounded 
bull, which had been making good head- 
way in spite of the fact that his hind 
parts were out of commission. I knew 
that we could not be far from the Park 
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line, and as is always the case, an animal 
wounded or badly scared will make for 
the Park if he has ever been there, for 
he seems to know instinctively that there 
he will be safe; I was afraid that he 
would get across the line and escape us 
hence our haste. 

I was the first to come up to the bull 
and at about fifty yards caught him in 
the back of the head, and it was all over 
but skinning. He was larger than the 
first one we had killed—in fact, was a 
monster. His head was superb, having 
seven points and a broad beam. His 
teeth were very fine also, and the Kid 
and I walked around as though on air 
for a time surveyitig our quarry and in- 
dulging in mutual congratulations. We 
did not have a camera with us that day 
and I shall always regret it, for we could 
have obtained as fine a picture as it will 
ever be possible to get of alarge elk. In 
a few minutes Nick came up out of 
breath and broke in with, ‘‘Did you see 
that bear?’’ having evidently forgotten 
about the wounded bull. No, we hadn’t 
seen any bear—what about it? Nick had 
been running down the slope, bent only 
on heading off the bull, and for argu 
ment’s sake it is fair to admit that Nick 
was ‘‘sure goin’ some’’ and he ran 
plump into a big silver tip, which, as 
Nick put it, was ‘‘bigger than a skinned 
horse.’” He was not just exactly clea: 
as to what did actually happen, but i 
seems that after emptying his gun at tly 
elk, he had forgotten to reload, and fo 
that reason I have no doubt that the sair 
bear will hole up this winter as per 
schedule, whereas had Nick taken the 
precaution to slip another clip of five 
into his gun before his meeting with 
bruin, the skin of said bear would have 
furnished the theme for many a good 
bear story for Nick’s grandchildren. The 


















































THE NATURAL HOME OF THE GRIZZLY. 


Kid, with a sort of reminiscent air, 
hummed a tune. ‘‘of all sad words of 
tongue or pen.’’ The said bear still 
roams, and Nick continues to cuss his 
luck, swearing by the point of his knife 
and his Dutch ancestors that he will ‘‘ git 
him yet.’’ The Kid suggested to Nick 
that as his gun was found to be useless, 
it would have been perfectly proper and 
sportsman like to have slaughtered the 
bear with his hunting knife, to which 
Nick replied that he thought of that, but 
on sober reflection decided that it would 
be too bad to spoil such a fine hide by 
slashing it full of holes, and the argu- 
ment seemed conclusive. 

But in justice to Nick, I will add that 
in looking the ground over we discovered 
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tracks of the said bear that very much 
resembied in shape and size the hind 
quarter of a bull elk; and there is no 
question, from the signs in and about the 
point of meeting, that Nick had met a 
bear, but we could not determine as to 
who was the more seared. 

On skinning the bull we found that he 
had been hit in the neck and that a ball 
from either Nick’s or my Remington 
had completely severed his backbone, 
and, ranging forward and down, .had 
lodged against the skin below, which 
bullet I am keeping as a relic. We aft- 
erwards stepped off the distance at which 
we had shot at the elk and found it to 
be 300 yards from the foot of the hill. 
As the ridge must have been about 200 
yards high, it would appear that some 
one had made a good shot, and it was 
also good proof of the shooting qualities 
of the gun. Right here let Me say that 
during the last fifteen years I have hunt- 
ed big game with no less than eight dif- 
ferent makes of rifles, and it is by judg- 
ment, based on experience, that the 
Automatic Remington, .35-caliber is the 
best gun for big game that I have ever 
used. As every hunter knows, there are 
times when quick work bags the game: 
you see a glimpse or a single bound of 
your game, and with a lever gun one 
shot is about all you can get; whereas, 
with the automatic, you could possibly 
get several; and besides, for hard and 
accurate shooting there is no better gun 
made. I have never seen a man who 
was dissatisfied with this gun, and to 
try one is to use one. 

The next day we packed down the 
meat, and with eight quarters hanging 
up around camp, we felt we were in a 
position to stand a siege for several 
moons if necessary. We now had about 
all the meat we could haul out of the 
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country, as we had some bad hills to 
make, and the fifth day we concluded to 
rest up and further plan operations. 
Nick was still irritated over his bear 
episode, and occasionally talked in his 
sleep about it; in fact, once he grabbed 
the Kid who was sleeping next to him 
and nearly shook the socks off the poor 
fellow before he could explain that he 
was no bear and not in sympathy with 
one. 

We finally agreed that we would make 
a try for bear only on the following day, 
which was Saturday, and accordingly 
Nick, the Kid and I pulled ourseives to- 
gether for the final test. 

Doe said he had not lost any bear 
himself, and would shoot grouse during 
the day and hold himself in readiness to 
sew up any rents and tears that we might 
exhibit on our return. After we had 
filled our pockets with lunch, Nick sug- 
gested that we string a few of his flap- 
jacks on our belts in case of an emer- 
gency or a stay-out for the night, for. 
said he, ‘‘this is the day we get into the 
big ones with fur on and it may be that 
we will have to go some before we get 
back to camp.’’ Here he was predict- 
ing better than he knew. 

By this time we had all come to regard 
Nick as the leader of the bunch, so far 
as prowess was concerned, and in the 
culinary department he certainly showed 
some class which we were all quick to 
note and recognize. Of course, there 
were a few Dutch dishes that were a lit- 
tle novel at first, but everything went 
for good fish, and though at times I 
feared ptomaine poisoning, we never lost 
a Man, 

My long suit in camp was washing 
dishes and scouring the silver, but from 
the first I refused to touch the cut glass 
and Haviland ware, for I had not been 
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used to it at home, and most of the.time 
I bucked on washing the linen; but when 
a disagreement was imminent, Doe. 
would jump into the breach. In the 
forenoon we covered some good al 
country and saw several fresh tracks, b 
there was ‘‘nothing doing.’’ At 1 

we were still together and ate part of 
lunch. Nick said nothing but looked as 
though loaded for bear, and as though 
he scented bear in the wind, and I knew 
that if he ran into anything in the bear 
line there would be a settling of old 
seores. We decided to separate and 
work down through a piece of timber 
and meet near where we had killed the 
last elk and where Nick had run into his 
big one. We had talked of the possibility 
of a bear having found the elk carcass 
and that we might either find one there 
or else track him from that place; but 
I didn’t have much faith in the idea. 
We proceeded on the plan to go slow, 
very quietly, and follow the first fresh 
bear track and stay with it. I shortly 
jumped a bull, but as I had no use for 
elk, I passed him up. At about 2 p. m. 
I found myself near the place where we 
had made the long shot at the elk, and 
for want of a better notion, I concluded 
to follow his trail down to where we had 
cut him up and there wait a time for 
the boys. I had taken but a few steps 
when, ‘‘pow—pow—pow—bang—pow,”’ 
then after a short pause, some more 
shots, and then some more, about fifteen 
in all, down the hill in the direction of 
the elk carcass. Well, thought I, they 
have sure enough got into a bunch of 
something: probably another bull at long 
range, and starting on a brisk run | 
headed for the scene. Occasionally | 
heard a shot and on coming within hail- 
ing distance, called out as to what was 
the trouble. The reply I received was 
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certainly all that the heart could wish. 
‘‘Hurry up, Niles, bear,’’ yelled Nick. 
Bear, well, I had come 100 miles for 
bear: I was looking for bear, and the 
name sounded mighty sweet to my ears at 
about that stage of the game, and the 
only reason that I ran from there down 
was because I couldn’t fly. It seems that 
Nick and the Kid had seen a bear at the 
elk carcass when they were about 150 
yards off, and while they could see the 
bear, they could not be seen, as they 
were in the timber, while the elk had 
been killed in a small opening. As they 
watched for a good shot, another bear 
showed up and then a third, one of 
which was larger than the others. All 
were grizzlies, or, as some of the old tim- 
ers say ‘‘silver tips.’’ The boys decided 
that they would not get closer, but would 
cut intothem at this range,so choosing the 
big one they both let drive and smashed 
her right hip. After rolling about for 
a moment, she sat up and looked for the 
source of the trouble and roared like a 
wounded boar. The boys took another 
shot at her, when she started to roll 
down the hill, slapping her sides most 
viciously. Whenever the other bears 
exposed themselves, the boys would take 
a shot at them, but as they never stopped 
running about, it was a difficult matter 
to land on them. The boys had got at 
least one bullet into another bear besides 
the big one, and had driven them into 
the woods out of sight, when the writer 
appeared on the battlefield—a second 
Blucher stunt, so to speak. 

Nick excitedly pointed to me where he 
had last seen the bears, and admonished 
me to be careful and not get close to 
them for they were wounded and were 
mighty savage. I was determined to get 
alongside of them if possible, for this 

long-range shooting is not my fort, and 


then I knew the boys would not let them 
chew me up too badly, and under the 
circumstances, I felt pretty nervy. The 
fact of the matter was that I had never 
had anything to do with grizzlies, or I 
would have been more cautious. This 
talk I had heard about not being able to 
kill or stop a grizzly just as easily as 
anything else had never appealed to me 
seriously, but at this writing I have 
changed my mind in several regards 
about the beast. 

I got my old automatic ready and 
charged into the woods where the boys 
said the bear had gone, the other fellows 
keeping a short distance behind me. I 
had not gone more than 100 yards when 
I saw a bear about 60 yards from me 
He was running back and forth and 
roaring like a bull, not having decided 
whether to charge me or run away, and 
as my friend the Missourian would put 
it, ‘‘He was sure ’nuff mad bear.’’ | 
could see that he was bleeding from a 
shot in his side, but he appeared to be in 
good fighting trim. 

I levelled my gun at the brute and 
walked towards him, for two reasons: I 
wanted to see just what he would do, and 
then I wanted to get close enough so 
that I would be sure to hit him in the 
head. 

I had taken perhaps ten steps in his 
direction when he stopped running about 
and turned towards me, prepared to 
stand his ground. I am satisfied that if 
I had taken another step he would have 
charged me. I didn’t care to further 
experiment, however, and drawing down 
pretty close on him just as his head was 
turned a little to one side, I caught him 
just under the ear and he never rolled 
over, the bullet passing clear through 
his head. I started to walk up to him 
to look him over, when Nick yelled at 
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me to keep away from him, that he 
wasn’t dead, and threatened to thrash 
me and a few more things. 

He might have earried out his threats. 
but just at this juncture I heard an- 
other bear roaring and making a fierce 
racket about 100 yards to my right, and 
presently I saw him sitting on a ‘wind- 
fall. He had plenty of chance to get 
away, but he seemed to be inclined to 
stay and see the scrap out, and in a 
short time he jumped off on the ground 
and started to circle around us. We took 
a shot at him at about 75 yards, and 
some one hit him, for he rolled over a 
few times and sawed the air with his 
paws in prizefighter style. When he 
stopped I eut into him again, and down 
he went and over he rolled. When he 
got to his feet he made a race for me, 
roaring and growling, and I am frank 
to admit that he didn’t look very invit- 
ing. I shot into him twice more at about 
twenty yards and stretched him at full 
length. Then the kid came up and as 
the bear began to stir a little he cut into 
him a couple more times. We ll 
watched the bear for a moment or two 
and were wondering whether he was ‘‘all 
in’’ or not, when all at once he got up 
and started to crawl towards me, liter- 
ally all shot to pieces, and yet as full 
of fight as a poreupine is full of quills. 
[ actually began to think the ‘‘Old 
Harry’’ himself was in that bear. If I 
had been alone I certainly would have 
been tempted to take the back trail, for 
if began to look as though we couldn’t 
kill him by shooting. We had shot him 
full of holes but hadn’t hit him in the 
head, and as he crawled towards us (he 
couldn’t do anything but crawl) I was 
compelled to declare that he was the 
gamest specimen of anything I had ever 
seen, I knew he didn’t have strength or 
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speed sufficient to be at all dangerous, 
and hence there was no need of becom- 
ing nervous over the outcome, but I want 
to publicly acknowledge that I shall 
hereafter take off my cap to Sir Grizzly, 
for there is no yellow streak in him. 
At ten yards I sent a ball crashing 
through his brain and he quit for good. 
When we skinned him there were no less 
than seven bullet-holes clear through 
him, one of which had hit his heart. He 
was not large—in fact the two we had 
killed would weigh about’ 400 pounds 
each, and we concluded that they were 
las’; year’s cubs of the old bear. We de- 
cided that it was up to Nick to start in 
to skin the last bear, while the Kid and 
I would Zo back and look up the big 
bear, which was satisfactory all around. 
Now, understand, Nick had assured 
me that the big bear was ‘‘all in’’ and 
by this time would be ‘‘too dead to 
skin,’’ and stated that I would find her 
up near the elk carcass. This looked 
easy, but all the time I had a faint sus- 
picion that it didn’t mean much to have 
a shot or two into a grizzly, and pos- 
sibly the old girl might yet be able to 
wiggle her claws if occasion offered. 
But, slipping in a fresh clip, we started 
back up the hill to where I was te find 
the old bear, all stiff and ready to skin. 
We came to the first bear we had killed 
and he seemed quiet enough on looking 
him over, and we were pushing on up 
the slope to where the elk carcass was, 
when I happened to look to my_ right and 
there behind a clump of balsams 
crouched the old bear with her head 
flattened down on her paws. Her blood- 
shot eyes rolled up, looking at me like a 
big, ugly dog that is chained and always 
on the watch for some one to come with- 
in his reach, I had almost passed the 
clump of trees before I saw her, and 
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wouldn’t have noticed her at all (and 
if I hadn’t seen her just as I did there 
might have been a different theme for 
a story) had it not been that I saw a 
trail in the snow where she had crawled 
in the direction of the trees. I was, of 
course, all ready to shoot. I had both 
hands on my rifle and the safety thrown 
down, for the atmosphere around that 
particular neck of woods had a decided 
bear smell to it, and I knew that it was 
mighty good politics to keep awake. I 
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that bunch of long hair raise on her 
back over the shoulders—and as I think 
it over now, I wonder that I didn’t take 
time to get my kodak out and take a 
snap or two—-for what a fine bear pic- 
ture it would have been. I don’t think 
that I would have cared to have my 
photo taken at the same time, for it 
would have spoiled the effect, and the 
honors were all with the bear. It might 
have been that my hair was combed 
pompadour at the time, and as’ my 
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THE CAMP, SHOWING SOME OF THE TROPHIES OF THE HUNT.—THE AUTHOR ON BAY PONY 
TO RIGHT. 


am afraid that I would have experienced 
a slight chill in my lower extremities had 
I a little more time to think it over, but 
under the circumstances about the only 
thing to do was to act before any yel- 
low streaks became visible and then 
when it was all over to take time and 
wipe the cold sweat from my brow. The 
bear got up on her front feet, and I 
have a clear recollection of seeing about 
a basketful of long white fangs sudden- 
ly appear. Over the sights of my rifle 
I saw those stubby ears drop down and 


friends know me to wear my locks in 
other styles, I would be ealled upon to 
explain. I might have tied the beast up, 
had I a rope, and led her down to camp, 
but as I didn’t have one handy, I aban- 
doned the idea. I caught as good a sight 
as my nerves would permit and pulled, 
hitting her just above the eyes and in 
the brain, and with a few convulsive 
shudders it was all over, and my first 
grizzly bear stunt had passed into his- 
tory. 

This is practically the end of my story, 
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but from what we experienced in the 
killing of these three grizzlies, I have 
come to the conclusion that it is a mighty 
diffieult proposition to kill a grizzly un- 
less he is shot in the brain. I mean by 
that, it is next to impossible to kill him 
outright by shooting him in the body, 
and I will better know how to proceed in 
a bear fight next time. 

Those bears could all have gotten 
away if they had been disposed so to 
do, but they didn’t try to get away, and 
[ am satisfied that the reason that griz- 
zlies are becoming scarce is because they 
are not afraid of a man and it is an 
easy matter to get a shot at them. The 
bears were all fine specimens, and in 
fact none better have been seen in this 
locality. The boys generously awarded 
the biggest skin to me, and we carried 
the pelts to the camp that night, a dis- 
tanee of eight miles, rather than to take 
a chance of leaving them in the woods 
over night. 

We felt satisfied over the trip, but 
could we have hauled any more meat, we 
would have stayed for the other two boys 
to have killed a bull each. But I have 
always been opposed to the wasting of a 
pound of meat. It seems no less than 
criminal for game to be killed merely 
for the sake of killing it for its head. We 
all felt that way, and Monday morning 
we broke camp and started on the back 
trail to the haunts of men and to the 
simple life. The elk heads and bear 
skins are now at the taxidermy shop, 
where they will be made into rugs and 
mounted as only the best workmen can 
do it, and in due time the said trophies 
will adorn our respective domiciles. It 
may be that we shall, from time to time, 
with pardonable pride, relate to our 
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friends and acquaintances the story of 
the chase as here related, and at the 
same time feel a touch of righteous van- 
ity—and why not? Is not the servant 
worthy of his hire? A man who toils 
up and down these rugged mountains 
and endures the hardship that he must 
of necessity experience is justified to the 
fullest degree in sharing and enjoying 
all the satisfaction, pleasure and credit 
there is in it. 

We who love to hunt, and live the 
outdoor life, enjoy what seems to me to 
be one of the greatest pleasures of life. 
I have always sympathized with the man 
who did not care for these things, or 
who did not have the requisite physical 
endurance, I expect to hunt a ‘ong as 
I can tramp the hills, and so does every 
other man who enjoys the recreation. 
Every year as the season closes we plan 
for the next year, and year by year our 
interest increases. And why not? Is 
there any better, nobler, manlier sport? 
Is there anything that is so _ free 
from unfairness, or that comes near- 
er the spirit of the square deal as this 
legitimate recreation ? 

And, finally, let me say that in the 
great drama and comedy of life; amid 
the tremendous struggle for the survival 
of the fittest; in the rush and erush of 
our great industrial and commercial 
strivings; in the daily grind of the mill 
in which we all do and must contribute 
our share, we tire and become weary and 
long for something that will for a time at 
least drive it all from our mind, sight 
and presence; and then it is that the 
hills, the streams and the woods invite 
us, and in the name of my burdened and 
oppressed fellows, I would that more 
would listen to the call of the wild. 
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TWO FREAKS THAT MET THE SAME FATE. 


It is rather uncommon to receive in the same mail two such odd freaks of nature as those portrayed 


in the accompanying photographic reproductions, sent us by those old-timers of the est, Imeson Bros., 
of Challis, Idaho. These photographs show a decided horn malformation on an old bull elk who suc 
cumbed to the hunger and cold experienced on Wyoming’s bleak winter ranges; also a spike bull w 

a decidedly freakish horn that 


grows nearly out of the center of the forehead. This animal met 
Same sad fate as that of the one above. 
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Outdoor Life will be glad to receive information at any time of any infraction of the 
game laws of any state. Such information will always be immediately communicated to 
the game department of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been com- 
mitted, after which it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying 
out of the game department’s duties in the premises. It is not our intention to divert such 
information from the game department channels, but rather to solicit such information 
in addition to what has already been sent to the department by the informant. 








Exhibit A—Mr. Bales Offers Some Evidence 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see that W. B. 
Meetch is still muck-raking and endeavoring 
to drag others into this controversy. There- 
fore, and for that reason, I hereby offer you 
for publication the following acknowledg- 
ment, written by H. B. Meetch, read, ap- 
proved and signed by W. B. Meetch. his 
father, on the 29th day of June, 1908. This 
was after the hunt was all over, and ac- 
counts for my doings (as far as the 
Meetches are concerned) up to this time. 

Several days later, and while we were 
waiting at Unga for the steamer to take us 
to Seward, the Meetches came to me and 
asked me if I would not permit them to ship 
a barrel containing four Alaska bear skins 
(the bear had been killed after the 11th of 
May, 1908, and before we knew the provis- 
ions of the new game law that had been 
passed when I was in the field) to Seattle 
in my name. 

I told them that any rights that I was 
entitled to they were welcome to use in 
getting out their extra skins, so the barrel 
of four bear skins was shipped to Seattle in 
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my name. But when we boarded the steam- 
er, homeward bound, [ received through the 
mail from Washington, D. C., a copy of the 
new game law, which limited the number 
of bears to three specimens to each sports- 
man, and required a hunting permit for each 
hunter, at a cost of $50.00 for each sports- 
man. 

So I went at once to the Meetches and 
told them that I had no legal right to ship 
any bear at all out of Alaska that had been 
killed after May lith, 1908, and notified 
them that the barrel of bear skins could not 
be shipped to Seattle in my name. They ob- 
jected strenuously to this, but I was firm in 
the matter, and nothing more was said 
about it until we reached Seward. 

On arriving at Seward I demanded that 
the barrel of bear skins shipped in my name 
be released. This was done, and [| turned 
the barrel of skins over to the Meetches, 
and took a receipt for the same. 

The Meetches then wanted me to cable 
to the governor of Alaska (at their expense) 
and see if I could not arrange to still take 
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out the barrel of bear skins for them. This 

I agreed to do, and wrote a telegram like 

the following: 

“To the Hon. Governor of Alaska, Juneau, 
Alaska. 

“Have I any legal right to ship out of 
Alaska four Brown bear skins? The bears 
were killed after May i1lth, 1908, the date 
the new game law went into effect. 

(Signed) “L. L. BALES.” 

This cablegram did not suit the Meetches, 
so they wrote one, wording it in such a 
manner that I would admit the kiiling of 
four bears after the new law went into ef- 
fect, and that, too, without procuring a hun- 
ter’s license. This would relieve the 
Meetches of the responsibility of having 
four more bears according to the old law, 
and six more than they were allowed by the 
new law. 

Well, it didn’t look good to me, and I con- 
sulted first a lawyer, then the U. 8S. Com- 
missioner, then the U. S. customs officer, all 
at Seward, and they each and every one told 
me that [ had no legal right, and to not 
commit myself by signing my name to the 
kind of a cablegram that the Meetches 
wanted me to affix my name to. 

So I flatly refused to have anything 
further to do with the matter, and the above 
incident is probably the real reason that the 
Meetches did not want you to permit me to 
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answer any slurs they might cast at me 
through the medium of their bear story, if 
published in Outdoor Life. 

L. L. BALES. 
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$753.50 
“Sand Point Alaska, June 29, 1908. 


“This is to certify that the account be- 
tween L. L. Bales of Seattle, Wash., and W. 
B. Meetch of Millersburg, Penna., a copy of 
which is on the other side of this sheet, is 
correct, and a satisfactory settlement of 
all accounts have been made for arranging 
bear hunt, the purchase of supplies, etc., 
and that the result of the hunt was satis- 
factory. W. B. MBETCH.” 


Two Guides Comment on the Antelope in Timber Contention 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In reference to Mr. 
L. R. Frisbie’s remarks about antelope en- 
tering timber, I wish to say a few words: 
During the old bow and arrow days the 
grizzly, we are told, would attack a man on 
sight, and even during the muzzle-loader era 
he knew no better; but his experience with 
improved high-power rifles has taught him 
to dread man, and he runs on sight. The 
big horn that used to stand upon the crags, 
trusting to his sight for protection from the 
close-range guns, has now taken to hiding 
away in the rocks, he being aware of a new 
order of things, as from field glasses and 
high-power guns he is never safe if in sight. 
So it is with the antelope. It used to be 
that his enemy, man, had to approach him so 
close he was safer away from all cover, but 
the high-power rifle has taught him that his 


only safety from the guns that shoot a mile 

is to hide away, which is becoming his habit 

more and more every year. S. N. LEEK. 
Wyoming. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—On page 402 of the 
April issue of Outdoor Life, there appears 
an article entitled, “To What Extent Do 
Antelope Enter Timber?” to which I would 
like to add a few words: 

In 1873 I commenced hunting antelope 
on the Little Missouri river, and continued 
in that country up to 1884. During that 
time I hunted on both the Powder and 
Grand rivers and in all that time I was 
never able to drive a bunch of antelope 
through a fringe of willows or anything 
that looked like timber. [I have had the 
antelope go by within twenty feet of me 



















when I had gotten them cornered in the 
bend of a dry creek with a fringe of wil- 
lows along its bank. 

You can judge of my surprise when | left 
the plains country and went to the head of 
the Yellowstone river, in the vicinity of the 
Yellowstone Park, in 1884. I went to Hen- 
ry’s Lake, Idaho, about five miles south of 
the lake. The outlet enters a thick growth 
of lodge-pole pines, while around the lake 
it is mostly a flat, open country. There 
came to the lake hundreds of antelope, and 
the first shot fired at them usually resulted 
in their making for the heavy timber, the 
same as White Tail deer. North of the 
lake is Reynold’s Pass, while across the 
Continental Divide over on the Madison 
river to the east of the pass, is a high, 
rough range of mountains reaching from 
the lake to the Madison river, about fifteen 
miles. I have killed antelope on this range 
at an altitude of 7,000 feet, 2,500 feet above 
the pass, and less than two miles from the 
prairie. 

The North and South forks of the Madison 
river are both in the Madison Basin, and 
on the lower sides of both of these streams 
is to be found more or less prairie. The 


Wyoming’s Act of Injustice 


In our May number we published a copy 
of a letter written to Governor Brooks of 
Wyoming, anent two most vital questions 
on the protection of game in that state—the 
case of the elk of the Jackson Valley and 
the (at that time) contemplated action of 
making it prohibitory for guides to run dogs 
in the game fields for predatory animals. 
Since our letter of April 4th was written to 
Governor Brooks, we learn that he has car- 
ried out his intention of exacting conditions 
which virtually prohibit the use of hounds 
in the game country, thereby placing his 
judgment ahead of that of our honored ex- 
president, Theodore Roosevelt, who was 
instrumental in employing John Goff and 
his pack of dogs to kill off the lions of the 
Yellowstone Park, in so doing making it 
necessary for Mr. Goff to invade the great- 
est sanctuary for game in the world. ‘We 
also have another living example of the 
value which our federal government places 
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other side is thick timber and it is impos- 
sible to keep the antelope out of the tim- 
ber when they are scared. [I done more 
hunting for antelope in the timber than in 
the open. 

In the Jackson Hole country they would 
make for the timber if they were close to 
it when scared. 

On the Persimerroy, a _ stream that 
empties into Salmon river above Salmon 
City, is to be found the largest sage brush 
that I ever saw in one place. For three 
or four miles the brush is so thick that it 
is impossible to see two rods from the trail 
on either side. The brush is from eight to 
fifteen feet high. Now I imagine I hear 
a few sage brush men hallooing, but before 
they do I would like to have them go to 
this stream and see how many fence posts 
they can cut to the acre, six inches at top 
end. 

The antelope live in this brush and can't 
be driven out. Now, where the change takes 
place in the antelope, from where they will 
not go near timber to where they make for 
it when scared, is more than [ can tell, but 
these are facts that will bear careful 
thought. M. P. DUNHAM. 

Montana. 


to the Game of that State 


on the use of hounds in game sections, by 
the action of the Forestry Department in 
employing two hunters this spring for a 
term of three months to kill off the lions 
and cats in the Olympic mountains of Wash- 
ington. 

Governor Brooks, and State Game Warden 
Nowlin, it seems to us that it is up to you 
to offer an explanation of your extraordi- 
nary action in thus inflicting what every- 
one familiar with game protection will 
brand as a wanton injustice. 

The following two letters have passed be- 
tween the Wyoming governor’s office and 
Outdoor Life since our May number went te 
press: 

Cheyenne, Wyo., April 4, 1910. 
Mr. J. A. McGuire, Denver, Colo. 

Dear Sir:—Have just received your letter 
of April 1st, in regard to the game and hunt 
ing conditions in western Wyoming. I have 
recently made a personal visit to Jackson's 
Hole, and investigated conditions carefully. 
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As a result of that visit, I expect to have a 
number of recommendations to make to our 
next Legislative Assembly. I found the elk 
had wintered particularly well, and the loss 
will certainly not exceed five per cent. 
There is considerable difference of opinion 
in regard to running hounds in that coun- 
try. Our game laws provide for the licens- 
ing of dogs, the intention being, I presume, 
to permit the licensing of well-trained dogs 
and eliminating worthless ones. I will take 
this matter up with our state game warden, 
and give the matter very careful considera- 
tion. B. B. BROOKS. 


Denver, Colo., April 6, 1910. 
Hon. B. B. Brooks, Governor, Cheyenne, 
Wyo. 

My Dear Sir:—Replying to your favor of 
the 4th, would say that I am glad you paid 
a personal visit to the game fields of Wyo- 
ming, and hope you received the best im- 
pressions therefrom. 

If you stop the running of hounds in your 
state for predatory animals you will estab- 





















lish a precedent unheard of before in the 
world, besides bringing the condemnation of 
sportsmen everywhere upon the act. I hope 
you will be guided by fair-minded men in 
this and not by a few prejudiced individ- 
uals in the stock section, who never did 
like the looks of a dog. The stockmen and 
others who are against the dog, have not 
much interest in the deer and elk, or they 
would overlook what slight inconvenience 
dogs might be—for the great and everlast- 
ing good they do in killing the worst enemy 
the deer and elk have—the mountain lion, 
the lynx and the bob-cat. 

I will confess that I have sometimes noted 
a prejudice against hounds in the hunting 
country, but it has never been held by men 
with a feeling of game protection in their 
hearts. 

I do not believe that hounds should be al- 
lowed to run indiscriminately over the 
game fields unaccompanied by their master, 
and I would gladly welcome a law that 
would permit any citizen to shoot a dog that 
he could prove was running deer or elk. 

J. A. McGUIRE. 


A Guide’s Opinion of the Late Wyoming Ruling on Dogs 


Editor Outdoor Life:—State Game War- 
den Nowlin, through his power, brought 
about by his own shrewdness in getting the 
discretionary power to allow hunting or not 
on all timber reserves in Wyoming, now 
takes the stand that bears are not preda- 
tory animals and that he is opposed to run- 
ning bears with dogs. He is also opposed 
to running the fox or any baying hound at 
all, on account of the noise, and will not is- 
sue at any time to exceed two licenses to 


the man, these two dogs at no time to be 
run with any other two. 

Under this ruling and his present ques- 
tionable control of all timber reserves in 
Wyoming (nineteen-twentieths being cattle 
and sheep ranges) he is helping all this 
country as a breeding place for bears and 
other predatory wild animals, regardless of 
the stock industry and-game protective in- 
terests. JAMES S. SIMPSON. 

Wyoming. 


;The Unreliability of Reporters and the Gullibility of People 


At various times during the past dozen 
years we have pointed out and in some in- 
stances proven the unreliability of newspa- 
per reports. Such reports seem to lack au- 
thenticity, especially as regards the habits of 
wild animals. Why this should be, we know 
not, unless it is the everlasting bugaboo 
that any untamed beast roaming the fcrest 
wilds is to the average newspaper reporter. 
The more scary and blood-curdling his story, 
when it comes to reporting the acts of a 
mountain lion or a bear, the more attract- 
ive he seems to think it is to his readers, 
whether or not it bears the earmarks of 
truth. 


Some time ago, while the discussion of the 
ferocity of the mountain lion was on in our 





columns, we received a clipping from one of 
our readers, the intent of which was to 
show the great danger there is from these 
animals, a copy of which we reproduce 
below: 


FIGHTS COUGAR IN CABIN. 


Frank Spencer, Mountaineer, Kills Beast 
With Pistol. 


Walla, Walla, March 21.—Word has been 
received in the office of the Forestry De- 
partment here that Frank Spencer, a moun- 
taineer, killed a cougar last week in a hand- 
to-hand fight. Spencer lives alone on the 
South Fork of the Walla Walla in the Blue 
mountains and is well known to summer 
campers and fishers. The cougar came into 
his cabin while Spencer slept and woke him 
up. As he reached for his gun the animal 
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sprang at him and buried its teeth in Spen- 
cer’s shoulder. Spencer then reached for 
his revolver and pressed the gun against 
the cougar and fired. Spencer was badly 
wounded, but did not seek medical aid and 
is now reported recovering. 

On receipt of this alleged occurrence, 
which we very much doubted, we wrote a 


letter to the Forestry Department at Walla 


, Walla, Wash., asking for a confirmation or 


denial of the truth of the report, and re- 
ceived a letter from them as follows: 
United States Department of Agriculture 


Forest Service 
Wenaha National Forest. 


Walla, Walla, Wash., April 18, 1910. 
Editor Outdoor Life:—Your letter of 
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April 14th is received. There is but little 
truth in the cougar story of which you en- 
closed a clipping. Frank Spencer of Mil- 
ton, Oregon, is not employed in the forest 
service, but is a settler living in a lonely 
cabin back in the mountains. There are a 
number of cougar killed in these mountains 
each season, but there is little or no truth in 
this story. J. M. SCHMITZ, 
Forest Supervisor. 

Therefore, it will be seen at a glance that 
we mustn’t believe that Hazel’s eyes are 
brown, or that Mrs. Smith walloped Mrs. 
Jones, or vice versa, just because we saw 
it in the “Herald,” or the Blazer or in the 
Timbucktoo Town Talk. 


Deer Hunting with Dogs in Washington 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Seeing your photo- 
graphs and description of hunting deer in 
Europe I wish to state that deer are still 
hunted in Washington with dogs during the 
month of October. If the law preventing 
the use of dogs has been adopted it has only 
been within the last year and if so has not 
been enforced. On the back of our hunting 
licenses is a short description of the princi- 
pal game laws and one of these on deer 
hunting states that it is lawful to run with 
dogs during October, the entire season be- 
ing open from September 15th to December 
19th. The only restriction on this law is 
that the dogs can not be used on the islands 
in Puget Sound. The nature of the country 


(it being covered with very dense under- 
brush) necessitates the use of dogs as about 
the only successful means of hunting. This 
probably accounts for the scarcity of game 
in this part of the country. There doesn’t 
seem to be nearly the number of deer there 
should be if we may judge from the number 
killed. I am speaking only of the western 
part of the state, as I know nothing of east- 
ern Washington game or game laws. I have 
lived here for a number of years, and while 
deer have never been very plentiful, it 
seems they are getting scarce very fast. 
The law allows four to be killed in a season 
by one hunter. E. C. JOHNSON. 
Washington. 


Killing a Bear with a Shotgun 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wonder how many 
of the fellows reading this magazine have 
ever tried to kill a bear with a shotgun, 
loaded with No. 7% chilled shot? [ did once 
and I know you fellows will be saying how 
in the D—— did you make out, so here is 
your answer: 

I was down in Arkansas that winter and 
as work was scarce, I decided to spend 
some time hunting, so I cleaned up my old 
10-gauge Ithaca, loaded up a few hundred 
shells, then hunted up an old nigger to haul 
my dugout over to Yellow Bank Bayou, 
and started out. I had a section of tarpau- 
lin that I used to cover up the dugout with, 
and two blankets. In the grub line, I took 





a sack of flour, baking powder, salt and pep- 
per, tea, and about ten pounds of beans. 
Two skillets and two buckets, one for stews 
and one for tea, about completed my outfit. 
I expected to shoot all of the meat I wanted, 
so did not take any along. I was not out on 
my estimate, for I got plenty of ducks and 
a few geese; also got treed by some razor- 
backs (wild hogs) when away from the 
bayou one day, but that is not the story I 
started on. 

After I had been out about ten days I 
started back for the landing (my home, a 
camping place for the winter on the Missis- 
sippi river), and after paddling a few hours 
on the return journey, landed on one side of 
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the bayou to stretch my legs, also to get a 
look at the country. I had walked two or 
three miles when I saw something that 
caused me to stop and wish by all that was 
good and holy that I had brought a rifle 
along. But such is the luck of a hunter, 
and I watched an old she-bear tearing up 
stumps and rotton logs for ants, until a 
happy thought struck me. I broke down 
the gun, took out one shell, “fixed” it, put 
it back, and made a duplicate of the second 
shell. 


The “fixing” consisted of taking a shell 
and rubbing it with the back of my knife 
until the wads over the powder showed plain- 
ly and then cutting the shell nearly off be- 
tween the wads, so that when the gun was 
fired the shell would part, leaving one wad 
in the part of the shell holding the shot and 
the whole thing would go out of the gun 


Mr. W. F. Sheard of Tacoma, Wash., en- 
dorses to us a letter from one of his cus- 
tomers, dated March 12th, 1910, regarding 
the capturing of young bear cubs that will 
be interesting. Mr. Sheard writes that he 
believes these are about the youngest cub 
bears that he knows of having been taken 


Editor Outdoor Life:—From the descrip- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands, one will see 
that the Island of Oahu, third in size, lies 
between latitude 21° and 22° and in iongi- 
tude 158°, and that it contains the follow- 
ing game: Goats, wild hogs and a few wild 
steers, but no deer or bear, and also that it 
has the following fowls: The English pheas- 
ant, turkey, peacock, mourning doves, snipe, 
plover and a few ducks and geese. 

Having given you a list of the different 
kinds of game and fowls that the island has, 
I will now try and tell where they can be 
found to the best advantage. For hunting 
goat you should arm yourself with some 
hard shooting gun. I have always used a 
Springfield, 1903 model, which will get any 
kind of game at any reasonable distance. 
Then you should buy a ticket to either Ma- 
kaka or Makau, the latter being the best 
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about as a bullet would. After I had “fixed” 
things up I sneaked up on Mrs. Bear, kKeep- 
ing a tree between us, until I was about 
twenty yards riway. Then, as I could get no 
nearer, I poked the old shotgun around the 
tree, took good aim and cut loose both bar- 
rels. When the smoke cleared away, for 
I was using black powder, I found Mrs. Bear 
lying on her side feebly scratching away at 
the leaves. If anyone ever danced high and 
yelled, “yours truly” did it at that time, and 
it took him about five minutes to get over 
his hilarity enough to look at the game. 
There was a hole in her side you could 
nearly put your fist into, and when she was 
turned over, a hole appeared as big as your 
two fists. There were pieces of paper scat- 
tered across that bear from one side to the 
other, and here and there a shot could be 


picked out, but the hole was pretty clean, 
notwithstanding. 


lately, and we fully agree that this must 
be so. The letter is from Herman Rosen- 
boom of Ritter, Grant county, Oregon, and 
the extract covering the bears reads as fol- 
lows: “I killed a big she-bear on St. Valen- 
tine’s Day. She had two cubs with her. I 
had them nine days before they opened 
their eyes.” 


place, as it is in the center of the best goat 
hunting on the island. You will reach either 
place after a two-hour ride on the railroad, 
which follows the coast around the island. 
At Makaka you will have to pitch camp, but 
at Makau you can get good lodging at the 
Ranch house. If you stop at Makau you 
can hunt the mountains from Keaan Peak to 
Keana Point, the extreme northwest end of 
the island. 

Goat hunting here is rather tame, and for 
those who desire something with more life, 
I advise hog or steer hunting. The haunts 
of these can best be found on the east side 
of the island in the Kooloo range. To reach 
there I would advise you to take a complete 
camping outfit and leave Honolulu at 10 
o’clock in the morning, going to Wahiawa, 
which is located at the foot of the Kooloo 
range. From there you will have to go ten 
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or twelve miles back in the mountains, 
wuere good camping sites and plenty of 
good water can be found. You need not be 
worried about snakes or mosquitoes, as 
neither is found on the island. 


The lover of bird hunting should go to 
Robertson for pheasants, where enough can 
be found for the biggest of game hogs. For 
turkeys and peacocks you should go to 
Waialua, where you can put up at one of the 
best hotels on the island. By getting up for 
an early start you should be able to arrive 
in the hills in time to bag a few of each and 


be in early enough to enjoy one for supper, 
which you can have served you at the ho- 
tel. If you desire to camp out, you can find 
as good a camp site as one desires, where 
the birds are plentiful. For dove, snipe or 
plover hunting, you can find them any- 
where on the island, but in the vicinity of 
Pearl Harbor is the best grounds for snipe 
or plover. Hunting is followed very little 
on the island, which is the cause of the 
abundance of game, 


FRANK WEEDON, 


Honolulu, H. T. U. S. Engineers. 


Game Notes 


By a vote of 108 to 15 the New York 
State Assembly on April 12th passed the 
Audobon bill forbidding the sale or pos- 
session in this state of the plumage of 
birds protected by the state laws, whether 
the birds were killed in this state or not. 
The main purpose of the measure is to pre- 
vent the sale of aigrettes, the plumes of the 
white heron and American egret. At the 
hearings the bill was hotly opposed by the 
millinery and feather interests. 


We have received advice stating that 
Dr. Clifton F. Hodge of Clark University, 


Worcester, Mass., announces that the prob- 
able winner of the $1,000 reward offered for 
the discovery of the first nest of the North 
American or passenger pigeon in America 
is C. H. Patience, residing in a town in On- 
tario. The reward is part of a subscription 
of $3,800 by naturalists from all over the 
United States and Canada for the work of 
preventing the extinction of the bird. This 
particular breed oz pigeon was very numer- 
ous in America up to the early eighties, but 
since then has been gradually dying out, 
until now the species is very rare. 


Visionary Realism 


I sat at my desk as I added a column, 
But the numbers were never so hard to tame, 
My ears caught the voice of the woods, sweet though solemn, 
And I saw through the mist a green shady lane. 
I heard the splash of the swift-flowing current, 
As it sang its wild song on its own reckless way, 
And the dip of the willows that bend to caress it 
O’er the rock that was spoiling for fisherman’s play. 


I know of a rod that lies cased and neglected, 
Of a reel that both polish and oil would improve, 
Of a basket all dusty, that splits in the middle, 
Of a line that needs wetting to make it run smooth. 
There are hooks by the plenty in a window I know of 
Where farmers are wont to assemble at night, 
And the old white-haired store-man is rich in the lore of 
The fish and the hook that the right fish will bite. 


Oh! the sound of that voice as I sit here with pen raised, 
Oh! the vision, how bright, that I see through the mist, 
And I mentally ’phone to the woods that are calling, 
To add mine to the names on their visitor’s list. 
Don’t stop me—lI’m off! for my case needs a doctor, 
And old Father Nature will help with his wife, 
And the aid of my rod and my reel and my basket 
To cure all my ills and lengthen my life. 


ELEANOR VAN COTT. 
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Conducted by ED F. HABERLEIN, Author of The Amateur Traine, 


TRAINING, HANDLING, CORRECTING FAULTS AND CARE OF THE BIRD DOG. 


W. M. C., Cairo, Ill—Knowing you have 
experience in handling dogs and have been 
very successful in turning out good ores, if 
not giving away professional secrets, would 
like to ask your advice and opinion of a 
young dog I own. Dog one year old last 
December, well bred, good nose, plenty of 
speed and stylish hunter; the making of a 
first-class hunting dog with one exception. 
I do not know if you would call it gun-shy- 
ness or not. Is not afraid of a gun till 
fired. At report of gun he will come in and 
run along behind for a little while, then go 
out and hunt again. If close in when I 
shoot he will drop, and if on _ point 
and hear me coming, up, back off from 
point and come in. I have seen gunshy 
dogs that would be scared to death at the 
sight of a gun, and run for home at report 
of gun; this one does not run away and 
shows no uneasiness till gun is fired. 


Answer.—Is a mild form of gun-shyness 
which should be overcome without much 
trouble. If the dog could be worked atield 
in company of another who is used to gun 
it would soon regulate itself. If no other 
dog can be put to use in the matter then 
proceed thus: Take out and let him hunt to 
some distance from you (50 to 100 yards) 
then discharge gun in opposite direction and 
at once walk thither without paying any at- 
tention to dog. He will soon overtake you; 
you go on, and before long he will work 
out ahead of you again; when well out, as 
before, turn and fire. Keep this up a while. 
Dog will see that there is no harm for 
him in report of gun. By degrees shorten 
distance, finally shoot when close in ahead 
of you. Never pet or coax while doing this. 
In course of an hour or so your object 
should be accomplished. Dog owners need 
not hesitate asking any and all questions 
relative to training and correcting any 
faults of the bird dog. A number of letters, 
however, are received that cannot be an- 
swered in this department and in that case 
a self-addressed and stamped envelope 
should ,be sent. Queries not bearing full 
name and address of sender get no attention 
—not that the name would be used for pub- 
lication, but to show good faith on part of 
questioner. 


L. E., Roswell, N. M.—I have a_ bitch, 
three years old, had one nice litter of pup- 
pies but went thirteen days over time with 
one dead whelp in the bunch. Breeding the 
second time she failed entirely and has not 
come in since. I would like to raise some 
pups from her; and come to you for advice. 


Answer.—You fail to state condition she 
was in when last bred—possibly was fat, 
hence failed to conceive. Not all bitches 
breed regularly—some being barren and will 
never produce. Going over time when first 
in whelp indicates abnormal condition. Not 
conceiving second time may be attributed 
to being too fat, or poor. There is nothing 
to be done aside of letting nature havc its 
way about it. 


M. J., Vancouver, B. C.—My field spaniel 
bitch seems to have something wrong with 
her which I cannot diagnose. Her hair 
seems hard and dead, no gloss to it; appe- 
tite poor; has no staying power and tires 
after she has gone two miles—once had to 
carry her home; has not come in season for 
over a year. Can you advise what to do? 


Answer.—You fail to state age and con- 
dition of bitch—important factors. May be 
old, and with lack of regular exercise has 
become soft and unfit to endure a long 
run. The same if excessively fat. Dead 
appearing coat indicates intestinal para- 
sites—worms. This also accounts for poor 
appetite. Not coming in season must be 
attributed to foregoing reasons. 


T. L., Haines, Alaska.—Would you kind- 
ly inform me, through the “Kennel Depart- 
ment” of your valuable magazine, how to 
condition a dog to stand a thirty-day trip 
on a steamer? 


Answer.—This short question would re- 
quire a full page to give detailed directions. 
In short, the dog must be put into best pos- 
sible constitutional condition by judicious 
feeding and exercising to harden and make 
strong. Perfect health is of paramount im- 
portance. Dog should gradually be accus- 
tomed to kind of diet expected to subsist 
on during the trip. Arrangement should be 


















































made for daily exercises while aboard and 
sanitary conditions must be faultless. A 
dog cannot stand so long a trip continually 
shut up in crate—must be taken out each 
day for exercise in fresh air. The writer, 
some years ago, had an order for a fine, 
well-trained pointer dog from a wealthy 
sportsman in Merida, Yucatan, Mexico. 
Special instructions accompanied the dog in 
crate, sent by Wells-Fargo Express. The 
trip was timed at two weeks’ duration, via 
Galveston, direct line by steamer across 
rulf. Three weeks elapsed and no trace of 
dog at either point. Time wore on—no trace 
of dog. A claim was put in for lost $200 
dog. Fifty days from date of shipping a 
telegram was received that good old “Don” 
had arrived in “fine shape.” Glory! Sub- 
sequent correspondence elicited the fact 
that dog in crate, instead of turning over to 
other transportation company, the express 
company “held on” to shipment and carried 
around Gulf, over mountain and burro route, 
and at last instance turned dog over to the 
steamer at Vera Cruz, thence going by wa- 
ter for seventeen days longer, but dog, ow- 
ing to kindly impulse of captain, had been 
taken from crate and given the liberty of 
ship, becoming the pet of all on board, 
hence fared well, arriving O. K. after a trip 
lasting precisely forty-two days. 


J. M. F., Glade Spring, Va.—Would be 
\reatly obliged to you if you could tell m 
how to keep a dog from sucking eggs 


Answer.—The simplest way is to keep 
dog and eggs separated. If such dog must 
run in hennery, however, then proceed thus: 
Drill hole in one end of egg, remove part of 
white and with stick stir contents; now put 
in a reasonable quantity of red pepper and 
stir well till all is mixed; with bit of paper 
dipped in white of egg paste up opening 
and place egg where dog is wont finding 
one. Care must be taken not to besmear 
shell with paper lest dog will not take this 
particular one but any other he may find. 
Once well done cures—makes him disgust- 
ed with the very looks of an egg, hence re- 
frain. 
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G. H. T., Omaha, Neb.—I have a pointer, 
two years old, in fine condition, all but one 
thing; has a very bad case of haw in both 
eyes. Have tried various medicines without 
avail. Took dog to a veterinarian and, af- 
ter examining, pronounced it incurable with- 
out an operation—cutting out. Before sub- 
mitting to this I wish to have your advice 
in the matter. Is cutting out the proper 
remedy? 


Answer.—No; is strongly to be discour- 
aged. Have seen it done and the effects 
were all but satisfactory. Removing the 
inner shield prevents retaining, and causes 
a constant flow of tears to such extent as 
to have a streak down both sides of face 
continually, creating a very disagreeable ap- 
pearance. Haberlein’s Eye Lotion (see ad. 
in this issue) relieves, and completely erad- 
icates the trouble within a week or ten 
days. 


R. L. P., Memphis, Tenn.—Through Out- 
door Life I obtained The Amateur Trainer 
and am glad to possess so grand a work 
on the training and care of the dog. I have 
two pointer pups just right age for training. 
So far as I have gone everything went with- 
out a hitch and although I never before at- 
tempted to train a bird dog I find it no 
difficulty to follow instructions and “get 
there” nicely. Could I not get another copy, 
many times the price paid would be no in- 
ducement to part with mine. Now here Is a 
question: I have also a cocker spaniel, past 
two years old, works well enough but will 
not mind in the least when out. Would it 
be all right to apply the same methods in 
making her obedient as are iaid down in 
book for setter and pointer? 


Answer.—Certainly. The method of ren- 
dering obedient will be found expedient 
without fail. Of course the training of a 
cocker spaniel need not be on so broad a 
plane as is necessary for the setter and 
pointer, and therefore such parts of instruc- 
tion as do not apply to the work of the 
cocker may merely be omitted, on the whole, 
however, the system is applicable to al! dogs 
even if only to serve as watchdog or com- 
panion. Thanks for flattering remarks. 


A Woodland Tragedy 


A robin’s feather! 


Blood-drops steep 


The drifted leaves and forest mold; 
Ah! here was staged a tragedy as deep, 
As any of which Shakespeare told. 


ALONZO RICE. 
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Since the advent of the Airedale in the 
big game hunting field there has been a 
great deal of enthusiasm over him as a 
trailer and fighter of predatory animals. But 
we believe that this enthusiasm has led 
some writers to overestimate his capabili- 
ties, especially so as regards his trailing 
ability. In a late issue Mr. B. F. Simonds, 
one of the largest breeders of the Airedale 
in this country, was kind enough to exploit 
some of the qualities of this breed for the 
benefit of our readers, but in our opinion he 
went a little too far in comparing this breed 
with the hound family in the work of trail- 
ing. We wrote Mr. Simonds, and the fol- 
lowing two letters passing between us was 
the result: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I hardly know how 
to talk to you about the Airedale’s nose. I 
used to breed a fine grade of foxhounds and 
claim to know a little about them, and 
I certainly ought to know a little about the 
Airedale. I didn’t rely on my own judg- 
ment entirely, but can show you some let- 
ters from big game hunters and guides who 
“spread it on” thicker than I. It will take 
a good foxhound to out-trail a good Aire- 
dale; the common hound can’t do it. As to 
the bloodhounds, they, of course have no 
equal. There is a difference in all kinds of 
dogs. One will see a foxhound that can 
trail with a bloodhound. On the other hand 
one will see Airedales that are a failure at 
trailing. The most trouble with these big 
game hunters is that they buy the common 
class of Airedales and of course they will 
not be as good as a better grade. All Aire- 
dales will fight, but they are not all good 
trailers. I can show you a letter from a big 
game hunter and guide that has hunted big 
game for a great many years and he has 
always used fox and bloodhounds until last 
year, and he says that the Airedales I sent 
him will trail as good as his best hounds. 
I am not taking exceptions to your remarks 
at all, and they are all right; but I think 
you will find that I am right if you will 
look into this a little deeper. 

Iowa. B. F. SIMONDS. 
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The Airedale vs. the Hound in Trailing 





























Dear Mr. Simonds:—Of course, it is 
unnecessary to say that I have an en- 
tirely different idea regarding the Airedale’s 
nose than you. It is hardly to be presumed 
that the Airedale could have as fine a nose 
as the hound, inasmuch as it is not a full- 
blooded hound. I have hunted a great deal 
with guides having all kinds of dogs in their 
packs; in fact I presume [ have been on fif- 
teen or twenty hunts for bear, lion, etc., in 
the last twelve years, following the pack. In 
none of my hunts have I ever heard a guide 
say that the Airedale as a rule would ap- 
proach the hound in nose. Occasionally 
there is no doubt but that a well-trained 
Airedale might be better than a  poorly- 
trained hound, but I am speaking of the 
rule, not the exception. I wish to say in 
this connection that the Airedales that I 
have hunted with have been well-bred dogs, 
coming from such packs as those bred by 
C. P. Hubbard and others in Iowa. 

When it comes to cold trailing I presume 
that bloodhounds will be found slightly bet- 
ter than foxhounds, although my experience 
has been that there is no such great dif- 
ference between the two as you emphasize 
in your letter. I would like to know the 
name of the big game hunter and guide that 
you mention who used fox and bloodhounds 
until last year and who says that the Aire- 
dales you sent him will trail as good as the 
best hounds. Of course I am only asking 
this for the information of our readers be- 
cause if what you say is true it is some- 
thing that will be news to the majority of 
our big game hunting friends. 

J. A. McGUIRE. 


Realizing that an expression on the sub- 
ject from some of the well-known guides of 
the West using both hounds and Aircdales 
in their packs would be of interest to our 
readers, we wrote: several of them letters 
and received replies which we append here- 
with: 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I can state only 
what my observation of both dogs in many 
chases has led me to believe: First, that 
in cold trailing, where the scent is very 
faint, the Airedale is not to be classed with 
a good hound. He does not have the nose. 
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Second, on bot bear trail, Airedale seems 
to be equal to the hound, in many instances 
having the advantage over the hound, from 
the fact that he does not follow trail so 
closely, and will cut off on the hounds and 
in that way is always in at the killing. 
But, taking both types and comparing them 
for general trailing, the hound is by far the 
best; in fact an Airedale is nearly always 
added to a pack for his ability to fight; not 
for his value as a trailer. 
Wyo. CHARLES H. JAMES. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am fifty-six years 
old and have handled all kinds of hunting 
dogs. I have spent almost forty years in 
the Rocky Mountains and have hunted more 
or less every season. In all my experience 
I have never seen any dog that could equal 
the hound in trailing. The foxhound is 
good, the bloodhound is good, but a cross 
with the two is in my opinion the best dog. 
The old Southern black-and-tan hound, com- 
monly known as the “nigger hound,” is in 
my opinion the best hound and the best 
trailer on earth. The Airedale is a good 
fighter and a good, faithful dog, and has a 
good nose, but when any man comes for- 
ward in print and says he equals the hound 
trailing, he either doesn’t’ know what he is 
talking about, or is prejudiced because he 
happens to have a good Airedale and has 
not had much to do with trailers. We have 
had and have now some of the best bred 
dogs in the country, and we have several 
breeds, but in every case where it comes to 
trailing out a cold trail and getting the 
game the hound is there with the goods. 
The Airedale is a good retriever. He will 
take to water like a spaniel and bring out 
all the ducks any man can kill. 

Colo. J. B. PATTERSON. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I see in the April 
issue of Outdoor Life that Mr. B. F. Sim- 
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onds claims the Airedale terrier is equal to 
the hound in trailing and that some big 
game hunter claimed that a ten-months-old 
Airedale out-tracked his lead hound. He 


must have had a very poor leader. If you have 
space and your valuable magazine would 
like to say I have’ used the Airedale for 
the last five years with my pack or; bear- 


hounds, and while I consider no pack com- 
plete without the Airedales, they certainly 
can’t trail with the hound; neither can 
the cross between the hound and Airedale 
trail as well as the hound, but much bet- 
ter than the pure Airedale. I have had lots 
of experience along this line, trying to get 
a trailer and fighter combined, and will say 
that when it comes to working out a cold 
or puzzling trail nothing but the hound will 
do it. 
Colo. STEVE ELKINS. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In answering your 
query in regard to Airedales being able 
to trail with either. the fox or bloodhcund 
I will say that while they are generally 
good on a hot trail and sometimes make a 
pretty good showing on a cold trail for a 
short distance only, they are not to be 
classed with a hound in trailing. 


Colo. J. W. WARNER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—You are dead right 
about the Airedales’ trailing qualities. They 
are good trailers, all right, but are not in 
the same class with a hound at all. In fact, 
I think the Airedale is very much overrated 
as a breed in general. Some of them are 
all right, just as good as one would expect 
from their reputation. But there are a lot 
of them that are utterly worthless, no mat- 
ter how much training they get. 


Wyo. N. W. FROST 
(Of Frost & Richard.) 


Eventide 


More faintly gleams the sun’s last ray, 
As gently breathes the dying day; 

Then blooms the primrose snowy cup, 
For fluffy miller-moths to sup. 


A silvery light the young moon yields, 

And soft winds blow through stubble fields, 
While distant, echoing church bells chime, 
In whispering chords at even’ time. 


A deep-voiced frog is croaking low, 
And fire-flies waver to and fro, 
While one by one the crickets wake, 
And night birds skim across the lake. 


EFFIE McDOWELL DAVIES. 
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To a Mountain Stream 


Not far from the cabin, the trail falls away 
And hides ’round a low little hill— 

But presently finds itself winding again 
Through pines that stand silent and still. 


And ever beside it, wild “Three Mile’ roars on, 
Foaming o’er rocks in his course; 

Gathering wild tumult as downward he sweeps, 
Majestically marshalling his force. 


But calmly, reposeful, on green, mossy rocks, 
Nod beds of tender wild fern 

That glint in the sunlight with diamonds he casts 
On his way, nevermore to return. 


The harebell that purples the high, rocky banks, 
A faint, tinkling farewell bestows, 

While the willow dips mournfully into the spray, 
As madly, yet gladly, he goes. 


And the cypress that blossoms up close to the trail, 
Its scarlet blooms sheds to the ground, 


For it, too, notes your passing, your hurrying flight, 


And mourns with all Nature, around. 


But the pine and the spruce that forever will guard 
Your wild flight from mountain to town, 

Will muse on your folly, and sigh in the night, 
When the stars look silently down. 


IRENE L. MAHER. 
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Don Q. Rathbone, Dillon, Mont.—Wil! you 
please tell me where I can get information 
about making a rifle range and how to go 
about it to make the target stands? There 
are a number of riflemen here and we want 
to make a range and do some target shoot- 
ing. How shall we go about it to become 
members of the Rifle Association? 

Answer.—We believe you will find all the 
information you desire in “Rifle Range Con- 
struction,” which we have for sale. Regard- 
ing joining the National Rifle Association, 
write to Lieut. Albert S. Jones, Sec., Hibbs 
Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—A friend and I ex- 
pect to go to Oregon this summer and want 
to homestead some farming land in the 
central or eastern part of the state, pref- 
erably where we could get to some good 
big game hunting without going too far. We 
would be very glad to hear from any of 
your subscribers who are acquainted with 
the country there as to whether there is 
any good land not too dry to farm, and 
what game or birds one would find. 

Lawrence, Kan. W. T. GRIFFIN. 


A Friend and Reader, Ft. Collins, Colo.— 
Will you kindly publish in Outdoor Life the 
weight, species, near what town, and by 
whom the largest bear ever killed in Colo- 
rado to your knowledge. 


Answer.—Old Mose, weight about 847 
pounds, grizzly, killed near Canon City, 
Colo., by J. W. Anthony, in 1904, is popularly 
supposed to be the largest bear ever killed 
in the state, although many claim that a 
bear killed near Montrose several years ago 
exceeded in size that of Old Mose. The 
size of Old Mose’s hide when tanned meas- 
ured 9 ft. 6 in. by 10 ft.—Bditor. 


H. 8. S., Oakland, Calif.—I notice in the 
March number of your magazine a letter 
by A. G. Lukenbill of Colorado describing a 
bolt action rifle. I know two rifles, pur- 
chased at a military auction in San Fran- 


cisco six or seven years ago, which must 
be of similar make. I will take the liberty 
of describing one of these guns more fully 
than did Mr. Lukenbill, as I Also would like 
to know what make they are. They are 
muskets, 30” round barrel, with wood ex 
tending to 3%” from the muzzle. The stock 
is heavy, like military stocks, except that it 
has a pistol grip. It has shotgun butt and a 
steel butt-plate. Rings for sling are at 
tached. The action is bolt, similar to that 
described by Mr. Lukenbill. The muskets 
are repeaters and must load with clips, as 
there is a space in the box magazine to be 
filled by the end of the clip. The action 
is straight-pull. Magazine and trigger-guard 
are made in one piece, with space between. 
The sights are brazed onto the barrel. The 
front sight has a block similar to that of 
the .30-40 Winchester '95 model, but the 
sight dovetails into the block from the side, 
instead of being placed in a slot like the 
Winchester. The rear sight is somewhat 
similar to the rear sight made for tbe .32 
special, with graduations for black and 
smokeless powder, except that the part hav 
ing the graduations is sloped forward. There 
is no wind-gauge movement. The gradua- 
tions on the left are numbered 5 to 17, and 
are used with regular front and _ rear 
sight. The graduations on the right are 
numbered 18 to 25 and are used with a 
slide which pulls out of regular rear sight 
to the right, and a front sight set to the 
right of the barrel and a little over a foot 
from the muzzle (on the middle band) like 
the sights seen on cannon. The rifle has a 
place for attaching a bayonet at the muzzle. 
The barrel is about an 8 mm., as near as 
can be roughly determined. I think that it 
is chambered for a bottle-necked cartridge, 
and the appearance of the extractor would 
indicate a cartridge with a rim. ‘The bar- 
rels have numbers stamped on the left side 
near the breech, 45822 and 45603. The let- 
ters G and WG are stamped on top of the 
barrel above the chamber. They are evi- 
dently military arms used by some foreign 
government and discarded. H. 8. 8. 
Calif. 
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Foreign Sporting Rifles—A Study 





By Townsend Whelen 


German Rifles 

American sportsmen are very familiar 
with the various German types of rifles, for 
they are all on sale in this country and 
have lately been widely discussed in the va- 
rious sporting magazines. The most com- 
monly seen arms are the Waffenfabrik Mau- 
ser, Sauer-Mauser, Peterlougo Mauser, Hae- 
nel- Mannlicher, Schilling- Mannlicher and 
Mannlicher-Schoenauer. The actions are al- 
most all made by the Waffenfabrik Mauser 
factory and sold by them to the various 
firms who finish them up with their own 
barrels, styles of stock, etc. 

The Waffenfabrik Mauser is made in 7 
mm. and 8 mm. with the usual rimless shell. 
It has the latest Mauser action, very well 
finished indeed, but the stock is a rather un- 
gainly one of rather poorly selected wood, 
half-pistol grip checked stock. The fitting 
of the stock is not equal to some of the 
other makes, The barrels seem excellent. I 
once saw a clean score of 50 made at 500 
yards with one of these rifles and 8 mm. 
foreign cartridges. The sights are platinum 
bead front and open rear sight with a “V” 


. The Sauer-Mausers seem to me to be the 
best of the Mauser type German rifles. They 
are made in 8 mm. and 9 mm. calibers. The 
stock is the best shaped and finished of all, 
with a very good checked full pistol grip 
stock, shotgun butt and a well-shaped fore- 
arm, not checked, however. The action is 
similar to the Waffenfabrik Mauser but the 
bolt handle has a little better shape. The 
barrel has a _ raised rib running its full 
length. The sights are the same as the Watf- 
fenfabrik model. A Lyman windgauge rear 
receiver sight has been adapted to this 
rifle, and I think also to the Waffenfabrik. 
The bolt has a frosted finish to prevent 
reflection of light, and all surfaces visible 
to the eye in aiming are matted. The 8 mm. 
has a 24-inch barrel and weighs 7% pounds. 
The 9 mm. barrel is 20 inches long and the 
rifle weighs 6% pounds. The recoil of the 
9 mm. is pretty severe and I believe this 
rifle would,be better if made with 24-inch 
barrel to weigh about 8 pounds. Both arms 
are excellently balanced. J. P. Sauer & 
Sons, the makers, seem to be very liberal 
in catering to the designs of individual rifle- 





Sauer-Mauser Rifle with Telescope Sight. 


notch and leaves for 200 and 300 yards. 


Some of these rifles are equipped with a 
rear sight constructed like our model 1903 
rear sight on the New Springfield but with- 
out the wind-gauge feature. 


men. I saw one of their 8 mm. rifles which 
had been made up especially for Mr. C. C. 
Crossman, the well-known rifleman. It had 
a fine case-hardened bolt, and a steel 
checked shotgun butt plate with trap for 
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cleaning rod, instead of the ordinary hard 
rubber one. These two features considera- 
bly improved the rifle to my mind. 

The Peterlougo Mauser is a new importa- 
tion of the Abercrombie & Fitch Co. The 
type of action is the same as the two fore- 
going models. The caliber is 11.2 mm. 
(.44128”). It fires a ball weighing 322 
grains at a velocity of 2460 feet and has a 
muzzle energy of 4000 foot-pounds. The 
stock is finely made and well shaped with 
full pistol-grip, checked. The forearm is full 
length, extending to the muzzle. There is 
quite a little engraving on the outside of 
the rifle and the appearance, fit and bal- 
ance are very pleasing. The inside finish 
of the arm is very poor and rough, however; 
much poorer than any of the other German 
rifles. It looks inside as though it had been 
finished on a grindstone and rasp. The re- 
coil with the charge stated must be very se- 
vere, and it seems to the writer as if the 
bullet was rather short for its diameter and 
that, therefore, accuracy beyond 200 yards 
could not be relied upon. I have never shot 
this rifle and my opinion of it is based upon 


a careful examination of it in the store of 
Abercrombie & Fitch. 

The Haenel Mannlicher is made in two 
models. The older model in 8 mm. only has 
the regular Mannlicher protruding box mag- 
azine and loads by a clip only—that is, it 
can be loaded only with a full clip of five 
cartridges. The newer type has a flush 
magazine of the Mauser type, allowing el- 
ther clip or single loading into it. It is 
made in 7, 8 and 9 mm. The stocking is 
rather poorly done both in the selection of 
the wood and in the fitting to the metal 
parts of the rifle, looking like the stock of 
a cheap Flobert rifle. Some of the other 
parts show careless work also, particularly 
the checking on the underside of the bolt 
handle, which is simply crosses made with 
a file, off-hand, with no regard to accurate 
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spacing or depth. The important parts of 
the action, however, have been well fitted 
and finished and work very smoothly. The 
barrels are now all made of Krupp steel and 
are half-octagon with the upper side formed 
into a flattened, matted rib. The rifling is 
well done and the accuracy is good. The 
length of the barrels are 24, 26 or 28 inches; 
26 inches seems to give the best balance. 
The weight varies from 6% to 7% pounds. 
Swivels for sling straps are provided. This 
rifle has a reversible front sight, one sight 
being a plain bead and the other platinum- 
tipped. Pressing one sight down into the 
rib makes another one appear. The rear 
sight is of the ordinary three-leaf open, 
straight bar “V” notch pattern, matted to 
prevent reflection of light. In all its essen- 
tials this rifle is excellent, but the rather 
poor stocking and, the little features, evi- 
dently turned over to some boy to finish up, 
detract much from its appearance. 

The Schilling Mannlicher has the regular 
protruding box magazine with its undesir- 
able feature of allowing clip loading only. 
It is finished up evidently by a gunsmith 





Schilling Mannlicher Rifle. 


who is an artist in his line. The whole arm, 
in lines, ornamentation and finish, possesses 
a most pleasing appearance. It is made in 
8 mm. only with 24-inch barrel and the cost 
is a little more reasonable than the other 
German rifles, being $40 for the best finish. 
The stock has a very well-shaped full pistol 
grip with good checking. The barrel has a 
raised matted rib. The matting on the re- 
ceiver is very good. The receiver and all 
screw heads are neatly engraved. The inside 
finish of the action is good. The sights are 
of the usual type. 

The Mannlicher Schoenauer rifle has an 
action which is quite a little different from 
the regular Mannlicher action. The maga- 
zine is of the concealed flush type but has a 
revolving cylinder very much like our Sav- 
age rifle. The bolt is more easily dismount- 
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ed than in the regular type. The magazine 
can be easily removed and the stock de- 
tached from the barrel without tools. The 
stock is very well made and shaped with a 
half-pistol grip, grip and forearm checked. 
The forearm is full length extending to the 
muzzle. The butt plate is of checked steel, 
shotgun type, with trap. The recess under 
the trap contains a jointed cleaning rod and 
space for patches. The barrel is round, 
without rib or matting, but has raised sight 
bases. Swivels for sling are provided. It is 
made in 6% mm. (.256”) and 9 mm. The 
6% mm. rifle has a barrel 18 inches long. 
The bullet weighs 143 grains and the car- 
tridge in a 28-inch barrel gives a velocity of 
about 2560 feet. In this rifle with its 18- 
inch-barrel the velocity would be approxi- 
mately 2475 feet. The 9 mm. barrel is made 
22 inches long. This cartridge differs 
slightly from the regular 9 mm. The bullet 
weighs 246 grains and the velocity with the 
22-inch barrel is about 2100 foot-seconds. 
The finish of the whole arm inside and out 
is excellent. The polish of all parts is very 
smooth and the blueing is the best seen on 
any German rifle. The ordinary grade lists 
at $75, and the special model, differing only 
in selection of stock and elaborate engrav- 
ing, costs $130. The arm is a very handy 
little one, being short, well-balanced and 
weighing only 6 lbs. 11 oz. 

These German rifles are almost invariably 
equipped with double set triggers, and as 
placed on the market the plain trigger has a 
very heavy pull of about 8 pounds. The 
sear and cocking shoulder should be 
smoothed and slanted so as to ease this 
down to about 4 pounds and the parts then 
re-case-hardened. The cartridges all have 
rimless shells. The 7 mm. fires a 170-grain 
bullet at a velocity of about 2300 foot-sec- 
onds, giving a muzzle energy of about 2025 
foot-pounds. The 8 mm. has a bullet weigh- 
ing 236 grains, velocity 2080 foot-seconds, 
energy 2218 foot-pounds. The foreign fig- 
ures for the 9 mm. cartridge are: Weight 
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of bullet, 281 grains, velocity 2100 foot-sec- 
onds, energy 2700 foot-pounds. I am inclined 
to think that the velocity figures are exag- 
gerated or else made in a very long military 
barrel. The U. M. C. Co. 9 mm. cartridge 
has a velocity of only 1850 foot-seconds and 
a muzzle energy of 2128 foot-pounds, tested 
in a barrel 23% inches long. The 200-yard 
trajectory attains a height of 6.53 inches at 
100 yards. 

The bullets of all three calibers all have 
a very long groove bearing extending con- 
siderably beyond the mouth of the shell. 
Also the necks of the shells are short. Con- 
sequently the barrels all have a very long 
throat. I should expect that it would be dif- 
ficult to work out a medium or short range 
cast bullet load for any of these rifles with 
any of our present design of bullets, as they 
all have short bearings and would jump 
through this long throat. : 

All these rifles seem to be well designed 
as to fit of bullets, the bullets averaging 
about .0005” larger than the barrel. 

Much has been written as to the excellent 
finish of these German rifles, so that I have 
been particular to note the finish of each 
make as it appeared to me, These rifles 
cost from $40 to $75, the usual price being 
$50. I have in my gun rack a Winchester 
rifle which cost $51. The beautifully fig- 
ured and finished hand-made stock with well 
proportioned cheek-piece and fine checking 
the checked steel butt plate, the matting on 
receiver and barrel, the polish of bore and 
evenness and correctness of caliber, blueing 
and sweetness of trigger-pull, I have never 
seen equaled in the German arms. These 
arms, however, are really $25 rifles, selling 
at double their price here—because of the 
duty. I doubt if we could turn out such 
soundly-made, well-finished bolt rifles for $25. 

This article is not, however, intended to 
be a comparison between domestic and for- 
eign arms but was rather intended to offer 
a little new information and data in the 
realm of rifle lore. 


The Savage Pistol 
By Pascal De Angelis 


The other day I had an opportunity to 
shoot one of the .45 caliber Savage pistols 
of the model that was issued to troops for 





field test. Not that I could do any decent 
work with it, for, thanks to some experi- 
ences with the “New Century,” I am flinch- 
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ing hopelessly just now, besides which I am 
not much of a shot at best. I can’t hit a 
balloon unless I get my thumb high up along 
the left side of the frame, in the manner of 
Mr. Winans, impossible in an arm with a 
recoiling slide, and I require a much lower 
front sight than the average man. But I 
saw Mr. Bernard Glaser shoot the arm, and 
that is a very different proposition. Al- 
though this was his first experience with 
the .45 Savage, he has done a great deal of 
work with the .38 and .45 automatics of 
other makes and models—he was the gun 
expert for the defense in the Haines murder 
trial, in which the .45 automatic Colt fig- 
ured—and he can shoot the self-loaders with 
great accuracy. 





Savage Automatic Pistol, caliber .45. This 
cut shows the pistol as tested by the Spring- 
field Pistol Board in 1907. The one issued 
to the troops is exactly like it excepting that 
it has the grip safety. 


The shooting was done after 4 o’clock on 
a dark February afternoon, in a cellar which 
was poorly lighted by windows on the north 
side, to the left of the shooter as he faced 
the target. The targets were plain 2-inch 
bulls on sheets of paper measuring 8’’x<11”. 
The distance was, roughly, 14 yards—rather 
more than less. The cartridge used was the 
ordinary U. M. C. .45 Colt automatic, with 
200-grain bullet. 

Mr. Glaser seemed to have no difficulty 
in keeping all his shots in the bull as long 
as he could see to shoot. As he, Mr. Wood, 
Mr. Southwick and I had done quite a lot 
of shooting before he began with the .45 
Savage—the arms used were a 4inch .38 
Colt Police Positive, a .32 Webley & Scott 
automatic, a couple of .32 Savages with 
which Mr. Glaser performed nearly as well 


as with the .45, and my .45 automatic Colt 
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The regular Savage .32-caliber Automatic 
Pistol, equipped with rubber grip plates, 
weighing 19 ounces and 6% inches long. 
—it was very late and very dark. But, tak- 
ing into consideration his unfamiliarity 
with the gun, the plain factory sights and 
the light, it was rather a remarkable piece 
of work, and showed that the .45 Savage 
possesses most satisfactory accuracy. 

The only difference between this arm and 
the one tested by the 1907 Springfield pis- 
tol board is that this one is furnished with 
a grip-safety not unlike the Luger’s, in addi- 
tion to the regular slide-safety such as is 
furnished on the .32 caliber model. In fact, 
except for this grip-safety and the difference 
in size, the .45 caliber model is practically 
identical with the .32 now on the market. 
The cartridges are staggered in the maga- 
zine, but the .45 magazine cnly holds eight, 
whereas the .32 holds ten. 

The sensational and, to the well-informed 
shooter, ridiculous and even exasperating 
advertisements of the .32 Savage pistol, 
which have been sowed broadcast through 
so many magazines for the past year, have 
at least made the outline and appearance 
of the arm familiar to everyone. When car- 
ried ready for use the pistol is intended to 
be cocked, with the safety on. It is quite 
impossible to cock the arm with the thumb 
of the shooting hand, because in the first 
place the “stern overhang” absolutely pre- 
vents getting the thumb on the spur of the 
“cocking-lever,” as the hammer is called, 
and in the second place, the spur is not 
long enough. I believe, and one of the di- 
rectors of the company is inclined to agree 
with me, that in the .45 caliber, at least, it 
would be an improvement to do away with 
the safeties,and with allof the “stern over- 
hang” to the rear of where the cocking 
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leyer is pivoted, and to put a reasonably 
long spur on the cocking-lever. The change 
would be one of outline merely. The im- 
portant parts of the mechanism would op- 
erate just as they do now, and the arm 
could be carried with the hammer down, 
and the strain off the mainspring. With this 
slight alteration the arm could be cocked 
quite as quickly as the present slide safety 
can be operated. 

I do not think many people appreciate the 
effective and peculiarly appropriate way that 
the breech of this pistol is locked. The bar- 
rel is locked to the bolt during the exact 
space of time that the bullet is traveling 
through the barrel—no more, and no less. 
The exact instant that the bullet leaves the 
shell, the bolt is locked. As the bullet en- 
ters the rifling and is compelled by it to 
rotate in one direction, the resistance of the 
bullet forces the barrel to rotate in the op- 
posite direction and holds it firmly locked 
by a projecting stud against an indentation 
on the bolt. The instant the bullet leaves 
the barrel] the rotary pressure on the bar- 


rel ceases, and the bolt is released. It is 


the simplest, the most economical and the 
most logical method of locking the breech 


of a recoil-operated pisto! that I have ever 
seen. 

My description of it is perhaps a bit 
sketchy and amateurish, so I am quoting a 
description by an engineer who knows: 

“The locking mechanism of the Savage 
automatic pistol is effected by utilizing the 
force set up by the resistance of the barrel 
to the passage of the bullet. This force or 
pressure is lateral, and operates in the op- 
posite direction to that taken by the bullet. 
The barrel is hung in the frame by means 
of a lug on its lower side, and permitted 
enough freedom to allow it to revolve out 
of and into its locked position, and the lock 
is effected through a lug on the top of the 
barrel, which has a spiral locking angle of 
about 1 turn in 33”. This angle or cam 
upon the lug is held by the lateral pressure 
securely locked against a corresponding 
angle in the breech-bolt, to which the 
breech mechanism is secured. The instant 
the bullet takes the rifling, this lateral pres- 
sure is set up, and holds the barrel locked 
against the breech-bolt, which prevents its 
rearward movement. When the bullet 
leaves the muzzle this lateral pressure is 
released. The breech mechanism is then 
free to move rearwardly, and perform the 
usual automatic functions, which it does 
through the force of the remaining gases. 
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While in its locked position, the breech 
mechanism cannot move rearwardly, for the 
simple reason that to do so it would have 
to revolve the barrel in an opposite direc- 
tion to this lateral pressure, which it can- 
not do, so that barrel and bolt are abso- 
lutely locked together until the _ bullet 
leaves the muzzle.” 

I am naturally more interested in and at- 
tracted by the .45 than the .32, and I regret 
to say that there is no immediate prospect 
of its being placed on the market, The man- 
ufacturers tell me that they would be glad 
to make the .45 if they could sell it, but 
that there is very little demand for it, that 
the demand for the .32 is tremendous, so 
much so that they are behind on their or- 
ders, in spite of the large number that they 
are putting out, and that they find there is 
more demand for the arm in .25 caliber than 
in .45. It all goes to show the great popular 
ignorance of an effective pistol’s require- 
ments. 

But in its caliber, at least, the .32 Savage 
has no dangerous rival. As far as my ex- 
perience and observation go, it is the only 
pocket model .32 automatic that has a se- 
curely-locked breech, and no .32 of this type 
equals it in accuracy, lightness, simplicity 
of construction, compactness or magazine 
capacity. I have not used this arm enough 
to get any sort of line on its comparative 
reliability of function, but a critical exami- 
nation of the mechanism fails to disclose 
anything that seems liable to get out of or- 
der. Of course this is no guarantee of reli- 
ability, for it is well known that self-load- 
ing arms may jam even when the mechan- 
isms are in perfect order and there is no 
patent defect in the ammunition. But there 
is every reason to believe that this arm 
would function quite as we!l as its competi- 
tors, if not better, and it is quite safe to 
say that there is less probability of misfire. 
There is, by the way, quite a difference be- 
tween the trigger-pulls of the pistols made a 
year or so ago and those of the pistols that 
are being turned out now. The earlier pis- 
tols had pulls of about 10 pounds, with con- 
siderable creep besides. Now the creep is 
entirely eliminated and the pull is often as 
light as six pounds. No feature of the 
mechanism has been altered to effect this 
reduction, except the angle of the sear, 
which has been changed slightly, and it is 
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possible for the owners of the older pistols 
to send them in to the factory and have 
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the pulls made as clean and light as those 
of the present output. 


Trombone and Automatic Arms 
By Ashley A. Haines 


It has been claimed that the Spencer re- 
peating shotgun, the invention of the in- 
ventor of the Spencer rifles and carbines of 
the Civil War period, was the original 
“pump” gun, or, as it is often also called, 
“trombone” and “fore-end” action arms. 
Whether or not this is true, the writer is 
not prepared to state, nor does it really 
make any particular difference in consider- 
ing the subject, as is intended in the pres- 
ent case. That it was one of the first arms 
of this type seems certain, though so far as 
can be learned it never became very popu- 
lar, though the method of functioning as 
employed in this arm has become immense- 
ly so in other makes of shotguns and rifles, 
and it may not be so very far from the 
truth to state that arms of the trombone 
type are becoming more popular daily and 
it is not altogether certain but what they 
will always be as readily sought for as the 
newer, and by many thought to be the com- 
ing gun, the lightning-fast automatic. Al- 
though personally preferring the lever-action 
in any caliber, I realize that there is and 
has long been a demand among manv shoot- 
ers for the trombone type of rifles in larger 
calibers than have been obtainable for 
many years, and it would seem that the 


requirements of these shooters will be sat-~ 


isfied soon, if it has not already been met 
with in the Standard rifle (which I have 
not seen) just now making its appearance. 
This is, as I understand it, two guns in 
one; it might be said, either an automatic 
or trombone action at the option of the own- 
er. Then there are rumors of other high- 
power trombone repeaters soon to appear. 
The first of the trombone repeaters that 
came to my notice was the Colt lightning 
magazine rifle, which made its appearance 
some time in the middle eighties as nearly 
as can be remembered. At that time many 
thought to be the highest development in re- 
peating rifle actions possible, but after consid- 
erable use of this arm in several different 
calibers, it was plain to be seen that the 
gun had its faults, as well as many good 


points, for while excellent shooters, as 
could be said of all the arms leaving the 
Colt factory, the Colt lightning—lightning 
when it functioned properly, but less desir- 
able than a single shot when it became tired 
and balked on a man—would jam, and re- 
peat the performance, in the most exasper- 
ating way imaginable. Not always, be It re- 
membered, would these rifles act in this 
way, but often enough to make it a matter 
of gambling to speculate on their regular 
performance. So far as my experience went 
—and I owned them in all of the smaller 
calibers, viz., .22, .32-20, .38-40 and .44-40, all 
of them were likely to jam on a man at 
some time or other, and the frequency with 
which extractors would break in these arms 
was not equaled by any others I have ever 
heard of; just why they should break in 
these particular arms is not easy to explain, 
still I know of several instances where they 
broke in handling the loose-fitting factory 
shells—after experience in using reloaded 
cartridges, which might become slightly 
swollen in process of reloading, these were 
seldom used the second time, though the 
same swollen cartridges or even cartridges 
deformed far more, gave little or no trou- 
ble when used in the lever arms. As has 
been mentioned I had no experience with 
the larger Colt’s rifles such as the .40-60, 
.45-60, .45-85 and .50-95 calibers, but from 
what could be learned from those who had 
used them they could not be depended on 
any more than the others—they would jam. 
And yet these same men would say that 
could a reliable trombone repeater be had 
they would willingly pay five times the 
price asked for a lever gun as the principle 
appealed to them strongly, but it was usu- 
ally only a matter of a few months at most 
before the lightning was discarded for the 
more reliable, and by some considered much 
slower, lever action arm. 

In writing of these Colt’s rifles in this 
way I do not for an instant doubt but what 
there are many who will be ready to de 
fend them, and claim that they were as re- 
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liable as any repeater ever made. To these 
let me say right here, once and for all, let 
us hope, that their experience is different 
from mine, and that [ have never heard of but 
one shooter who claimed that these were re- 
liable arms, and this man was speaking of 
the .22, which, when used with the short 
cartridge, seldom gave trouble, and, I imag- 
ine, might never, if we could have had in 
those days the smokeless, greaseless bullet 
cartridges to have used in them. 

But the Colt’s lightning is no longer made 
but in its stead we have the model 1890 
Winchester (it would probably be conserva- 
tive to state that many more of these rifles 
have been sold than all other .22 repeaters 
made) the ’06 model, the Savage ’03 box 
magazine .22; four models of Marlins in 
which the trombone action is used—models 
18, 20, 25 and just now announced as ready 
for delivery the model 27 to use the .25-20 
and .32-20 cartridges, which, if made on a 
small frame, as has so often been wanted 
(by the writer, at least, but in lever action), 
and should prove reliable, is certain to be- 
come very popular in a short time; two 
models by the Stevens company, besides the 
.22 caliber Remingtons. Then the trom- 
bone action shotguns; of these there are 
nearly as many and these are becoming 
more popular with many shooters of the 
“scatter-gun,” the same as is the case with 
the trombone repeating rifle among rifle 
shooters. Of the shotguns of this style ac- 
tion that can be had may be mentioned 
Winchesters (the first to make a popular 
repeating shotgun), Marlins, Remingtons 
and Stevens. 

The popularity of the trombone type is no 
doubt due to the fact that so many find it 
difficult to manipulate readily and rapidly 
the lever actions, but find it comparatively 
easy to handle one of the left-hand operated 
arms with which they can readily do rapid 
fire work. Tooperate the lever action while 
at the shoulder and as rapidly as can be done 
by one familiar in its use—so rapidly, in 
fact that the eye can detect but a flash of 
the hand that swings the lever—is an art 
not easily learned by all—by many never 
learned—yet as has been mentioned the av- 
erage man will find but little difficulty in 
readily and quickly loading the trombone 
action from the shoulder, and the most 
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awkward shooter can, if he will persist, ac- 
quire a skill with this arm that he is not 
likely to in the use of the lever gun in a 
lifetime. And yet in spite of these facts I 
do not fancy the trombone principle as now 
applied to any arm as well as the lever type. 
I am well aware of the fact that this will 
make no difference in thousands of others 
purchasing and using these arms, still, in 
writing of these arms as I see them, it 
seems necessary to state that I do not like 
them—in one respect, at least; that is the 
way in which the slide is operated—to me 
the movement should be reversed; in other 
words the opening movement of the breech 
block should be accomplished by the slide 
moving forward instead of to the rear—and, 
to close, to the rear, instead of forward. I 
think—in fact am quite certain—that.a re- 
peating rifle, in the small calibers at least, 
could be made to operate in this way, 
though it isn’t likely that it could be ap- 
plied to the larger calibers or shotguns so 
readily. ; 
But why advocate an action of this kind? 
Would it be any quicker in action or, in fact, 
possess any advantage over any of the many 
now made? When the first Colt’s lightning 
rifle fell into my hands (this soon after they 
were placed on the market) the first thing 
that struck me as not being just right was 
the appearance of the gun in front of the 
receiver between the forearm (that was for 
the purpose of operating the mechanism) 
and the receiver; I didn’t like the looks of it 
then nor does it appear any better today, 
though on the Remington .22 repeater it 
doesn’t look at all unsightly as they have 
a neat appearing arm, as compared to some 
of the others, in this respect. The fact is 
it has always seemed to me that by revers- 
ing the movement, which would permit the 
fore-arm to fit up closely to the front end 
of the receiver, filling in that vacant space 
so noticeable and unsightly on most trom- 
bone repeaters, a repeating rifle, in the 
smaller calibers, could be made fully as neat 
in appearance as any other arm made, and 
this without in any way sacrificing speed 
of manipulation or strength of action. I am 
not certain but what the arm made on this 
principle would have some advantages in 
operating readily—certainly it would be at 
least the equal of anything now made in this 











respect, and as for appearance far superior. 

Several years ago, when I had more time 
at my disposal than can now be had, I went 
to the trouble of making a model on the 
principle mentioned, and, though made of 
wood (better material not then being at 
hand) the little “machine” worked perfect- 
ly, and although many examined it there 
were none to criticize it adversely. ‘This 
was seen and commented on by several of 
the leading manufacturers and by one of 
the most noted firearms inventors of today. 
In this model the forearm fitted closely 
against the front end of the receiver, was 
very simple in its mechanism, strongly 
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locked, neat in appearance, fully as rapid to 
operate as in the trombones as now made, 
while the forearm, when the action was 
closed, was as rigid and free from rattling 
as in a forearm of any rifle. Certainly an 
arm made on this principle, if simple, strong 
and sure in action, would have advantages 
over the trombone repeaters in which the 
first movement of the action slide 
the rear instead of forward. 

In closing on this subject let me say that 
my criticism of the trombone repeaters as 
now made refers to appearance, not relia- 
bility; the best of them are reliable and only 
the automatic excel them in speed. 


was to 


(To Be Concluded) 




















EASTERN RIFLEMEN. 


Teams of the Cypress Hills (Brooklyn, N. Y.) Rifle and Revolver Association, and the Tar- 
rytown (N. Y.) Rifle Club at the Cypress Hills range. 





At Least One Haines Model Revolver Will be Made 
By Gus Peret. 


When the Haines model discussion was 
going on I read all that was written on the 
subject and as I thought that the .45 Colt’s 
Single-Action Army was about the real 
thing in the way of a sixshooter, I, of 
course, then thought, with Mr. Haines and 


the rest, that if the .38 S. & W. Special cali- 
ber was made on the Colt’s single-action 
frame, with swing-out cylinder, to weigh 
about 32 ounces, it would be about the best 
that could ever be got out in the way of a 
revolver for practical use. 
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The .38 S. & W. Special, model 1905, with 
target sights, I think, is the next best, but 
there is no practical use for the double-ac- 
tion feature on the arm in hunting or tar- 
get shooting. As it is made I think that it 
is perfection for sheriffs and all officers of 
the law, for I think that double-action 
is a good feature on a gun for them, but I 
will not go into detail now as to why I think 
it is useful on a gun for them. There is 
no use for the double-action on the arm for 
hunting, as in rapid fire the forefinger must 
be allowed to go forward with the long for- 
ward sweep of the double-action trigger and 
the hammer is too small to cock fast. I 
do not mean to say that it is impossible to 
shoot fast with a double-action revolver 
used as a single-action, but what | mean is 
that you can shoot faster with a Colt’s 
Single-Action Army, and that the above 
things that I have said about the trigger 
and the hammer make it impossible to shoot 
as fast with double-action as with the single- 
action. 

I got a .38 Colt’s Single-Action Army from 
the factory and had it bored for the .38 
S. & W. Special cartridge, but it was too 


heavy and the slow ejection of shells made 
me dispose of it. 

We have a genius here by the name of 
J. W. Cowan who is a fine guusmith and 
who is to make the Haines Model for me. 
We have been talking from time to time 
about the Haines Model, but the matter 
came to an end the other day when | 
showed him a cut in “Arms and the Man” 
of an automatic pistol that Knobel of Ta- 
coma had made, when Mr. Cowan said: 
“T can make the Haines Model all right; 
and if you will get the parts I will make 
it for you.” It is needless to say that I said: 
“All right!” 

The way it is to be made is as follows: 
It is to have a .38 S. & W. Special model ’05 
target barrel, cylinder and crane, and a Colt’s 
single-action grip, hamme), trigger and trig- 
ger guard. He will make the frame by hand 
and fit the S. & W. barrel, cylinder and 
crane, and the Colt’s handle, trigger, hammer 
and trigger guard to the swing-out cylinder 
frame that he makes. We cannot tell how 
much it will weigh, but as soon as it is 
completed I shall send a cut, weight and 
description of the way it handles and shoots 
to Outdoor Life. 


More Than Satisfied With the Smashing Effect of the Remington Auto 
By H. D. Woolley. 


I would like to say just a word about 
the remarks of a few well recognized au- 
thorities on guns in the last issues. Mr. 
Pascal De Angelis says that the .32 Colt 
automatic is practically worthless; not ac- 
curate, etc. I killed three bear with one 
last spring and it did the business O. K. 
With a bear up a tree it is very easy to 
shoot it in the head, which always killed 
outright and didn’t tear the head off. With 
a .35 Remington automatic I shot two bears 
through the head, and it tore about six 
inches of skin with it on both so the heads 
had to be cut off, the bullet going in on 
the under side of head and coming out on 
top. Now both hides lose about half their 
value without the heads. One deer that I 
shot on this trip was shot about six inches 
behind the shoulder and square in the mid- 
dle with the .35 Remington. The deer ran 
about 250 yards over the crest of the hill 
and down the ridge after being shot, and 
then, turning, ran back within 50 yards of 


where I stood, and fell dead. I dressed it, 
and another I killed at the same time, im- 
mediately, and then traced it by the blood, 
which was very easy at that season of the 
year, to where it had turned to come back. 
Now, when we cut up that deer for “jerking” 
the next morning, we had to throw away the 
meat for a foot at least each way from the 
bullet-hole, which included both shoulders 
and about half of a big, healthy, four-point 
blacktail buck. After we had the meat on 
the rack drying and small smudges going to 
keep off the flies, we went down the head 
of Eel River for a hunt. The dogs found a 
track in some bushes and on _ investi- 
gating we found a little fawn, partly eaten, 
lying there, looking like it had but recently 
been killed. The dogs barked “treed” about 
a quarter of a mile away on Brush Ridge 
and when we arrived there we found a 
large cat, treed. I shot him with the .35 
Remington automatic, and the bullet went 
in: at his neck, came out midway between 








shoulders and hindquarters and tore the 
hide off from the shoulders back about 
eighteen inches, and at widest place eight 





Photo showing bullet hole where the 
was torn off by the .35 Remington. 


nide 


to ten inches wide. The hole where the 
bullet came out was about seven inches long 
and two to three inches wide. I am enclos- 
ing photo to show effects of this bullet. Of 
course a fine hide was completely spoiled 
and you know how most people generally 
take hunting stories with nothing to show 
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for them. That was the last trip for my .35 
Remington, and never again will | take such 
a cannon into the mountains unless I take 
one on wheels. I have always found my 
little .25-20 laughed at by most hunters 
from cities because I use a .25-20 Winches- 
ter for deer, black bear, etc., and a .30-30 
Winchester carbine for moose in the north 
woods. With a metal-cased bullet the .25-20 
is a fine gun for birds and with Hoxie S. P. 
bullets, H. V., it has never yet failed to 
stop anything hit properly. And it is very 
accurate with the H. V. shell, having a lit- 
tle over 100 pounds less energy than the 
old .44 Winchester, which gun I bave heard 
old timers who ought to know say had 
killed more big game than any gun made. 
The .25 has a flatter trajectory and decid- 
edly less recoil than the old .44, so you can 
search me why these twentieth century 
sportsmen have to have a cannon to kill a 
little deer when they used to kill grizzlies 
with muzzle loaders and not spoil the hide. 
Recoil making a person flinch sometimes 
with a high power gun, usually resulting in 
a shot lost, won’t occur with the lighter 
caliber gun. A writer said in a back num- 
ber that a .25-20 wasn’t a deer gun. I will 
say for the benefit of that writer that I 
know two men who live in the mountains, 
who use only the .22 Winchester, model ’90, 
and they get their deer as regularly as if 
they had .35s or .401s. One of them has 
killed a black and brown bear with it also. 
These men live in the Coast Range of Cali- 
fornia—Tehama County—a country which is 
about as rough as any mountains and which 
has no road across it for over 100 miles 
north and south and which is as fine a game 
country as I ever want to hunt in. 


Interesting Information for the Trapshooter 
By Sereck R. Fox. 


Referring to Mr. J. W. Naylor’s request 
in the March, 1910, number of Outdoor Life 
regarding the use of lighter loads for blue- 
rocks, I take pleasure in giving herewith 
the results of a few experiments it was my 
pleasure to make with 12-gauge loads, which 
I found very successful in this fascinating 
sport. 

While this subject is thoroughly known to 
the experts who have spent their lives in 


the ballistic laboratories, there are many 
shooters who have not given the matter 
much thought and who use quantities of 
shells at the traps, yet are not conversant 
with the work their guns are capable of, 
i. e., the number of pellets that can be 
placed in a 30-inch circle at a given dis- 
tance, and last but not least, why they do 
not obtain the results looked for when us- 
ing the regular commercial loads, of which 
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there are a plenty to be found in our mar- 
kets. It has always seemed strange to me 
that shooters will go into a store and simply 
ask for a “box of shells” and expect to do 
the finest kind of work, regardless of the 
formula used and for the purpose manufac- 
tured, and therefore do not get the advan- 
tage of the efforts put forth by the vari- 
ous ammunition manufacturers. 

We all know thai ‘t is quite essential to 
bave a concentrated pattern for the break- 
ing of blue rocks successfully, as the object 
fired at is quite small, and then targets 
are often retrieved having three and four 
holes through them, demonstrating that a 
few more grains were needful to score that 
particular target. Therefore, keeping this 
in mind certain formulas vere decided upon 
and subsequent patterns gave the following 
results: 

Experiment No. 1. 


2% drams du Pont; 1 cardboard 12-gauge 
wad; 2 black-edge 12-gauge wads; 1% oz. 
No. 7 chilled shot; 1 cardboard wad, 12- 
gauge. 

Number pellets in 30-inch circle at 40 
yards, 264; 78.5%. 

This load, while not very strong, was cer- 
tainly a sure break for bluerocks, if caught 
quickly, say about 28 yards, and the pene- 
tration was far better than expected. 


Experiment No. 2. 


2% drams du Pont; 1 cardboard wad, 12- 
gauge; 4 black-edge 11\4-gauge wads; 1% 
oz. No. 7 chilled shot; 1 cardboard 12-gauge 
wad. 

Number of pellets in 30-inch circle, 40 
yards, 260; 77.3%. 


Experiment No. 3. 


22 grains Ballistite; 1% oz. No. 7% chilled 
shot; wadding not recorded. 

Number of pellets in 30-inch circle, 30 
yards; 47 pellets in 6-inch bullseye. 

This distance was used to determine what 
chance a bluerock had at this point, as we 
usually broke them at this and shorter dis- 
tances. 
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Experiment No. 4. 

2% drams du Pont; 1 cardboard 12-gauge 
wad; 2 black-edge 1114-gauge wads; 1 black- 
edge 12-gauge wad; 1% oz. No. 7 chilled 
shot; 1 cardboard 12-gauge wad. 

Number of pellets in 30-inch circle, 40 
yards, 271; 80.7%. 

These loads gave exactly what we were 
looking for, viz., a close pattern with good 
penetration. They also proved to be ex- 
tremely effective, and, when properly held, 
simply turned the targets into dust, no 
pieces being visible (note experiment No. 3). 
Great care, however, was exercised, in the 
placing of the wads with a firm, even pres- 
sure, and no ramming was resorted to of 
any kind, but well crimped. 

It is quite evident to my mind that if 
the shooter would take the trouble to make 
a few pattern tests with the different com- 
mercial loads to be found on the market he 
would find one that would give him the 
results looked for and make his score card 
take on a much better appearance. 

The above tests resulted in our purchas- 
ing several thousand shells loaded as per 
experiments Nos. 3 and 4, and they proved 
very satisfactory indeed, simply because we 
obtained the greatest concentration of pat- 
tern possible with our guns, with sufficient 
velocity to break the bluerocks at the dis- 
tance stated, viz., 28 or 30 yards, which dis- 
tance was found by lying on the ground at 
different points until the observer was di- 
rectly under the breaking targets, which was 
about 12 or 14 yards from the traps. It must 
not be construed, however, that all the 
shooters broke their targets at this short 
distance, but were quite capable of break- 
ing them at what would be considered im- 
possible distances. 

I trust the above will give Mr. Naylor the 
information he desires, also other shooters, 
who take the same amount of pleasure in 
experimenting as I do, as there is no doubt 
but that a great amount of pleasure as well 
as information can be gained by making pat- 
terns with loads made up from various form- 
ulas, then comparing the results obtained. 


The .25 Caliber Rifle 
By Alfred Loetscher. 


As quite a little has lately been written 
about the .25-20 and .32-20 rifles, I have 


failed to see anyone give the bailistics of 
these rifles. While I do not own any of the 
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above rifles the .25 is, nevertheless, my 
favorite caliber, as I own a .25-21 Stevens, 
of which I will try to write a little later. 


Thinking it might prove interesting to 
owners of the above rifles, I have compiled 


from the Winchester catalogue the follow- 
ing: 

.25-20 Winchester black powder cartridge, 
muzzle velocity, 1300 ft. per sec.; energy, 
323 ft.-lbs.; penetration, 9 %” pine boards 
at 15 ft.; mid-range height of trajectory, 100 
yds., 3.30”; 200 yds., 13.78”; 300 yds., 34.69”. 


.25-20 Winchester high-velocity cartridge, 
muzzle velocity, 1650 ft. per sec.; energy, 
520 ft.-lbs.; penetration, 10 %” pine boards 
at 15 ft. with soft-point bullets; with metal- 
patched bullets, 20 boards; mid-range height 
of trajectory, 100 yds., 1.85”; 200 yds., 9.37”; 
300 yds., 26.22”. 

.32-20 Winchester black powder cartridge, 
muzzle velocity, 1177 ft. per sec.; energy, 
352 ft.-lbs.; penetration, 6% %” pine boards 
at 15 ft.; mid-range height of trajectory, 100 
yds., 3.46”; 200 yds., 15.37”; 300 yds., 37.21”. 

.32-20 Winchester high-velocity cartridge, 
muzzle velocity, 1575 ft. per sec.; energy, 
633 ft.-lbs.; penetration, 7 %” pine boards at 
15 ft. with soft-point bullets; with metal- 
patched bullets, 17 boards; mid-range height 
of trajectory, 100 yds., 2.10’; 200 yds., 10.70”; 
300 yds., 29.89”. 

From the above it can be seen that the 
owners of the .25-20 gain in velocity, tra- 
jectory and penetration; while the owners 
of the .32-20 have the greater energy to 
pride themselves on. As to accuracy the 
Marlin people say they are both very ac- 
curate cartridges. From this I[ believe that 
they will probably make groups of the same 
size. 

Factory cartridges cost the same in each 
case, as do the bullets and the empty shells, 
but if reloading is attempted the .25-20 man 
can economize the difference between the 
weight of the two bullets, or, in other words, 
he can shoot four bullets to the .32-20 man’s 
three, provided he casts them himself. 

I will now try to give a little data in re- 
gard to the .25-21 Stevens rifle referred to 
above: 

From what I have heard and read, the 
.25-21 Stevens is the most accurate of all 
the medium-power .25 caliber rifles made. 
The rifle I own is a No. 44% Stevens Ideal, 
with regular No. 2 barrel 30” long, weight 
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about nine pounds, and equipped with No. 
1 and 18 Lyman sights. 

The ballistics of the .25-21 U. M. C. black 
powder cartridge is about as follows: Muz- 
zle velocity, 1440 ft. per sec.; energy, 396 ft.- 
Ibs.; penetration, 10 %” pine boards at 15 
ft.; mid-range height of trajectory, 100 yds., 
2.59”; 200 yds., 12.53”; 300 yds., 33.00”. 

The factory cartridge contains 20 grains 
FG black powder by weight, while I use 20% 
grains FG black powder; this gives a slight 
increase in velocity and energy and a flat- 
ter trajectory. 

My favorite load is 20% grains FG Haz- 
ard black powder, loaded by weight; U. M. 
C. primers and shells; with a 1-60, 86-grain 
bullet seated so two bands project from the 
shell. For a smokeless load I use 9 grains 
weight du Pont Smokeless Rifle powder No. 
1, a wad on the powder, and seat a 1-25, 
86-grain bullet as above. I tried to get du 
Pont Schuetzen and King’s Semi-Smokeless, 
but dealers around here do not handle it. 

The black powder load is very accurate 
and gives the following groups up to 500 
yds.: 100 yds., 2”; 200 yds., 4”; 300 yds., 
7”; 400 yds., 11”; 500 yds., 15”. The above 
groups were shot with the rifle held in the 
hands and the arms resting on a bench. The 
smokeless load is not so accurate, but I have 
often made 6” groups at 200 yards. It is 
very clean to use, but being high in 
price, I use it rather sparingly. For a 
speedy load I use the 77-grain bullet tem- 
pered 1-25, backed by 22 grains black pow- 
der, or 10 grains du Pont Smokeless Rifle 
No. 1. As a reduced load, 5 grains of FF FFG 
King’s Semi-Smokeless, with a 1-60, 67-grain 
bullet, gives good results and is quite ac- 
curate at short ranges. I secured this pow- 
der by taking it from a 12-gauge shotgun 
shell. 

From a home-made machine rest this rifle 
has given several five-shot groups at 200 
yards of 2%” diameter, but 34” is the av- 
erage secured. 

At 500 yards I use 3-5 of my rear sight 
elevation, and some time 1 will try for 600 
and 700 yards. Judging from the results 
secured at 500 yards [ think that this rifle 
will perform fairly well at these ranges. 

Therefore, wake up, ye brethren of the 
.25-21, and give us your experiences, for we 
have the most accurate medium-power .25 
caliber rifle made. 
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Effect of the Pointed ’06 Springfield on Big Game 


By E. L. Stevenson. 


In the March issue Mr. Beuhner asks what 
others think of Lieutenant Wallen’s state- 
ments in regard to the efficiency of the 
sharp-pointed military bullets as game-kill- 
ers. 

I must confess I was greatly confused at 
the Lieutenant’s statements but did not feel 
like doubting his word as his letter did not 
seem like the work of a joker and he said 
he had had considerable experience in 
hunting game with the 06 ammunition. 

Since then I have been on the lookout 
for others who have tried the same thing 
and all the evidence I have found seems to 
bear out the Lieutenant’s statements so that 
it now appears we have what we have long 
wished for, a hunting cartridge second to 
none in accuracy. 

A friend of mine shot a rabbit with his 
Springfield with the ’06 bullet and bunny 
* was ripped wide open; completely disem- 
boweled. Though the bullet only passed 
through the abdomen, the rabbit’s back was 
broken. 

Another case I heard of was a man who 
shot a deer four times with this ammuni- 
tion. The first three shots were not very 
effective and I do not know where they 


struck, but the fourth tore the animal’s head 
almost off. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s article in March 
Scribner’s gives his experience with the 
Springfield and ’06 ammunition. 

I knew he had done a great deal of his 
shooting with the Springfield but did not 
know before that he used the ’06 sharp- 
pointed, full-patched bullets. 

In describing his killing of two eland he 
said he used the Springfield to test the 
pointed bullet on big game. 

_As the eland is larger than any game in 
North America the test might be satisfac- 
tory to the American hunter. The first bull 
dropped with a broken back, at 280 yards. 
The other started off, then came back part 
way and ran across in front of the party. 
One shot dropped him at 180 yards. Thus 
two animals as large or larger than buffalo 
were killed with one shot each. Roosevelt 
says the pointed, full-jacketed builet did ter- 
rific rending. Soon after he killed a hyena 
at 350 yards, cutting the animal’s throat 
with what he called a slashing wound. He 
also tells of killing animals at over 500 
yards, so the bullet seems to be effective 
for some distance. 

From what I have heard [I should have no 
hesitancy in using the ’06 ammunition for 
hunting. 


The Extra Light Weight Model His Choice 


By John P. Boagni. 


While reading over today the December 
Outdoor Life (for I often read over the num- 
bers of a month or so back) I noticed your 
answer to J. H. Root, of Washington, regard- 
ing the .40 and .45 caliber rifles, in which 
you say, “the rifle and ammunition, howev- 
er, is unnecessarily heavy.” Now, I do not 
intend to enter into a discussion with you 
regarding rifles, as you doubtless have had 
many times the experience that I have and 
are very familiar with rifles of all kinds. I 
simply desire to call your attention to the 
.45-70 model ’86 extra light weight Winches- 
ter, 22-inch round nickel-steel barrel, and 
weighing only 6% pounds. 

Consulting the Winchester catalogue we 
find that with this rifle we have at our com- 
mand the following cartridges: .45-70-350, 


.45-70-330 Gould’s hollow-point, .45-405-500, 
and W. H. V. with 300-grain bullet. This 
last cartridge gives a velocity of 1825 feet 
per second and 2214 foot-pounds in energy. 
The recoil in foot-pounds is 16.16, practically 
the same as the .30 United States govern- 
ment rimless, which is 16.13. One also has 
the advantage of using different weight bul- 
lets, black powder, low-pressure smokeless 
and Winchester high-velocity. This rifle, 
with low-pressure smokeless and the .330- 
grain hollow-point bullet and black powder, 
gives a recoil of 12.70 foot-pounds. The same 
cartridge loaded with low-pressure .smoke- 
less would give something over 8 pounds. 
The ammunition is undoubtedly a little 
heavy, but the rifle is very light and bal- 
ances and handles perfectly. There is also, 
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as you say, another good feature, that is, 
one always has a .45 caliber hole, and no 
less. I have used many dozen small-bore 
rifles automatic and otherwise, but nothing, 
with me, takes the place of the 45-70 light- 
weight. I have shot deer with the small- 
caliber rifles and wished that it might have 
been a miss, for the bullet simply slipped 
through without upsetting and I lost the 
deer, while his sufferings were doubtless 
prolonged. If the .30 caliber hits a bone, 
all is well, but often it strikes a spot where 
there is not sufficient resistance offered to 
the bullet to cause it to upset, and having 
1449 foot-pounds in energy, slips through the 
deer, delivering, say, 500 pounds to the ani- 
mal and the balance to a tree it happens 
to strike. It is not the same with the .45 
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caliber, as it generally upsets and sticks, 
giving all of its energy to the animal struck. 
Of course, shooting salmon is “Greek” to 
me, but if Bro. Root would give the light- 
weight a trial, I think he would like it. He 
will have a nickel-steel barrel in which he 
can use black powder at will and something 
stronger for big game if he so wishes it. 
While in Meeker, Colo., (where | had gone 
to see John Goff), I used one ofthese rifles, 
and found that with W. H. V. they would 
shoot exceedingly well at very long ranges. 
I did not have an opportunity then to try 
it on bear, as the season was about out, but 
as I said, I fired at targets at very 
range, and found it to hold its own 
nicely. 


long 
very 


- From a Man of Experience Concerning Winchester and Other Arms 
By L. B. Wooster. 


Owing to the fact that some of our let- 
ters were getting rather personal it has 
been some years since I wrote an article 
for this department of Outdoor Life. Of 
late some of our good friends have taken 
it upon themselves to make comparisons be- 
tween our American-made lever action ri- 
fles with the bolt action of foreign con- 
struction. I would like to say a few words 
for guns made in the good old United States 
of America, Most every true American can 
see a whole lot of good in home produce, 
and the man, whether he be an army expert 
or a Civilian, is taking a great deal upon 
himself when he presumes the bolt action 
is all right and the lever action all wrong. 

It is true most all guns of either pattern 
are good, and also true that some are bet- 
ter than others, but the man who can find 
anything radically wrong with the Win- 
chester is a person that is either not in- 
formed or one who has his hammer out. 

The less tinkering with the mechanism of 
a lever action gun the better, or any gun 
for that matter. Last spring I found a ’73 
model .44 caliber Winchester in the Wild 
Horse country of Idaho, not a great way 
from Cottonwood Creek. The stock was 
eaten with age, the barrel inside and out 
covered with rust from years of exposure. 
I took the gun to camp, spent several hours 
cleaning it up, and the carrier handled the 


eartridges perfectly. I tied the old blun- 
derbus down and fired several shots by pull- 
ing the trigger with a string, then fired 
several more from the shoulder. Though 
the barrel inside was pitted badly I man- 
aged to put five shots out of eleven in a 10- 
inch circle at 12 rods—which wasn’t bad 
for a gun in such condition. Later, with 
the same gun, I killed seven jack rabbits, 
just to put the arm in commission again as 
a killer. 

As for the Spanish Mausers, I have never 
been fortunate enough to see one which was 
much account; still, the arm in normal con- 
dition is good enough for what it was made 
for, but my choice would not be a Mauser 
if I wanted a gun for sporting purposes. Any 
gun will jam if not properly handled, but 
the Winchester never will, with fair usage. 
I have jammed Winchester guns on two or 
three occasions, by using defective, home- 
loaded ammunition, which wasn’t any fault 
of the gun nor the man that made it; but 
too many of us are ready to lay these things 
to the gun without much thought about the 
elementary details of the case or the possi- 
bility that the fault might be their own. 

The only fault I can see with an auto- 
matic pistol is, namely, I don’t like the looks 
of it. Most all of them shoot well enough 
for all purposes. The Colt .38 has some 
strong points, and any one who can stand 
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the general outline can be assured he or 
she has a battery hard to beat. In small 
arms my favorite is a .38 Colt’s Army, new 
model. 

To the man who goes to Mexico [ think a 
carbine, not too powerful, will fill the bill, 
as much of the hunting is done in a brush 
country; and should no other party answer 
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the question about Mexico in the February 
number I will do so. 


[Note-——We are quite certain that our 
readers would greatly appreciate an article 
descriptive of Mexico coming from the pen 
of Mr. Wooster and we would be more than 
pleased to publish same at the earliest date 
possible.—Editor. ] 


Suggestion for a Woman’s Weapon of Defense 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I am greatly inter- 
ested in the putting on the market of a 
weapon of such a nature that it would be 
generally adopted by the women of the 
country, and of the South in particular, as 
a means of putting a stop to the outrages 
against women and, incidentally, too much 
of the lynch law that results from these out- 
rages. 

I believe that a weapon fulfilling the fol- 
lowing requirements would serve the desired 
purpose and that such a weapon would find 
a sale so huge as to well repay the enter- 
prising firm which made the experiment of 
putting it on the market. 

As to its service to the Nation—picture to 
yourself the difference that would be occa- 
sioned if two out of every three women 
throughout the South habitually carried and 
used to good effect a really efficient wea- 
pon. 

Such a weapon must be made to fulfill the 
following conditions: 

ilst—It must have a safety attachment 
which is absolute, and easily demonstrated 


““Editor Outdoor Life:—At page 50 of the 
advertising section of The Outing Magazine 
for April, 1910, appears an article which is 
regularly indexed in the magazine’s index, 
and, for reasons which will become obvious, 
I quote it without permission and in its en- 
tirety: 
USING THE REVOLVER. 

“When the hunter has oiled his gun and 

hung it up for the summer it is a good plan 


to keep in practice by target shooting with 
a revolver. 

“To those tackling revolver shooting for 
the first time, however, my advice is—don’t 
‘flinch’. Defective vision, nervousness and 
inability to hold the revolver steadily do not 
cause nearly so much failure in this pas- 
time as ‘flinching’. If a heavy revolver was 


to be absolute, e. g., a lock operated by a 
key so that the mother may turn the key in 
the lock when the gun is not in use and give 
it to the-baby for a plaything. 

2nd—It must be fairly cheap for sale, e. g., 
$5.00. 

3rd—It must carry ammunition which is 
very cheap, but be susceptible of use with 
ammunition which has a real sure stopping 
power, e. g., ordinary .22 caliber ammuni- 
tion for target purposes, and a special cart- 
ridge carrying a steel jacket soft-nose bul- 
let for use in the gun at all other times— 
ready to stop ’most anything. 

4th—It must be so easy as to the trigger 
and cocking apparatus that any woman can 
easily operate it. 

Perhaps some of your readers who are 
more conversant with fire-arms than I am 
can suggest a weapon that will fulfill all the 
requirements. If so, he will do a great ser- 
vice towards the removal of a horror which 
is blighting the life of a large and promis- 
ing section of our country. 

Md. B. M. FONTAINE. 


“A Scissors Shark Exposed” 


gripped no tighter than a child of ten would 
grip it, the sights held on the target, and 
the trigger pulled without flinching, I sbould 
expect a bullet to strike very close to the 
bullseye. 

“Do not pull the trigger with the whole 
hand. Instead, pull straight back, slowly 
increasing the pressure until the hammer 
falls, without disarranging the aim. Often 
when the marksman has just one ounce 
more pressure to put on, and the sights 
come just right, there is an impulse to put 
that extra ounce on instantly, instead of 
slowly. The result is that the shot misses 
by three or four inches, sometimes more.” 


“HERBERT WHYTE OF THE OUTING 
MAGAZINE. 
“T will be glad to answer all questions on 
the above, or any subject, free of charge.” 














In Outdoor Life for November, 1909, ap- 
peared an instalment of a continued article 
entitled “Practical Revolver Practice,” writ- 
ten by Mr. Ashley A. Haines. Mr. Haines 
is the shooting editor of Outdoor Life, and, 
because he is one of my very best friends, 
I am not going to mention his ability as a 
revolver shot or his standing as an authority 
on firearms and their use. It is quite un- 
necessary. Every well-informed pistol-shot 


knows how great and good a man Mr. 
Haines is. 


In the course of his article Mr. Haines 
quotes “a brief extract from a letter from 
one of the foremost rifle shots,” whom I sus- 
pect to be Mr. Robert A. Kane, shooting 
editor of The Outer’s Book, though I am not 
sure. Mr. Kane’s qualifications as an expert 
and an authority are also unimpeachable. 

Use of the so-called “deadly parallel” is, 
in this case, most effective, 

MR. WHYTE, MR. HAINES, 
In April, 1910, The [In Nov., 1909, Out- 
Outing Mazazine. door Life, p. 509. 


To those tackling The beginner 
revolver shooting for should above all 
the first time, how- things guard against 
ever, my advice is— flinching. 
don’t “flinch”. 


Defective viston, There are many 
nervousness and ina- who have taken up 
bility to hold the ree revolver shooting 
volver steadily do and after a few 
not cause nearly so_ trials became dis- 
much failure in this couraged and 
pastime as “flinch- droppedit, erroneous- 
ing”. ly believing that 

their failure was due 
to defective vision, 
nervousness and ina- 
bility to hold the re- 
volver steadily — 
while their failure in 
99 cases out of 100 
could be attributed 
to flinching and 
nothing else. In my 
opinion more de- 
pends on one’s pull- 
ing the trigger with- 
out flinching than on 
defective evesight, 
inability to hold re- 
volver steadily or 
anything else. 


If a heavy revolver If the .45 Colt was 
was gripped no- gripped no tighter 
tighter than a child than a child of ten 
of ten would grip it, years would grip it, 
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the sights held on 
the target, and the 
trigger pulled with- 
out flinching, I 
should expect a bul- 
let to strike very 
close to the bullseye. 


Do not pull the 
trigger with the 
whole hand. 

" 


Instead, pull 
straight back, slowly 
increasing the pres- 
sure until the bam- 
mer falls, without 
disarranging the 
aim. 


Often when the 
marksman has just 
one ounce more 
pressure to put on, 
and the sights come 
just right, there Is 
an impulse to put 
that extra ounce on 
instantly, instead of 
slowly. The resuitis 
that the shot misses 
by three or four 
inches, sometimes 
more. 


Mr. Whyte’s first sentence is his 
own—all his own—and quite delicious 
in its naive absurdity. It is most 
improbable that any man who had 


shot rifle, shotgun or 


tent would write it. 


It sounds as though 
the editor of the Ladies’ Home Journal 
had alleged it on information and belief. On 
second thoughts, I apologize to Mr. Bok. He 






and the sights on 
the target, and the 
trigger pulled with- 
out flinching, I 
should expect the 
bullet to strike very 
close to the bullseye. 
































I have never found 
myself pulling the 
trigger with a 
squeeze of the whole 
hand. 






































Rather do I try to 
pull straight back on 
the trigger, slowly 
increasing the pres- 
sure until the ham- 
mer falis, without 
disarranging the 
aim. 















































But it seems to me 
that often when I 
have just about one 
ounce more pressure 
to put on and the 
sights come just 
right, I have an un- 
controllable impulse 
to put that extra 
ounce on instantly 
instead of slowly 
and in consequence 
I get a shot three or 
four inches off — 
sometimes more. 























































































































pistol to any ex- 









































couldn’t have done it. What is difficult to 
understand, however, is how a man capable 
of writing that first sentence could apprect 
ate the excellence of Mr. Haines’ article, 
and have discrimination enough to single 
it out of the large number of inferior books 
and articles on the revolver that have been 
published lately, for appropriation. 

Mr. Whyte says: “I will be glad to an- 
swer all questions on the above or any sub- 
ject free of charge.” I now, coram publico, 
call his bluff, and here is my question: 

Mr. Whyte, can you define PLAGIARISM 
without “flinching”? 

a A PASCAL DE ANGELIS. 
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A Lawyer’s Opinion of Automatics 


Editor Outdoor Life:—This is “ground 
hog” (sausage) day, and I am tempted to 
write to you an expression of my opinion— 
which nobody cares about—on automatic pis- 
tols. I would not exchange my Luger 7 mm. 
automatic for all the other pistols and re- 
volvers you could stack up in your office, for 
field and woods use. I use mainly German- 
made ammunition; however, the Winchester 
for practice. I own a Colt .32 automatic 
with which [ put three bullets in the same 
hole at twenty steps, but the Luger is just 
as accurate, or more so on the average at 
longer distances, and is a much harder 
shooter. 

There is no leakage of gases in the autos 
between the cylinder and barrel, as in the 
revolvers. I wish some of your writers 
would tell us what per cent. of lost power 
comes from this leakage, on the average. 
And just here is where you are going to fall 
down on the new model .22 caliber target 
revolver we are crying for. An automatic 
.22 with 6 or 68-inch barrel, using the 
crimped .22 .long rifle cartridge would be 
the gun I want, made nicely and in good 
shape. 

May I suggest that not only no two men 
shoot just alike, but that the same man sel- 
dom shoots twice alike, for though a man 
is an automatic himself, still his nervous 


mainsprings are not always in the same con- 
dition. Then it is not always that you can 
buy two rifles that shoot just alike. Think 
of the difference in the cutting edge of the 
boring bits, the difference. in the emery pow- 
der, the difference in the workmen, in the 
steel, the rolling, and all the way through; 
and all these things cause variations. One 
workman comes to his lathe or bench just 
off a “toot,” another forgot his plug of to- 
bacco, another has a sore thumb. Why, it is 
unreasonable to expect all guns of the same 
make and pattern to shoot precisely the 
same, 

When I buy a gun I act on my own in- 
dependent judgment if I have any; if not, 
I get my judgment first, by trying the gun 
(a dozen of them if necessary), then when 
one has bought a gun which suits him, let 
him stick to it, use it till shooting it be- 
comes a second nature, till you know how 
it looks, how it feels, how it shoots—till 
you can see it with your eyes shut, till you 


‘can shoot it and sneeze at the same time. 


If you are a good deal of a fool you want 
to lend your rifle now and then; “3-in-1” ap- 
plies to oil, not to owners of the same gun. 
As to the pocket gun for holdups, the best 
and surest thing I know of is to stay in 
at night, put your feet up on a chair and 
read Outdoor Life till bedtime, then crawl in. 
Wash. G. 8. JUDD. 


Errata 


Editor Outdoor Life: In my article en- 
titled “An Admirer of the Bisley Colt,” 
published in the January, 1910, number of 
Outdoor Life, are errors which call for cor- 
rection: 

On page 78, the fourth line of second par- 
agraph should read “considered by the 


writer to be the belt gun par excellence.” 
On page 79, the thirteenth line, following 
the word “advantage,” should be “I see no 
other ~eason. [ consider that the Bisley 
hammer is of excellent design, and well 
adapted,” etc. A. M. MACNAB, 
Phil. Islands. Captain P. S. 


The Colt’s will make the Revolver for the Popular .22 Winchester Special 
By S. G. W. 


I have read with interest the various ar- 
ticles in the April issue of your excellent 
magazine relating to the .22 caliber revolver, 


which the Colt company is expected to 
make, and desire to write a few words 
about it. 


In February I was called by telephone to 
see one of the new Colt revolvers at the 
store of the A. G. Alford Sporting Goods 
Co. in this city. There I found a Colt rep- 
resentative who had one of the arms. It 
was bored for the .22-7-45 W. R. F. car- 








be.” 
ing 

no 
sley 
well 








tridge and he said that the company, after 
extended tests with that and the ordinary 
.22 long rifle crimped, had demonstrated 
that the .22-7-45 was decidedly the best car- 
tridge for a .22 caliber revolver and that 
the new arms would be put on the market 
in May, as per the sample he exhibited, 
which, with several others, had been made 
up by hand for experimenting. The weap- 
on was in every apparent respect the same 
as the .32 New Police Positive, with 6-inch 
barrel and target sights, but, of course, 
bored .22 caliber for the selected cartridge. 

While I was disappointed to learn that the 
Colt company had not found it advisable to 
make the new revolver to handle the ordi- 
nary .22 caliber ammunition, I am sure that 
it will afford satisfaction with the car- 
tridge which they have chosen and it will, 
consequently, be more powerful. 

With reference to their choice of ammu- 
nition, a little reflection shows that how- 
ever easy it may be to produce a single-shot 
pistol to handle both the .22 short and the 
.22 long, or long rifle cartridges, a very dif- 


Editor Outdoor Life: I have been greatly 
interested in D. W. King’s article on his 
Alaska hunt for bear. Am particularly in- 
terested in his work with the Remington 
Autoloader. It seems that Mr. Hillis and he 
were armed with that gun, and speak very 
highly of it, and it seems to have done the 
business. I want to ask through your col- 
umns what some of the guides who adver- 
tise in Outdoor Life—Steve Elkins, S. N. 









Editor Outdoor Life: Mr. Henry Moore 
of Pennsylvania takes exception to a por- 
tion of a certain paragraph in my letter en- 
titled “Various Comments,” published in 
the December number of Outdoor Life. The 
offending words are, “but it is safe to say 
that the day of the lever action as now ap- 
plied to high-power arms is about over.” I 
want to draw attention to the word “Now” 
in the foregoing sentence; it’s a small word, 
but its importance must not be overlooked. 
What I intended to convey to my readers, 
was simply my belief that the present type 





The Woodsmen’s Opiaica of a Gun Requested 


The Retort Courteous 
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ferent problem is found in attempting to 
make a revolver for them on account of the 
necessary loss of power by escape of gas 
between the cylinder and the barrel. More- 
over, aS we all know, the .22 long rifle, to 
get best results, requires a sharper twist of 
rifling than the .22 short, and, while this 
would not occasion trouble in a single-shot 
pistol when using the short cartridge, it 
would be likely to cause a bullet to stick in 
a revolver if the barrel was dirty. Natu- 
rally, a manufacturer would produce an arm 
which would be the least likely to arouse 
complaints from customers. 

There seems no doubt that the new .22 
will be put on the market this season for 
after the Colt’s representative returned to 
Hartford he wrote, in reply to a letter from 
me, that the company behind the revolver 
believed it would prove very popular and 
trusted that I would get one when they 
are placed on sale here. 

I regret that I cannot remember the num- 
ber of cartridges which the cylinder will 
hold. 


Leek, Ned Frost, Fred Richard, B. M. Ten- 
ney, Johnny Warner, John Goff, etc.—think 
of this gun. They would be using the gun 
weeks where the sportsmen would days, and 
if any of the above men (or others who are 
in the woods most of the time) do shoot this 
gun, or have had an opportunity to judge of 
its reliability, I would like to hear from 
them through the columns of the best 
sportsman’s magazine. 


Massachusetts. A. B. HUNTLY. 





of lever action as adapted to certain high 
power cartridges, such as the .30 U. S. G., 
model 1903 and 1906, the .35 and-.405 W. R. 
A., will shortly be superseded by a new 
model lever system embracing certain fea- 
tures which are now lacking in existing 
models. 


All of us who have handled lever-actu- 
ated repeating rifles readily admit that 
these arms have sterling qualities, but are 
they perfect? Personally, I cannot believe 
that the lever action repeater has reached 
its highest point of development. [| trust 
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that my explanation will be satisfactory to 
Mr. Moore. 


Unfortunately, as I do not happen to be 
a member of the Noble Order of Grizzly 
hunters, I am unable to take part in the 
discussion launched by Mr. Moore, as to the 
best type of rifle calculated to change the 
notion of a charging grizzly. Still, I am 
constrained to remark that, beyond the con- 
tinental limits of the U. S. of America, some 
of us have had rather startling experiences 
with quadrupeds not one whit less formid- 
able than the grizzly, and with charging 
wild men, perhaps still more dangerous. 
This called for close and quick shooting. 
Sometimes we used bolt action rifles, and at 
times the old reliable Winchester lever gun; 
both proved effective. 

However, as Mr. Moore only wants ex- 
pression of opinions from grizzly hunters, 
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and as [I do not belong to that favored class 
of sportsmen, I hereby withdraw from the 
arena, to give the bear hunters a chance to 
fight it out amongst themselves. 

When I return to God’s country I am go- 
ing to make it my business to kill, murder, 
and slay the first unfortunate grizzly that 
happens my way, and my single-shot .45 cor- 
dite express will be the weapon selected to 
administer the fatal pill. This thing of 
barring a man out of a discussion, solely be- 
cause he doesn’t stack up as a grizzly hun- 
ter, galls a fellow. I’ve made up my mind 
to kill a grizzly, or bust. What’s the use 
of opinions you are not at liberty to turn 
loose on defenseless brother sportsmen? 
Some of us near-sportsmen are going to be 
up against it if the grizzly crop fails. Per- 
ish the thought! A. M. MACNAB, 

Captain, Phil. Scouts, U. S. Army. 
Phil. Islands. 


Arms and Ammunition Queries 


“Inquirer,” Mich—Can you _ tell me 
through the columns of Outdoor Life if the 
Remington Arms Co. ever made a cartridge 
revolver of a later model than the Smoot 
patent of 1873? I have one of this date, 
but would like to know something more 
about these arms. 


Answer.—We are informed by the Rem- 
ington company that the Smoot patent of 
1873 was the last used by them in the man- 
ufacture of their cartridge revolvers. 


C. I. D., Montreal, Can.—Can you tel] me 
whether a “tenderfoot” can shoot more ac- 
curately with an automatic pistol than with 
a revolver? What is your opinion of this 
class of firearm? 


Answer.—It has often been claimed that 
the majority of shooters would be likely to 
secure more accurate results with the auto- 
matic pistol than with the revolver, due to 
the automatic having less recoil—said recoil 
causing many to flinch on the trigger being 
pulled, causing inaccurate shooting. If more 
accurate work is secured from the auto- 
matic than the revolver we would not con- 
sider it as being the more accurate arm, 
as we believe that very little, if any dif- 
ference in accuracy exists between the two, 
and believe the results would depend alto- 
gether on the marksmen. It is supposed, 
of course, that both arms are of the best 


and ammunition also. As to our opinion of 
the automatic pistol we can say that none 
of them appeal to us as does the revolver. 
The appearance, balance and “fit” when in 
the hand does not compare favorably, in our 
opinion at least, with the revolver with 
which, after many years’ experience in han- 
dling, we are more familiar. With the same 
experience with the best of the automatics 
we might be inclined to look upon them with 
more favor. 


J. K., Logan, Utah.—How does the .25-35 
Winchester compare with such guns as the 
.30-30 and .303 Savage for killing such game 
as moose and bear? 


Answer.—The .25-35 Winchester is an ex- 
cellent little arm, and, while it has often 
killed the largest of the American game, it 
is not an arm that we feel like recommend- 
ing for game larger than deer. In your case 
we feel quite sure that you would be making 
a better choice should you select a more 
powerful rifle. We would not advise a can- 
non by any means, but an arm larger than 
the .25-35 would be certain to prove more 
satisfactory for the game mentioned. 
25-35, velocity, 1925 ft-sec; energy, 985 ft.- 
lbs.; penetration, 11% inches pine boards. 
.80-30, velocity, 1960 ft.-sec.; energy, 1449 ft.- 
lbs.; penetration, 11% inches pine boards. 
.303 Savage, velocity, 1925 ft.-sec.; energy, 
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1564 ft.-lbs.; “penetration, 11% inches pine 
boards. ‘These results were secured with 
Winchester cartridges loaded with soft-point 
bullets. 

Geo. F. Heicle, Tacoma, Wash.—I noticed 
the words “high power” and “high veiocity” 
and as I have always thought they were the 
same, would like to know the difference. 
Can you recommend the .401 Winchester as 
a safe gun? 


Answer.—‘“High power” as applied to 
arms and cartridges has reference to arms 
and ammunition of the strictly high-pressure 
type, such as the .30-30, .30-40 and .30 Gov- 
ernment ’06, while “high velocity” refers to 
black powder cartridges loaded with a 
smokeless powder giving velocities about 
midway between black powder and _ the 
small bore smokeless powder cartridges 
of the high power type. As we un- 
derstand it a high power. cartridge 
will have a_ velocity of 1900 feet or 
more and usually refers to cartridges 
of the small bore type, though there 
are some of the high velocity cartridges giv- 
ing higher velocities than this but these can 
not show the accuracy at long range pos- 
sessed by the small bore high power car- 
tridge. As to the .401 Winchester being a 
safe arm to recommend, we can say that 
this is one of the Winchesters we have nev- 
er used, but there is nothing more certain 
in our minds than that it is as safe an arm 
as any. This statement is based on our ex- 
perience with most of the other models of 
Winchester rifles we have used, from which 
we have long ago concluded that there is 
no factory turning out more reliable or safer 
arms than those coming from the Winches- 
ter. factory. 


Floyd T. Jackson, Craig, Colo.—Can you 
give me the velocity, energy and penetration 
of the .35, .32 and .30-30. Remington auto- 
loading rifles? Is the .35 considered power- 
ful enough for big game such as bear, elk, 
moose, etc.? What is the ordinary load used 


in the U. M. C. .35 caliber Remington? Is 
the Remington considered as good a game 
gun as the New Springfield? 


Answer.—Velocity, .30-30 Remington, 2020 
ft..sec.; energy, 1540 ft. lbs.; penetration, 
ll %” pine boards; velocity, .32 Reming- 
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ton, 2057 ft.-sec.; 1550 ft.-lbs.: 
12 %” pine boards; velocity, 
ton, 2000 ft.-sec.; 1776 ft.-lbs.; 
13 %” pine boards. Above 
U. M. C. cartridges with soft-point bul- 
lets. Yes, the .35 Remington powerful 
enough for the game you mention and has 
been used successfully on nearly all Ameri- 
can big game by many hunters. We are 
not absolutely certain but think 31 grains of 
“Lightning” powder is used by the factory 
in the .35 ..emington. As to the last ques- 
tion the best that the writer can do in the 
way of an answer is to say that the Rem- 
ington is considered one of the best auto- 
loaders, while the New Springfield is nearly 
always enthusiastically spoken of as a bolt 
gun by those who use it. The Remington is 
a very powerful automatic arm but of course 
is not as powerful or as long range 
the Springfield, but, as mentioned before, 
is sufficiently powerful for any American 
game. 
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Cc. L. March, Arlington, Wash.—I have 
purchased a Winchester U. S. Government 
03 rifle and wish you would kindly iatorm 
me through your columns if the mode! ‘06 
sharp-pointed bullet can be used therein. 
I would also appreciate your opinion as to 
the efficiency of the latter shell for big 
game shooting. Is this the same, or practi- 
cally the same, shell referred to by Mr. 
Roosevelt when he mentions (in connection 
with his African experiences) “the sharp 
pointed, full-jacketed government bullet” 
with which he has had such good success? 


Answer.—We presume that your rifle is a 
Winchester model 1895 chambered for the 
038 government cartridge. If this is correct 
it will not handle the '06 cartridge, as the 
shells are different, but if you desire an arm 
to use the sharp-pointed ‘06 cartridge it can 
be had in the ’95 model Winchester, put in 
crdering it must be mentioned 
wanted for the 06 cartridge." As we under- 
stand it, Mr. Roosevelt had a New Spring- 
field among his list of rifles and when he 
spoke of the sharp-pointed government bul- 
let he undoubtedly referred to the ‘06 car- 
tridge, which we have heard spoken of by 
those who have used it on big game as be- 
ing a most satisfactory cartridge for such 
purposes, even with the full-jacketed, 
pointed. bullet. 
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THE RELATIVE VALUE OF COLORED LENSES IN 











FIELD SHOOTING 


AND AT THE TRAP. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Too little atten- 
tion is paid by sportsmen generally to the 
proper shade of lenses used in the field and 
at the trap. All realize the importance of a 
proper corrective lens for constant use and 
the majority are quite particular in the se- 
lection of a suitable frame or mounting for 
their lenses, it being of great importance to 
have a large field, and from my personal ob- 
servation I would say without hesitation 
that sportsmen wear as a rule better glasses 
and more suitable mountings than will be 
seen among any other class. 

The reason is only too apparent as a 
hunter’s bag and a trap shooter's score are 
entirely and wholly dependent upon the 
vision. 

It has been rather amusing from an opti- 
cian’s standpoint to look back a few years 
and consider some of the different colors of 
lenses that have from time to time been ex- 
ploited. “Nature’s own tint” was the slogan 
and various theories were advanced and tried 
out, always to be discarded. 

Pink lenses were among the first to be 
tried—not so much as a nature tint, but 
rather to try out something different from 
the clear crystal—however, the tint was not 
very appreciable, and as the color had no es- 
pecial advantage its use gradually ceased. A 
great hue and cry arose when the green lenses 
were introduced. This was one of “nature’s 
own,” like the grass, trees and foliage, and 
for a while was quite a craze. Then some- 
one decided that the Lord had chosen blue, 
like the heavens above, as his own especia! 
choice, and as a consequence blue lenses had 
their vogue. Others that now appeared were 
red, smoke, violet, light tints of green and 
many others too numerous to mention, until 
the average poor mortal was rather “up 
against it’ for a proper choice, 

Until recently smoked lenses of various 
shades have been generally worn, and are 
perhaps still, although of all the shades that 
could be chosen this is perhaps the worst. 
Nearly anyone having large pupils (the black 


center of the eye) will find their eyes very 
susceptible to bright sunlight, especially on 
the water or when snow has fallen, and to 
obtain relief from the consequent strain wil! 
go to the nearest available place and pur 
chase a pair of smoked lenses and obtain in 
stant relief. But this relief is only tempo 
rary, and when the glasses are removed the 
eyes are in worse condition than before, as 
the shade is only, so to speak, a stimulant 
Do not wear smoked glasses! They have 
their use, of course, but this use should only 
be made after an operation or while the eyes 
are under the influence of a mydriatic pre- 
paratory to an examination by an oculist 
Science has stepped in at this stage and 
has demonstrated that the actinic or ultra 
violet rays are those which are injurious and 


which unduly stimulate the optic nerve, and 
hence should be eliminated: and careful ex- 
perimenting with the spectrum has shown 


that the amber lens is the only one having 
this property and it is therefore the colo: 
that should be used in all kinds of outdoor 
sports and work, and its use will greatly 
benefit anyone. It does not destroy the out 
line of objects, but everything stands out 
much clearer and sharper, and when the 


glasses are removed the eyes feel rested and 
relleved—and they are. 

In the writer’s business we have demon- 
strated beyond a doubt that hbookkeepers 
and others can work hours longer per week 
on amber ledger paper than on white It 
is a scientific color and the proper color 

F. W. KING, 
Prop’r the F. W. King Optical Co 

Cleveland, O. 

[We earnestly commend the above article 
to our readers as coming from a sportsman 
optician who has given much thought to the 
subject of optics for shooters. Mr. King’s 
new Trap Shooting Goggle, advertised in this 
issue, will be of interest to shooters, as wel! 
as his $25 prism binoculars, also shown in 
this number.—Editor.] 


THE INTERESTING NAVAJO BLANKET 


The accompanying illustration, reproduced 
from a photograph taken on the Navajo In- 
dian Reservation, shows the manner of 
weaving used by the Navajo squaws in mak- 
ing their famous rugs and blankets. These 
rugs are hand made throughout, even the 
warp being spun by hand by means of a 
small, crude spindle. A slight idea of the 
patience displaved by the weavers may be 
gleamed from .the fact thaf it requires from 


four to six weeks to complete the average- 
sized rug. 

The well-known fact that no two Navajo 
rugs are alike in color, scheme and design is 
due to the fact that the weaver has nothing 
to guide her, but does her own designing as 
she weaves, 

White, black and brown are natural colors, 
while gray is obtained by combining white 
and black wool together until the desired in- 








The Navajo Blanket 


tensity of color is obtained. . Thus four col- 
ors are at hand in which there are absolutely 
no dye, while red is practically the only dye 
now in use. This dye is furnished the In- 
dians by the traders and is rendered _ thor- 
oughly fast by being mixed with a mordant 
made from the roots of the Sumach bush. 
For those who desire to add _ the fina) 
touch of attractiveness to their dens and 
trophy rooms, no more appropriate or hand- 
some floor covering can be found than a na- 
tive wool Navajo rug. ‘These rugs can also 
be used to the best advantage in summer 


AT LAST THE .22 


The long-looked for .22 caliber revolver 
that sportsmen, target shooters and shoot- 
ing “cranks” in general have demanded is 
now on the market under the title of the 
Colt Police Positive Target caliber .22. 

The Colt Company's experts 
have spent many months in test- 
ing this arm and it was not until 
they were convinced of its prac- 
ticability and accuracy that the 
manufacturers decided to place it 
before the shooting public. 

It has the well known Colt solid frame 
(forged from a block of solid steel,) the 
Positive Lock that prevents accidental dis- 
charge, the well known “Colt Grip,” a six- 
inch barrel fitted with adjustable rear sight 
and front sight blade that is removable. Its 
length over all is ten and one-half inches 
and weight twenty-two ounces. The cart- 
ridge found best adapted to this model is the 
well known, clean and powerful .22 W. R. F. 

This new Colt is an ideal arm for the out- 
ing trip or camp; for target shooters who 
desire to keep in practice at the minimum 
of expense for ammunition, and with its full, 
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Weaver at Work. 


homes, and for any and all outdoor purposes, 
as they are not affected by rain or sun, 
while those of the finest weaves and designs 
are far from being out of place in the parlor; 
but on the other hand are a source of delight 
and pleasing to the eye wherever used. They 
are like Oriental rugs inasmuch as it is im- 
possible to wear them out and their value in- 
creases with age, 

The Gallup Mercantile Co., Gallup, N. M., 
are among the largest traders of these rugs 
in the United States, and issue a catalog that 
is sent on request. 


POLICE POSITIVE. 


comfortable grip (being a “full size gun’), 
absence of recoil and medium weight is well 
adapted for teaching ladies the valuable art 
of revolver shooting. 

Illustrated folder fully describing this new 






Colt, with catalog, will be sent free on ap- 
pliciation to the Colt’s Patent Fire Arms 
Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn. 


SMALL BORE GUNS. 


There has been noticeable for many years 
past a gradual trend in favor of small-bore 
guns, and we are pleased to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of an interesting circular from Parker 
Bros., Meriden, Conn., going into full details 
regarding the merits of these guns. We are 
sorry we cannot reproduce here the circular 








in full, but our readers who are interested 
may obtain a full copy by writing to the 
company and mentioning this notice; We ex- 
tract the following: 

“It is generally believed that a 20 gauge 
is a very close shooter, and that none but the 
best shots can ever hope to shoot well with 
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A MAGAZINE 


them. This is an error, as a 20 gauge, when 
properly bored, can be made to cover a 30- 
inch circle at 25 yards when so desired, and 
when we consider that the normal charge of 
seven-eighths of an ounce of No. or 
No. 9 shot can be made to do this, we cer- 
tainly cannot find much room for complaint. 
On the other hand, a 20 can be so choked 
that at 40 yards it will account for 65% of its 
charge in the same circle, even when loaded 
with full charges of 2% drams bulk nitro 
coer and seven-eights of an ounce of 
shot. 

“It is quite apparent therefore that the 
gauge of the gun does not operate against 
the shooter by Bendicnseie: him in his shoot- 
ing, because by having his 20 built and bored 
according to his special requirements, he can 
be supplied with a most useful and highly 
serviceable en ey whether he use it at 
quail when shooting from 15 to 25 yards, or 
at snipe up to 40 yards, although of course 
no gun, whatever its calibre, can be expected 
to do its best work at minimum and maxi- 
mum ranges; so to be prepared for any emer- 
gency, either two pairs of barrels have to be 
used, or else an all around gun with one bar- 
rel cylinder and the other full choke, will be 
found to answer almost any purpose.” 





ART IN HOLSTERY. 


The critical revolver user is particular 
about the kind of revolver or rifle scabbard 
he uses. Experience has taught him that he 
wants one made up to conform to his espe- 
cial notions—or, at least, the common sense 





Heiser's Safety Spring Shoulder Holster. 


ideas of the practical shooter. Revolver 
scabbard making has gotten to be a business 
—almost a science—and in the hot race for 
supremacy it has come to be an axiom that 
none but sportsmen (and, desirably, those of 
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the West), can properly accommodate the up 
te-date shooter. 

Twenty-five years ago we knew Herman 
H. Heiser, the big saddlery maker of Denver 
(he established his business in 1858), and al 
though Mr. Heiser has many years ago 
passed away, his enterprising sons have been 
conducting the business—the largest in the 
country—for all these years, and have quad 
rupled the business-left them by their enter- 
prising parent. These are only forewords to 
what we would like to say about this con 
cern—now known as the Herman H. Heiser 
Saddlery Co., Denver—but space forbids more 
detail except Jay that for scabbards for 
all kinds of shooting irons, cartridge belts 
riding leggins (in fact, everything in leath- 
er), these folks are IT. 

Just as a sample of the excellence of their 
work we herewith reproduce a cut of their 
safety spring shoulder holster (see their ad 
vertisement for other designs) for revolver 
The bottom side of this holster is made of 
solid saddle skirting, to keep it in shape; top 


facing of soft sweat-proof lace leather 
pocket at lower end to hold point of gun 
and heavy leather-covered steel spring to 


hold cylinder; shoulder strap of soft, pliable, 
sweat-proof lace leather; pocket at lower 
end to hold point of gun, and heavy leather- 
covered steel spring to hold cylinder; shoul- 
der strap of soft, pliable sweat-proof lace 
leather; adjustable, laced at top; made to 
fit any kind of gun usually carried in the 
above manner. 

Write for beautiful 216-page catalog de- 
scribing all these and other goods used by 
the shooter and horseman. A mention of 
Outdoor Life at the Heiser Hitching Post in 
Denver is always a good introduction. 





MOONLIGHT FLOATING BAIT. 


We are pleased to call the attention of 
our readers to the Moonlight Floating Bait 
This bait was invented, manufactured and 
offered for sale the latter part of the 1909 
season. It is a very unique and effective 
fishing lure. The bait itself is manufac- 
tured from the best grade of Oregon clear 
red cedar and on this base is placed the 
luminous coating. It is fitted with No. 1 
three-point hooks secured to the bait by 
brass screw eyes mounted on a brass washer 


The new 1910 model is one of the most at 
tractive artificial casting baits at this time 
upon the market. The company have secured 


with the new patent rocess a brilliant, 
glossy, pure white piano finish. And the im- 
provement in the bait has not detracted, but 
rather increased the phenomenal properties 
of the luminous lure. Moonlight Bait is 
manufactured by the Moonlight Bait Com- 
pany of Paw Paw, Mich. Send $1 to the com- 
pany for a sample. It is worth it. 





ANNOUNCEMENT BY MR. SHEARD. 


We have received from Mr. W. F. Sheard 
the following self-explanatory letter which 
concerns the sale of a new weapon turned 
out by the Colts people that many of our 
readers will probably wish to take advantage 
of. It is further described elséwhere in this 
department: 

Editor Outdoor Life:—It might be of in- 
terest to your readers to know that I have 
just received from the Colts factory a stock 
of their new model Police Positive target re- 
volvers to use the .22 W. R. F. cartridge 
These revolvers are plain blue, have 6-inch 
barrel, wind gauge rear target sight, movable 
steel front factory sight and sell for $15.50 
sighted with Sheard gold front sight $1.50 
extra; mail and register, 50 cents extra I 
can fill all orders promptly and I prophesy 
this will be the best selling revolver the 
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Colts people have turned out in the last ten 
years. I consider it an ideal target arm to 
earry on automobile and fishing trips and an 
ideal target revolver to get camp meat on 
big game hunting trips. The action works 
very smoothly, has a quick, easy trigger pull 
and a long, well-crooked beautiful grip. I 
am satisfied it is going to fill a long felt 
want. Ww. SHEARD. 


Tacoma, Wash. 






A LINE THAT WILL HOLD ANY FISH 


We have in our possession a sample 50- 
foot spool of the Goat Wool Line made by 
the Cc. & W. McClean Co., St. Louis, Mo. We 
have tested this line out and believe it will 
hold any sized fish that swims in river or 
lake. It is guaranteed to hold any fish, and 
one can see by trying it that the makers are 
not assuming much risk in offering such a 
guarantee. It seemingly has the strength of 
steel and the tenacity of sinew. Yet it is not 
a heavy line, but very light, being made 
from the finest texture of Blue Ridge Irish 
Mountain Goats, one of the purposes in 
whose raising is to supply perfect fishing 
lines. These lines sell for 15 cents in 50-foot 
lengths, nicely done up on flat spools con- 
venient to carry. No one will make a mis- 
take by sending for two or three spools, 

The advertising man of the McClean Co. 
(R. J. McClean) is a humorist equalling our 
lamented Geo. W. Peck. In one paragraph 



































of his circular matter he says: 
ticity of the fibre when twisted, is like the 


“The elas- 


amalgamated blending of Damascus steel. 
The bluish cast noticeable in the line is due 
to the bluish atmosphere on which the goats 
feed. The great strength of the line is ob- 
tained through the strenuous effort the goat 
makes in continual climbing upwards. You 
will note in the picture the peculiar feature 
of the goat’s hind legs being much longer 
than the fore legs. Much care has been 
taken to grow the legs in this way, so that 
the goat cannot come down the mountain 
without turning somersaults, in which case 
he would become a lowland vegetarian in- 
stead of an atmospherian, which would be 
very detrimental to the strength of the 
fleece.” Write today to the Cc. & W. Mc- 
Clean Co., St. Louis, Mo. That address is suf- 
ficient, as they have a large establishment. 


A TENT, SLEEPING BAG AND BED 


SHEET COMBINED. 


We believe in boosting a good thing when 
we see it, and in this connection the good 
thing happens to be an article in use by most 
all campers and big game hunters—a tent. 
It is really not a tent at all, but simply a 
sheet of canvas 17 ft. by 7 ft., from which a 
tent large enough for two can be made in two 
minutes’ time. 

For a compact arangement for two men to 
sleep in, and as a combination sleeping bag, 
bed sheet and tent combined, it has every- 
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thing else we have ever seen beaten a mile. 
For stockmen, sportsmen and the camper or 
packer, it is simply invaluable. The sheet is 
equipped with snaps and rings on each side 
and also on the ends, and by this arrange- 
ment two beds can be made up in this sheet 
crosswise and in this way will easily accom- 
modate four people as a bed sheet.. 

See the company's advertisement in this 
issue, and then do the next best thing—write 
them for a catalog, mentioning this notice. 





THE BEST SPEED REGISTERS. 


We take pleasure in showing two cuts 
herewith of the best speed register turned out 
in this country—the Warner Auto Meter. 
These instruments are shown herewith in 




















































































two models selling at $125 and $145, being 
respectively the model “M” and the model “O.” 
The model “M” has a 4%-inch dial, and indi- 
cates the speed to 60 miles an hour, The 
season odometer on this instrument registers 
to 100,000 miles, and the trip odometer to 
1,000. The trip odometer resets with one 
turn. There is an interior electric lighting 
attachment for both clock and speedometer. 


Clock 31%” of the celebrated Chelsea manu- 
The model M sells for $125. 


facture, 





The model “O” is called the Warner De 
Luxe and sells for $145. The specifications 
are practically the same as those of the model 
“M” with the exception of the stze of the 
clock, which is 4% inches in diameter. If in- 
terested in the best goods of this kind turned 
out on this hemisphere write to the Warner 
Instrument Company, Beloit, Wis., for circu- 
lars of these and other cheaper auto meters. 
Mention Outdoor Life. 





THE NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE 
COMPANY. 


At a meeting of the stockholders héld April 
28th, 1910, the common stock of the Norvell- 
Shapleigh Hardware Company, St. Louis, Mo., 
was increased from $1,000,000.00 to $2,000,- 
000.00, making present capitalization of the 
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company $2,500,000.00, divided into $500,000.00 
preferred, and $2,000,000.00 of common stock, 
all full paid, 

At recent annual meeting their board of 
directors was increased from five to eleven 
the new directors being: Messrs. W. lL. 
Clarke, E. L. Johnson, G. T. Sprake, L. Mat- 
thews, Jr., R. L. Morton, and W. B. Willis. 
The old directors were: Messrs. S. Norvell, 
‘R. W. Shapleigh, A. L. Shapleigh, W. G. 
Yantis and H. B. Gordon. 





MARBLE’S NEW SIGHT FOR .22. 


The Marble Safety Axe Co., 95-123 Delta 
avenue, Gladstone, Mich., has put on the 
market what they call Marble's “Special” 
Rear Sight for the .22 Remington repeater 
that has been received very favorably by 


shooters who have seen it. It cannot be made 
with flexible joint on account of having 
to be made low, but it has all the other fea- 
tures of Marble’s Flexible Rear Special for 
.22 repeater. The accompanying cut gives a 
fair idea of the sight. 





BIG WESTERN GUN CATALOG. 


The Browning Bros. Co., Ogden, Utah, 
have issued their annual 148-page catalog, 
which this year is more interesting than ever. 
There is nothing in the sporting goods line 
that this book does not cover or that this 
company cannot furnish. No sportsman’s 
library is complete without it. It is sent 
gratis to sportsmen mentioning this notice. 





KING’S SHOOTING GOGGLES AND BIN- 
OCULARS. 


The F. W. King Optical Co., Cleveland, O., 
are advertising a trap shooters’ goggle that 
ought to be a splendid thing for improving 
scores. This company offers to take back 
these goggles after a week’s use, and refund 
money, if found unsatisfactory . 

Their $25 prism binoculars, in sole leather 
case, guaranteed, should also make a hit. 





THE JAMISON TROUT LURES. 


Mr. W. J. Jamison, 1274 Polk street, Chi- 
cago, has sent us samples of his new trout 
spoons and flies in four different. styles. 
Two of these (the “Coaxer” fly and the trout 


spoon) we herewith reproduce. In a_ per- 
sonal letter Mr. Jamison tells us that he 
has now achieved the acme of perfection in 
a trout spoon, and judging by the samples 
sent us, we have no doubt that he-is awfully 
near correct. We are so interested in the 
samples sent us that we are more anxious 
than ever for the fishing season to come 
around, so that we may satisfy our curiosity 
regarding these lines. Our readers, who are 


“We fish with ‘BRISTOL’ Rods” 
that’s what they all say. That's what the 
guides say; that’s what the professional ex- 
perts say; that’s what the amateurs say; that’s 
what the best sporting goods dealers say. 
Wherever there are fishermen you will find 
“BRISTOL” Rods catching fish. Don’t be “queer.” 
Follow the leaders and fish with “BRISTOL” Rods. 
Look on the reel seat for the “BRISTOL trade mark. 
FRE To any one interested in fishing we will mail a 
BRISTOL" nickel hook disgorger, and our 


beautiful 1910 catalog free. (Please name your local dealer 
Artistic fishing calen from Wyeth painting, 25c, 


THE HORTON MFG. CO. + 
88 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. 


postpaid. 











interested, should not 
Jamison (himself an 
literature and prices, 


fail to 
expert 


write to Mr 
fisherman) for 


THE ENTERPRISE TENT COT. 


In our May number was advertised a cot 
by the above name that we wish to draw fur 
ther attention to. We have heard some strong 
commendations of this cot since it was adver- 
tised and believe it will pay our readers de- 
siring such a cot to write to the company 
for circulars, it being made by the Enterprise 
Bed Co. (Dept. A), Hammond, Ind. It is light, 
portable, fly and mosquito proof, sun and 
shower proof and weighs 30 pounds 





BALLISTITE OFFER. 


Editor Outdoor Life:—We will present to 
any amateur making 100 straight with Bal- 
listite Smokeless Powder, a beautiful charm 
with a leather fob. We would like to have 
any amateur making a good score mail it to 
us, so that we can keep a record of it, and* 
at the same time become acquainted. We al 
ways have the shooters’ interest at heart. 

J. H. LAU & CO.,Agents. 
75 Chambers street, New York. 





A CONVENIENT CAMP BROILER. 


The E. & W. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., 
putting out a campers’ broiler that is a 
elation for general efficiency in the 


are 
reyv- 
out-of- 





650 


doors It revolves, is adjustable, sanitary, 
and just the thing for campers. It can be used 
with long pole and set at any angle before 
the camp-fire. It is equally desirable for 
frying of eggs, potatoes and meats. It runs 
in size from 6x9” to 10x15” and in price from 
25 cents to $1.25. 





NOTES. 


Mr. P. B. Plummer, shooting with the Chat- 
tanooga Gun Club, April 30th, scored 148 out 
nod bye using Peters factory loaded Ideal 
shells. 


“With Nature in Colorado” is the name of 
an attractive illustrated booklet, with sum- 
mer tourist and excursion rates, gotten out 
by the Denver & Rio Grande Railway (Pas- 
senger Department), Denver. It is sent to 
anyone on request, 


The Colorado & Southern Railway Com- 
pany, Denver, has issued an attractive book- 
let entitled “Out of Doors in Colorado” which 
every traveler should read. It has 36 pages 
and cover, is beautifully illustrated and is 
sent free to anyone applying to T. E. Fisher, 
G. P. A., above road, Denver. 


Mr. W. D. Blood, Springfield, Mass., shoot- 
ing a No. 522 Stevens Trapshooting grade re- 
peating shotgun, tied for high professional 
average with veteran professional trapshoot- 
ers of national reputation at the recent Law- 
rence, Mass., Gun Club tournament. Mr. 
Blood broke 141 clay birds out of 150. 


The J. T. Buel Co., Whitehall, N. Y., the 
original inventors of the trolling spoon ,and 
among the most reliable tackle manufactur- 
ers in this country, have put out an im- 
proved method that changes a dead fly to a 
live one, the small gold wings imitating a 
live fluttering fly. Write them for circulars. 


At the tournament given by the Tally-Ho 
Club of New Orleans, April 27-28th, Mr. Wal- 
ter Huff, shooting Peters factory loaded ideal 
shells. won high professional and high gen- 
eral averages, scoring 377 out of 400. Mr. 
Huff was high each day, and his nearest 
competitor in the professional class was 40 
targets behind him. 


At the registered tournament of the Laure- 
ate Boat Club of Troy, N. Y., on April Ist and 
2nd, Mr. H. lh Brown, the popular western 
representative, was high over all with the 
score of 375 out of 400—93%% Mr. Brown 
was shooting his Marlin trap gun with which 
he has made many of the best individual 
scores of the past year. 


E. J. Friedendall, 3233 North Clark street. 
Chicago, has put on the market what he calls 
Friedendall’s Safety Fish Holder, which is 
designed to assist fishermen in holding a fish 
while extracting the hook. The holder is 
made of the highest grade of spring steel 
about 5% inches long, so constructed as to 
force open the mouth of any fish from “perch 
to musky” or a dog fish. It is sent by mail, 
postpaid, for 35 cents. 


On April 7th, 1910, at the Grand Island 
(Neb.) Gun Club tournament, Mr. Albert Mil- 
ler broke 97 out of 100 clay birds with a Ste- 
vens No. 525 repeating shotgun. This re- 
markable shooting is all the more phenom- 
enal from the fact that in securing this high 
score Mr. Miller used the No. 525 Stevens gun 
for the first time. An illustrated folder of 
Stevens Repeating Shotguns will be sent to 
any applicant upon request. 


The Sporting Goods Trade Directory for 
1910, published annually by Charles C. Spink 
& Son of St. Louis, Mo., is now ready. his 
year the book consists of 152 pages and is a 
vast improvement over any previous one. 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


Every article of sporting goods manufactured, 
together with a complete list of the names 
and addresses of the manufacturers, appears. 
To anyone desiring a complete guide to the 
centers of the sporting goods industry, the 
book is invaluable, 


The superb shooting ability of the Marlin 
trap gun was demonstrated at the Patriot’s 
Day tournament of the Springfield (Mass.) 
Gun Club on April 19th. Willard B, Darton, 
shooting a Marlin trap gun, was over all in 
a field of 47 shooters with the excellent score 
of 187 ex 200—leading his nearest competi- 
tors by 10 birds. A. M. Arnold, who made 
second high amateur average at this tourna- 
ment, also used a Marlin shotgun—his score 
being 167 ex 200. There were but three Mar- 
lin guns on the grounds. 


Max Hensler of Colorado Springs, Colo., is 
shooting his Marlin trap gun at a clip that 
bids fair to develop some world’s record 
scores. In a week’s shooting recently he 
made the following high scores: Denver, Colo., 
Feb. 27th, 96 ex 100 at 16 yards; 47 ex 50 at 
21 yards. Rocky Ford, Colo., March ist, 96%. 
La Junta, Colo., March 2nd, 99 ex 100. Raton, 
N. M., March 4th, 96 ex 100. Another record 
made during the past month was 777 birds 
broken out of 800 shot at—97%%. Mr. 
Hensler uses the new Marlin trap gun. 


On July ist will become operative the new 
tax revenue advance on tobacco at 2 cents 
per pound. The American Tobacco Company 
has just announced that there will be no 
change in weight, size or price of its leading 
brands of plug and twist tobacco. This means 
that the new tax will not affect the con- 
sumer’s pocket nor the dealer, but will in- 
volve a direct loss to The American Tobacco 
Company of between $2,000,000 and $3,000,000 
a year. It means, moreover, that there will 
be no demoralization of trade, such as usually 
precedes announcement of increase of cus- 
tom or internal revenue tax. 


During the course of the trap shooting 
tournament at Springfield, Ill., April 27-29th, 
there took place a contest for the Amateur 
Rifle Ball championship of the world, the tar- 
gets being composition balls thrown from a 
trap at the regulation distance of 20 feet. Of 
the six contestants, four used Peters .22 Short 
Semi-Smokeless cartridges. The winner of 
the championship being A. C. Connor of 
Springfield, who scored 78 out of 100, Mr. F. 
Smith of Carrollton, Ill., was second, 68 out 
of 100 ,and . W. Curley of Downs, IIL, 
third, 63 out of 100, Mr. G. Edwards of Car- 
rolton, fifth, 55 out of 100. This is the sec- 
ond time Peters cartridges have won this 
championship honor and to Mr. Connor is gen- 
erally due great credit for his excellent 
shooting. 


The Rocky Mountain Rifle Club, Butte, 
Mont., defeated the Winchester Rod and Gun 
Club, New Haven, Conn., April 7th. 1910, in 
the special match shoot for the indoor rifle 
championship of the United States. They 
won by a margin of six points—scores of the 
two teams being 986 and 980 respectively. By 
winning the match, the Rocky mountain 
team secures the title of the best indoor rifle 
shots in the United States, and also will be 
presented with a beautiful silver loving cup. 
The tournament. which has just been con- 
cluded, was held under the auspices of the 
National Rifle Association of America, and 
twelve clubs sfrom different parts of the 
country were entered in this national contest. 
Besides winning the championship, the Rocky 
Mountain Rifle Club has the record of mak- 
ing the highest scores of the tourney, 985 and 
986. This splendid victory was won with 
Stevens rifles. The winning Stevens rifles 
will be put in a glass case by the Rocky 
Mountain Rifle Club and inscribed, “The 
Rifles Which Won the Championship of the 
United States.” 


* 
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SE DA fr RE I A ET 


ARY REACH THE NORTH POLE 


“ Personally I always carry a Winchester rifle. On my al 
epedition I had a Model 1892 .44 caliber Carbine ~ 
JW. Marerityess which I carried with me 
; th Pole. After I left the ship I de- 
Serided upon it to bring down the fresh meat that we 
needed. Since 1888, both in Nicaragua and in the Arcti¢ 
regions, I have always used the Winchester Repeaters, 
Each of my Arctic expéditions, since ‘gt, has been fit P 
with these arms. The last expedition carried thees4g-4 
Carbine, for use on deer, seals, hare andthe i " 
the .40-82 for use on musk-oxen, 
bears. In facing the polar bears 
_musk-oxen with the leas 
less ammunition,emd 1g th eate | 
of walrus’ out of an F -d in the ‘least ti 
I desire nothing better than a Winchester Repeate 
COMMANDER ROBERT E. P 


Winchester Guns and Ammunition, 
the Red WwW Brand— are always 


OUIPMENT OF MEN OF ACHIEVE 
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An Encyclopaedia of Trapping and Kindred Knowledge 


The proper types of books have led many a man to a higher plane 
_ P of tout to, do, The time ts 


to him new means and avenues for carryin 
read up on trapping methods is NOW; cer 
NOW to best vantage. 


save time and get farther along than if we had 
This is especially true in the case of the H 


lating to a certain pursuit and is the product of not one mind, but a seeres of minds pl 
b These books are not written in flowery, gramm 
heart of the subject with 


school of experience. 
they r--% = n typography. but they go to the 
ness, 


re lied lel 
shes solely on a bn 3 


oat the work which he had 

bay RO: ametie soma '4.cotell Pe meds, NOW: some eng s 
s e time to or books an t 

Many heads are better than one, and by benefiting b yoursels tor the co coms 


the experiences wa efforin. ents of o 


wail tralned tm th 


rts. 
h book -has a 


matical lan 
least rungs | 


ng 
ings one most wants to know and tell them so that th 
of ale Fy ‘one opens up a new oo of profit. Look over the list—the very peuynderstgod. been 


for may be described raat re. 
AND SNARES—232 pages chuck 
= of ingenious and effective devices for catching 
furbeare EL: plainly written and sty _ 
trated. This is the most complete book 
to make “home-made” traps ever published. 
Cloth, postpaid, 60c. 


SCIENCE OF TRAPPING—Among our six practi- 
cal books on the various phases of trapping, this one 
is a newcomer, but in no wise is it least among them. 
It is perhaps the most attractive, most authestiatve 

4 most complete volume issued by any pub 

house on the general subject of frase ing ike 
ing as it does, the necessary practical Baturel bie- 
tory, the instructions and the real ex rience to 
r of anyone who will foi- 
in cloth, post a, 60c. 
oone, Crock- 


e a successful trap 

low_its ot Seas 

ince the days of 

ett and the other old-school trappers, progress 

made itself felt as much in the improvement of 

traps as it has in guns. To trap to the best ad- 

vantage, one should know how to use them and 

about the various makes, prices, etc. This 333- 

book tells all there is to tell about steel 

traps. —_ — how made, sizes for the vari- 

4 detailed instruction on where and 

T you intend ¢ wae ooqaen you 

ould t your traps early. *t make your 

- upoheses without the advice of this book. 
in cloth, postpaid, 60c. 

FOX TRAPPING—‘“As oly as a fox” is an old 

on that warns one that to catch a fox, he 


must outwit one of the slyest members of the 
furry _tri 


For years and years and years, trap- 

rs have plotted and planned how best to catch 

he most successful of these plans are 

included in this book, plainly written and illus- 

trated and will bring results if there are foxes in 

A dozen nice fox hides taken this 

winter would make your pocketbook feel good. 

Better risk 60c for a cloth-bound copy sent post- 

aid to your address. It will prove a good pay- 
ng investment. 

WOLF AND COYOTE TRAPPING—If_ you are 
in wolf and coyote territory you need this book. 
It contains the cream of the: best secrets and 
—— of the foremost “wolfers”’ in this country 

Cc a, for trapping and ee these depre- 
Gators, all bel ng woven into an inte ing volume 
L. writer of long and varied trappin sperae., 
book tells of bounties, traps, ogr all 
ases of wolf and coyote taking, fully wk, 
phanes of = postpaid, 60c. 





MINK TRAPPING— boo’ a 
struction, ving methods \ of ‘trap pee ge -4- 
rs 


experienc 


rs 
to study out and develo caly a 
formation given in this There is m 
mink sg if you X..5 how. After 
this book will know how, not only to 
but how o ‘handle and Simwene o. ski 
coveral times the peice “at tha tok. eine 
r mes @ price o e 
postpaid, 60c. ee 


FUR F “What are going 
when the wild fur bearers are wall ~~ se 
many Mappers. “It looks like we'll have to raise 
them,” answer experienced men who believe t 
a number of the val valuable fur a oe, 
in captivity, the same x ult: h 
domesticated animals. book ente 
discussion of the sub mY fh 2 © 
means, methods recti 
ments that have been made int this o 
may be your oopeeenty to get 
pus ness ahead that will come 

You can settle the question by reading this book. 


Pri 
"CAI wADLaN WILps Tells about that B= pet 


he .- Bay C oo . 
their Wis eae of of bunting. 4 hg 2 _ 
LAND © 


steade 

etc., this boo 

Its author, 

cruiser pad p —— 

years of e — 

manner. ihe, bo? 

fessor” tell you about thi 
are , oh, by somebody else, but for 


man who 
oes out and does 
Bouna. prepaid, 60c. ngs himself. Price, cloth 


GINSENG AND OTHER MEDICINAL ROOTS is 
a collection of reliable information gleaned from 
authoritative so and is on the actua! 
experience of men © are not of the fakir class. 
It will prove valuable to growers of nseng and 
golden seal, as well as collectors 
roots, bark, leaves, ete. Tells how to 
found, medicinal u value, etc. 
practical review of this tnteresting topic, 

which so much _ unreliable matter has been 
and printed. The wea contains 320 
lustrations, cloth $1.00, 
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tp) ail iD - 
BI GAMek 


wing back. The side ejector never throws a shell into your 
eyes, never disturbs your aim. and allows instant repeat 
The closed-in breech keeps out rain, snow and all bp 


ig game hunter should know these Lhe Marlin fP, "mS GQ, 


“7 features. Send for our 
catalog. Free for 3 stamps. 87 Willow St. NEW HAVEN. CONN. 

















The Outdoor Life 


HUNTING SCALES 


(Pat, Applied for by J, A. McGuire.) 


These scales are the handiest and lightest thing that 
can be taken into the hills for weighing game, fish, sup- 
plies or articles to be shipped. They are but 10% inches in 
length, weigh only % of a pound, and can be conveniently 
carried in the coat or pants pocket; yet they will weigh 
up to 400 lbs. on one dial and up to 560 Ibs. on the other. 
The dials have each separate hooks and rings (the photo 
showing the heavy weight side), and as each scale has 
been tested by the big scale manufacturers, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., in the presence of the editor of Outdoor Life, 
they can be absolutely depended upon for accuracy. 


PRICE, $2.50 EACH, POSTPAID. 


Send remittance to the Outdoor Life office and if they 
are not perfectly satisfactory return them in 10 days and 
get your money back. Address Business Office, Outdoor 
Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo, 
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THE IDEAL GAS-CHECK BULLETS 


819-285 Enable Hunters to Reload their HIGH-POWER RIFLE SHELLS, 


thus economizing and Getting Satisfactory Results. 


We have hundreds of letters like the following: ““We have tested your 
Check Bullets, and they appear to be in every ay BS qe to > me 
acketed bullets; at exactly same elevation they ve full 

hey heat the barrel less and we believe their action weal ve 
life to we pare ei, ws aay e ae naettaton in A og na these bullets 
use in Marlin es e reloading is proper 
ThE SARL RLIN FIRE ARMS CO.” 


THE SAVAGE ARMS CO. writes: “We aeod our regular factory ammuni- 
tion, to compare with yours, using the same adjustment of sights, we found 


our Gas-Check Bullets favorably in accuracy. We found no evi- 
ence of fouling or leading n the barrel.’ 


for All High Power Arms. Send for Sample Bullet and Descriptive 
SEND SIX CENTS FOR NEW HAND-BOOK JUST OUT. 150 PAGES. 


IDEAL MANUFACTURING CO., No. 31 U St., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

















AN UNPARALLELED RECORD IN SHOOTING At Ohicago, the er on, the P June 

HISTORY MADE BY THE . S  aadiee teom.ten Frelimine 
shooting at ten scenes % aD ert. 
singles—score Mr, Shatr a | 

won the Grand American cap 

the —score 9%,—and 


18 yard_mark,—sco 20 
straight Jn the the shoot-off. Mr.Fred Gil- 


rt s¢ the Professional ™- 
pionship with opeere ot 198 out of 200, 
which included 40 doubles, of which he 
a ° 37, pains his second Sonsoqative 
nn s classic event, an 
fourth consecutive winning tor 


PARKER GUN. THE 
PARKER GUN also won the High Gen- 


eral Average for the entire tournament—thus winning about all there was in sight. 


PARKER BROS., Meriden, Conn. 5 %;50"™* 


32 Warren St. 





All Kinds of Repair- 
ing. : : Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 


PAUL E. STEUCKH 


“EE ee Removed to 1127 Seventeenth Street, Denver, Colo. 
GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, FISHING TACKLE and POCKET CUTLERY. No catalogs. 





DID YOU TRY Daniels’ Patent Concentric Sight ? 
On your big game rifle the past season, if not, you should try it this season. It is as much ahead of 
ony ¢ other sight as the modern high power 


is superior to muzzle loade: f you do 
mas find this to be fac will be 


refunded ce $2.00, If yo 
fer, send 60 cents with he yoo d sigh ht will be 
mailed subject to 10 days trial. After fair 


trial i balance $1.50 
CHAS. DANIEL, Box B-2, Melbourne, Wash. ivi ns 


The BRILLIANT SEARCH LIGHT 


A goodnight companion. Nohuntershouldbe withoutone. Car- 
ried on the head. Can be tilted up or down. Throws a bright light 
wherever you look. Will not smoke, heat or blow, and is equipped 
with Locomotive Reflector. Automatic Generator. Burns carbide. 
Made in three different styles. Single lens, spreads the light, $5.00. 
Double lens, concentrates the light. $6.00. Interchangeable lens, 
combines both single and double, $6.50. Send for Circular. 


R. C. HRUSCHKAE, - ~ Duluth, Minn. 
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INTEREST 


IN 


SHOOTING 








IS KEPT UP 


AND 


NEW SHOTS 
DEVELOPED 


IN THE 


GALLERY 








BEGIN NOW 


Information furnished regarding 
range construction and 
Gallery loads. 


Address 
Rifle Smokeless Division 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Company 


WILMINGTON, 





Fey, You can be just as 

fig! sure of your second 

barrel as your first, 

if you use a Smith 

Gun with Hunter 

One-Trigger. It 

does away with 

all your double- 

trigger troubles—the 

better shot you are the 

more you will appreci- 

ate it. The world’s shot- 

n record is held by a 

unter One-Trigger—419 

straight, made by W. R. 
. Crosby. 

f Can be attached on order to any Hammer- 

less Smith Gun. Talk it over with your dealer or send to 


us for acatalogue. Ask him or write us about the new 20- 
gauge Smith Gun—weight 5% to 7 Ibs., and a little beauty. 


THE HUNTER ARMS CO. 
72 Hubbard Street Fulton, N. Y. 


ar 














IN THE OPEN 


IT IS OUR 
GOOD 
PLEASURE 


to provide those 

i necessary 
to the enjoyment 
of OUT-DOOR 
RECREATION 


Smntare Guns and Ammuni- 
t 


nm, 
Fishing Tackle, Dog Goods, 
Boat and Yacht Fittings, Tents and Camp- 


Outin Sults, 
Clothing, Storm Goods, Hunters’ Cutlery, 
Watches, Compasets, 

THESE TELL THE STORY 


Suit and Boot Catalogue No. 21. 
Tent and Camping talogue No. 14. 
Gun and Ammunition Catalogue No. 22. 


Best Gun Repair Shop on the Coast 
THE WM. H. HOEGEE CO., Inc. 


138-140-142 South Main St., 
LOS ANGELES. 
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The Colorado 
House T ent. 


Made in any size from 6x6 
ft. to 20x30 ft. Walls, 6 ft. 
Centers % pitch. 

The fly extends 1 foot over 
the edge of Tent on all sides, 
and is placed 10 inches above 
tent to permit of free circula- 
ay of air between tent and 

y. 

A double ventilator is pro- 
vided in center on top through 
both tent and fly, which gives 
perfect ventilation and makes 
the tent cool in the warmest 
weather. 

We will furnish this tent 


and fly complete, including frame, door, 2 windows, floor, wainscoting and canvas, 
all ready to set up; or we will furnish the double ventilator and canvas, sewed ready 
to put on, with a blue print drawing and specifications for erecting the frame. This 
frame can be built by 


any wood worker. We make this offer to save the buyer the 
freight charges on the heavy part of the tent, thereby enabling us to ship this tent 
to any section of the United States at a nominal freight charge. 


THE COLORADO HOUSE TENT 


is being used all over the West and South and we have spared no expense to make it 
the “Perfect Tent Home.” 


They can be used in any climate and are perfectly com- 
fortable at all seasons of the year. Write for Illustrated Price-list, 


“THE COLORADO TENT & AWNING CO. 


ROBT. S. GUTSHALL, President 
Largest cotton duck house in the west. 1642 Lawrence St., DENVER, COLO. 




















Your Winter Trip 


CALIFORNIA and 
THE PACIFIC COAST 


Will be most enjoyable if you use the 


DENVER & RIO GRANDE 


*“Scenic Line of the World’’ 





THROUGH STANDARD AND TOURIST 
SLEEPING CARS WITHOUT CHANGE 


SUPERB DINING CARS (SERVICE A LA 
CARTE) ON ALL THROUGH TRAINS 





For further information, address 


S. K. Hooper, General Passenger & Ticket Agent, Denver, Colo. 














ARMS AND HUNTING 


ACCESSORIES 








VICTORY 


FOR 
LUGER 
Automatic PISTOLS 
Colt’s sur Desens! 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS ASK YOUR DEALER OR 


H. TAUSCHER, 324 Broadway, N. Y. 











ain One 
lubricates the mechanism, prevents rust 
on the metal parts and cleans and 
polishes the stock. For cleaning out 
the residue of burnt powder, especially 
smokeless powder, it is unequaled. 
Free samples to those who have not tried it. 
3 IN ONE OIL OO. 
153 New St. 
New York City 


BEAR HUNTING 


I can rantee bear after April 15th, in 
the best r hunting section of Colorado. 
Lion hunting is also good here in the winter 
and spring months, 


STEVE ELHINS, Mancos, Cole. 


CAMP & TRAIL 7 \weecy' 


Devotedto Hunting 
and allied topics. Sample 5 Cts. Yearly $1.50. 


A.R. HARDING PUB. CO., Box 1049, Columbus, Ohio 














Both Amateur Averages 
AT TARGETS AND PIGEONS 


At the Missouri and Kansas League tourna- 
ments, Kansas City, November 9-10th, were . 
won with 


BALLISTITE 


The only perfect dense shotgun smokeless 
powder in the world. 


Ballistite .na Empire 
(Dense) (Bulk) 


j. H. LAU @ co., Agents 
75 Chambers St.., NewYork City 














\ 


OU know geese—hardy cruisers of 
the skies. They can get away with 
more shot than any other game bird. It 
takes a close, hard shooting gun to pene- 
trate their two-inch armor of feathers. 
Any man who swings a LEFEVER gun 
true on a quartering pair of geese does 
not question the result. He knows it- 


Two Clean Kills 


The reason Lefever Guns kill clean and 
sure and far is Lefever Taper Boring. 

It’s Lefever Taper Boring that gets the 
game. And you continue getting it with 
the same gun for a lifetime. Reasons: 
Lefever never-shoot-loose bolt, Lefever 
compensating screw onthe hinge joint, 
Lefever simple three-piece action, and 
14 other original Lefever inventions. 


LEFEVER 


SHOT GUNS 


If you are a sportsman who values a 
gun for killing powers, send for free gun 
book and get Lefever wise. $28 to $1000. 
Owners of the $28 gun will not trade 
them for guns that cost twice as much. 
Write today—now. Lefever Arms Co., 
26 Maltbie Street, Syracuse, New York. 


Durston Special 
20 Gauge. Price, $28.00 











ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 


Do You Know a Good Thing When You See Jt? Then look at this picture and 


answer for yourself whether 
it isn't just what you need to increase your bag of game and decrease the cost of ammunition. These concentrators turn misses 


into hits. The PNEUMATIC CONCENTRATOR is constructed 

Autti it) of paper with crimped metal base and holds shot together until teleased at 
‘ ten or thirty yards from gun. Result—an improvement in penetration and 
concentration at long range of 50 per cent. upwards, No injury to gun 

barrel. Effective in any bore. By mail, postpaid, 20 cents for 25. Per 

hundred, 75c. Send for circular. Specially adapted for hand re 




















3, He Smokes Kage 


The perfect pipe smoke, direct 
from the tobacco fields of Ken- 
tucky, $1.00 per pound, postpaid ; 
sample 10 cents. Try a pound on 
your friend for Xmas. 


GAYLE & LONGMOOR 


King’s Pat. Triple Bead Carbine Sixht. No. 3. Write now. today. FRANKFORT, KY. 

The Carbine Sight is of the same general 
principle as the Rifle ei ty having three beads, 
but made wi a tail that fits into the slot of 
the regular sight and held by the pin in the 
same way. 

It has a matted face toward the shooter's 
eye, preventing any blur, and milled to fit the 
round barrel perfectly. 

Made for Jinchester Carbines only. Give 
caliber. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


D. W. KING, BOX 399, DENVER, COLORADO 

















AIR MATTRESSES, CUSHIONS AND PILLOWS. Send for Price List 
Indian Moccasins PNEUMATIC MFG. CO. 2 South St., New York 
Laced, aloo MOCCASIN SLIPPERS made of 


Genuine Moosehide, Indian tanned and elab- } » 
apately embroidered with Indian tribal de- A. e Oo BRIAN ® ao tent 
aie, Beautifully made and very comfort- orney 
a sizes, 





ion asians, 6 to 11, $2.75; Ladies’ 
ildren’s sizes, 5 to 10, $1.60. 


ther kind sont id receipt of . 
Either ice, and your money Tefenied Rooms 402-403 Peoples’ Bank Bidg., 
en 
Feat nag pet eatincle souatee: DENVER, COLO. 
METZ & SCHLOERB : ; 
84 Main Street, Oshkosh, Wis. | Fifteen Years’ Experience in Procuring 


WINCHESTER .22 CAL. REPEATER United States and Foreign Patents. 
handling .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle with 8 95 
patahe Seimei" $895 | AMPS KOOK’S KIT 

A. 8. CARTER, 531 16th Street, DENVER, COLORADO eS, 

Wholesale and Retail. All Kinds of Guns, U. S. Ammunition, Marble's 54 Pieces—Komplete—Kompact—20 Pounds 


Specialties, Lyman Sights, Etc. 














co 
QUERY COMMANDS CATALOG 
AG i C estan eunewes Mad; sad $1.00 Ask your live dealer 
s wde Ss, 
burns, rust and residue from BOTTLE | | f- CORTEZ WILSON @ CO., Mfrs. 
gun barrels. A fiuid. Noaci Gatablished 1860 239 Lake Street, CHICAGO 
G U N no grit - nothing harmful. TS FOR 
introduce quickly, with pros- 
pects of receiving valuable, A af 16-32 Page 
C L . A td E R unsolicited testimonials, prop- C & EEKLY 
: > a erly govhed in legal U. S. boveretinticniine 
mailing case and postage prepal and allied topics. Sample 5 Cts. Yearly $1.50. 
K. W. Z. SPEOIALTY CO. 433 Symes Bidg., DENVER, COLO. | | , » ti ARDING PUB. CO., Box 1049, Columbus, Ohio 


























Take a Hunt for 


Bear and Lion 


in the grandest game country in 
the Rockies of Wyoming. Best 
grizzly bear country in the United 
States. Reference: Editor of Out- 
poor Lire who has hunted with us. 


Large pack of trained bear and 
fiom dogs. 


FROST & RICHARD 


~ ONR OF F. 4 RS HUNTING CAMPS. mn: are 





ARMS AND HUNTING ACCESSOR 








"The Osklend," 
Vashington, De Ces 


Decerber 1, 1909 





Dupont powler was uced exolusively during the last expedi- 
tion of the Peary Arotic Club for reloading our shet ciiells. 


It proved ontirely satisfactory for work in thoce latitudes. 


A can of your rifle yonder was elvaye'en trvainable prize ani troentive =| SPORTING POWDERS 


to an Eskimo hunter. 
Cons txnty, Black and Smokeless 


Fa ¢ »~/* 
E. I. Dupont De Wemours Powder Co., 


For Shotguns, Rifles 


and Revolvers 


Wilmington, 

















and are guaranteed. 


DO YOU USE DU PONT POWDERS ? 
—IF NOT, TRY THEM JUST ONCE! 











Big Offer to Young Sportsmen. 


For four subscriptions to Ourpoor Lire at $1.50 each we will send you a 
New Remington Take-down No. 6 rifle, either .22 or .32 caliber; weight about 4 
Ibs. A well-made arm fitted with tang peep sight. OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 

Write for our big premium catalog offering a hundred other useful articles as subscription premiums 

















NEW GOODS 





Stevens Repeating Shotgun 
Browning’s Patent 


COLT AUTOMATIC. Send for our 150-page catalog. _It is free. 
Pes snes a eal BROWNING BROS. CO. Ogden, Utah 














ARMS 


AND HUNTING ACCESSORIES 








Do You Know a Good Thing When You See It? 


it isn’t just what you need to increase your bag of game and decrease the cost of 


into hits. The PNEUMATIO CONCENTRATOR is constructed 
of paper with crimped metal base and holds shot together until feleased at 
ten or thirty yards from gun. i 


concentration at long range of 50 per cent. upwards, No injury to gun 
barrel. 


hundred, 75c. Send for circular. Specially adapted for hand loading, 
E.P. FOLLETT & CO., 2827 K Cottage Grove St., Chicago 


Then look at this picture and 
answer for yourself whether 
These conc turn misses 








Result— an imp nt in p and 


Effective in any bore. By mail, postpaid, 20 cents for 25. Per 














King's Pat. Triple Bead Carbine Sight. No. 3. 
e Carbine Sight is of the same general 
a a as me Rifle Sight, having three beads, 
ut mad a tail that fits into the slot of 
the vant Bhs pS and held by the pin in the 
same way. 

It has a matted face 


eye, 


toward the shooter’s 
reventing any blur, 
barrel perfectly. 


and milled to fit the 
Made for Jinchester Carbines Give 
caliber. Price, postpaid, $1.50. 


D. W. KING, BOX 399, DENVER, COLORADO 


only. 














Indian Moccasins 


Laced, also MOCCASIN SLIPPERS made of 

Genuine Moosehide. Indian tanned and elab- 

orately embroidered with Indian tribal de- 

s. Beautifully meee 27s 3 1S: Leder nt fort- 

able. Men’ petage, Coe ies’ sizes, 

2 to 5, $2.25 children's izes, 5 to 10, $1.50. 

Either kind so oe upon receipt of 

price. and your money refunded 

f they are not entirely satisfac- 
tory. Send for free catalogue. 
METZ & SCHLOERB 

84 Main Street, Oshkosh, Wis. 


WINCHESTER .22 CAL. REPEATER 


handling .22 short, .22 long and .22 long rifle with $8. 95 
good canvas case and one box cartridges for - - 
Shipped promptly anywhere. 
A. 8. CARTER, 531 16th Street, DENVER, COLORADO 
Wholesale and Retail. All Kinds of Guns, U. S. Ammunition, Marble's 
Specialties, Lyman Sights, Etc. 














Instantly removes black and $1.00 
smokeless powder stains, 

burns, rust and residue 5 " 
erly packed in legal U 


gun barrels. A fluid. Noacid 
mailing case and postage prepaid. 


G U bh no grit - nothing harmful. To 
introduce quickly, with pros- 
K. W. Z. SPECIALTY CO., 433 Symes Bl4g., DENVER, COLO, 


pects of receiving valuable, 
C L E A N tL unsolicited testimonials, m4 














Cah He Smokes “Kaga” 


The perfect pipe smoke, direct 
from the tobacco fields of Ken- 
tucky, $1.00 per pound, postpaid; 
sample 10 cents. Try a pound on 
your friend for Xmas. 

GAYLE & LONGMOOR 
Write now. today. FRANKFORT, KY. 


Gouary With Air Bod 





AIR MATTRESSES, CUSHIONS AND PILLOWS. Send for Price List 
PNEUMATIC MFG. CO., 2 South St., New York 


» Pat i 
A. J. O’BRIAN, Attorney 
Rooms 402-403 Peoples’ Bank Bidg., 
DENVER, COLO. 


Fifteen Years’ Experience in Procuring 
United States and Foreign Patents. 


HAMPS HOOK’S KIT 


$4 Pieces— Komplete—Kompact—20 Pounds 








Ff. CORTEZ WILSON @ CO., Mfrs. 
Ratablished 1860 289 Lake Street, CHICAGO 
A New a ay Page 


CAMP & TRAIL .weecr 


and allied topics. Sample 5 Cts. Yearly $1.50. 
A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., Box 1049, Columbus, Ohie 
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ONE OF F. & B.'8 HUNTING OAMPS. 


Take a Hunt for 


Bear and Lion 


in the grandest game country in 
the Rockies of Wyoming. Best 
grizzly bear country in the United 
States. Reference: Editor of Out- 
poor Lire who has hunted with us. 
Large pack of trained bear and 
liom dogs. 


FROST & RICHARD 
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*The Osklend," 
VWeshington, De Ce, 


Decerber 1, 190% 





Dupont powler was uced exolusively during the lact expedi- 
‘tion of the Peary Arctic Club for reloading our shet siiells. 


It proved ontirely satisfactory for work in thoce latitudes. 


A can of your rifle powder was always ‘an i:valuable prize and incentive SPORTING POWDERS 
to an Eskimo hunter. 
Very truly, Black and Smokeless 


(de pl baoeanee:. 
E. I. Dupont De Nemours Powder Co., 


For Shotguns, Rifles 


and Revolvers 


Wilmington, 

















Being “Regular and Reliable,” they stand all tests, 
and are guaranteed. 


DO YOU USE DU PONT POWDERS ? 
—IF NOT, TRY THEM JUST ONCE! 











Big Offer to Young Sportsmen. 


For four subscriptions to Ourpoor Lire at $1.50 each we will send you a 
New Remington Take-down No. 6 rifle, either .22 or .32 caliber; weight about 4 
Ibs. A well-made arm fitted with tang peep sight. OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 

Write for our big premium catalog offering a hundred other useful articles as subscription premiums 

















NEW GOODS 





Stevens Repeating Shotgun 
Browning’s Patent 


COLT AUTOMATIC Send for our 150-page catalog. _It is free. 
pe rant math : BROWNING BROS. CO. Ogden, Utah 














10A KENNEL 


e DMerit makes it Famous! TILE Best ot Any Frice!  -) 
Have You a Bird Dog?--- Then You Want 


“THE AMATEUR TRAINER” 


Force System Without the Whip 


By ED. F. HABERLEIN, tose sverew te ur To ste Axo STaNOS UNEQUALED. 


Ses os BE TAP t Le wn > f , 
1% oy aga HSL ve my t4F : (yet 





| whe ak 
ie ' e * 


(i Sis in | Eg “i " ri 

th in ? Bo dl Ms) al Hip, wil i! lh ’ 

Bg ae lan OY le 

mae Oe fy mals Me 
vat, ’ 


‘s cae a a hk ay. ayl/ 


{ 


ed ee ye Y 
Po IM th Rael, Realization |” + 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT. —ILLUSTRA I ED A plain, practical and concise, yet Gem. le 
in the art rolric IN WU! and Ql correcting of faults of the bird dog subservient to the gun afield. Wirltven y gee 
novice, but equally valuable to the experienced handler. By following the instructions plainly given, rae | shooter possessed of a little 
common sense ond patience ean train his own dogs to perfection. If your dog is inobedient, does not retrieve, or if so, is hard mouthed, 
unsteady to point and shot, chases rabbits, is whipshy, gunshy, etc., you will find ample directions how to correct any such fault speedily 
and thoroughly. Dogs of any age or breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made submissive. Comprehensible, popular form, . 
devoid of long-spun theories. based on practical experience throughout. A large volume of pastime reading no nor pr 





t a, 
but this book is guaranteed to contain tne most practical information on the subject at any price. Sent at on receipt of price-- 


@arpeP cover, $1.00; REST FULL CLOTH BINDING AND GOLD EmBOsRED, $1.50. ADDRESS:— 


OUTDOOR LirK PUB. CO. DENVER, COLO. 








The long-felt want fora pract- 
om Fae Se So oe of fox 
oun es coon is 
filled by this oe, © 
The system of training laid down is so simple that an 


BoB”’ one who carries out instructions can develop a fox hound, 
a beagle or a coon dog to the highest state of usefulness or 


7 € . organize a pack in which each hound will work independ- 
ently and at the same time harmoniously with the others. 

oO Ss ] scu l & The subjects covered are: The Hound’s Ancestry; History; 

Instinctive Tendencies; English and Native Hounds; De- 

Absolutely Pure veloping the Intelligence; Training the Foxhound; Voice 

Made F; and Pace of the Hound; Qualities of Scent; Manners; Train- 


ing theiCoon Dog; Coon Hunting, Training the Béagle, 
GOOD FLOUR GOOD MEAT Forming a Pack, Field Trial Handling, Faults até Vices, 
FRESH VEGETABLES Conditioning, Selecting and Rearing osien. Kennel and 

and Yards, Diseases of Hounds and Their Treatment. 


tured by J. WALKER, anaes 224 toh poxserre A gore Paper 
Factory, 137-139-141 Gary St. 4 Cloths $1.50, Seal, $2.00 


Outdoor Life Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 


























AUTOMOBILES. 











Here It Is 
An Automobile | 
Within the Reach of all—$600 


The car for which the World has waited. A high-grade, reliable 
business runabout. Costs: less to keep than a horse and buggy—does the 
work of three. 








‘When not in use expenses stop. A horse eats all the time—this 
MAXWELL is vastly more economical. 


MAXWELL-BRISCOE MOTOR CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
WOOD STREET; TARRYTOWN, N. Y. 


OTHER MAXWELL FACTORIES: New Castle, Ind., Pawtucket, R. L, Providence, R. L., Kingsland Point, N.Y. 
LICENSED UNDER SELDEN PATENT 





MARINE 


ENGINES, 


MOTORS AND BOATS 





*CROSS” 


4 Cycle Marine 3 H. P. to 150 H. P. 
S$ as good as you can get. 
WHY? 

Consumes less gasoline, costs less 
to run, develops most power for 
size of cylinder, built of hon- 
est material by honest workmen, 
runs the way you expect it to 
without “petting.” You can go 
further and fare worse. Write for 
catalog and detailed information. 

See what the users say about it. 
Investigate the merits of the 
CROSS REVERSE CLUTCH. 


M. 0. CROSS ENGINE CO., 


836 Bellvue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











The Paragon Reverse Gear 





“The Gear na 
that Stands 
on Its 
Own Merits.” 


Manufactured by 


The Evans Stamping & Plating Co. 
TAUNTON, MASS., U. S. A. 








PALMER 


Gasoline Engines 
1 to 20 H. P. 


One, Two and Four Cylin- 
der; Two and Four Cycle. 


Large Stock of Motors 
at Seattle. 


Catalogue Free 
PALMER BROS. 
COS COB, CONN. 


Seattle, Wash., 800 First Ave., South. 
Vancouver, B. 6., 1600 Powell St. 











BALL REVERSE GEARS 
MOT OR | BOATS 


NEW YORK GEAR WORKS 


BROOKLYN NEW 


T&M meer 


Prove Satisfactory 
2 to 120 HP Various Types 
Catalogue Free 


Termaat & Monahan Co 


aera. 








ELECTRIC LIGHT OUTFITS 


pm YACHTS. LAUNCHES. RESIDENCES 





REVERSE 
GEAR 


NS TAN TANEOUS | 


STARTS 


ites ‘Det iT 1 
2SF s\ 


REVOLVES 


2 eos Ba most reliable. most com- 
pact, Smallest Perfect Marine 
Gear ever offered. No out- 
to throw the oil or 
waste or clothes. No 
noise. Made in sizes from 2 
to80H, P. Allsizes in stock 
for + ey hy in 


oy mp pe roy 
Detroit Engine Works., 46 Beaufait Av., Detroit, Mich. 
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TRUSCOTT MARINE MOTORS 
A. come sa a 

































Advanced ideas in 4 and 
economical motor than others. 


WE WANT AGENTS ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
We have both Boat and Motor Catalogues. When writing state which is desired. 


THE TRUSCOTT BOAT MANUFACTURING CO. 


Box 28 ST. JOSEPH, MICH. 


shop practice make the TRUSCOTT a more efficient and a more 














Colorado} mecca 


Traversed by the Rocky Mountains, Colorado is 
unsurpassed in picturesque grandeur; its climate has 
no parallel and its wealth is unlimited, 


The 
Colorado & Southern 
Railway 
will furnish those seeking data regarding places for 
summer outings or permanent locations with reliable 
ha te and handsomely illustrated literature descriptive of 


Trip the scenery, resort accommodations and commercial 4 
advantages. 











gPF 


‘THE COLORAOO ROADT 
T. E. FISHER, General Passenger Agent 
Denver, Colo. 


P. S.—If your tickets from the East read via this line between Denver, Colorado he > 
| Springs and Pueblo, you will enjoy splendid train service and a picturesque route, ~ Ramey 4 sept 





———— 
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MISCELLANEOUS 











4 Cylinder, Shaft Drive, Magneto Ignition 
The Most Perfect Motorcycle Made 
Pierce Quality Throughout 
You Hnow That Means Perfection 


Write for Booklet ‘Cc’ 


THE PIERCE CYCLE CO. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. OAKLAND, CALIF. 


SSN ANN NNN NASSAR RSRS AAR LR RARER ERPS SSSSSSSANARNANRASANANNASNANNNS 


THE HAROLD CHAPPELL, Manager 
DENVER OMNIBUS 
AND CAB CO. wT pads Gee 








MOTOR CAR DEPARTMENT 





Automobile Tops and Painting 








N. B.— We are supplying western agents with tops made on racks which are 
exact reproductions of all the leading makes of automobiles, thus ensuring a 
perfect fit. Call or write for price lists and special dealers’ discounts. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


OUTDOOR LIFE’S LIBRARY 


All books sent postpaid on receipt of price. If registration is desired, 10c extra on each 
volume should be sent. Remittance must accompany order. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 














ANGLING. 
American Food and Game Fishes 
Anglers’ Guide (Bradford) 
Angling, The Modern Angler (Otter).... 
The Angler's Secret (Chas. Bradford)... 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them.. 
Bait Angling for Common Fishes (L 
Rhead). . 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Others (Henshall) 
Big Game at Sea (Chas. F. Holder) 
Big Game Fishes of the U. S. (Holder).. 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead) 
Dictionary of Flies 
Domesticated Trout, How to Breed 
Familiar Fish, How to Catch (McCarthy) 
Modern Fish Culture in Fresh and Salt 
TEGeOe Cee a itekbacesccesve duces 
Salmon and Trout (Dean Sage, 
Harris, C. H. Townsend) 
Trout Waters (Armistead) 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING. 


Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart) 

Camp and Train (Stewart Edw. White).. 

Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies 
(Hornaday) . e 

Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick).... 

Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter) 

Canoe and Camp Cooking (“Seneca’’).... 

Canoe Cruising and Camping (Frazier).. 

Complete American Trapper or Camp Life 
in the Woods (Gibson) . 

Deadfalls and Snares (Harding) 

Fox Trapping (Harding) 

Fur Farming (Harding) 

Ginseng and Other Medicinal Plants.... 

Land Cruising and Prospecting 

Log Cabins and Cottages; How to Build 
and Furnish Them . 

Mink Trapping (Harding) 

Steel Traps (Harding) . 

Tracks and Tracking (Brunner) 

Trailing and Camping in Alaska (Powell) 

Way of the Woods (Edw. Breck) 

Wilderness Homes (O. Kem 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping 

Woodcraft (“Nessmuk’”’) 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING. 

American Big Game Hunting (Roosevelt 
and Grinnell) . 

American Big Game in Its Haunts (Grin- 
nell) . 

American Duck Shooting (Grinnell) 

Art of Revolver Shooting (Winans) 

Art of Shooting (Lancaster, popular ed.) 

Art of Wing Shooting (Leffingwell) .... 

Breechloader and How to U 
(Greener) . 

Camera Shots at Big Game (Wallihan).. 

Camps in the Rockies (Baillie Groman) 

Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott) 

Experts on Guns and Gunnin 

— Cover and Trap Shooting (Bogar- 
us). 

jax” Laws in Brief oi U. S. and Canada 

Guns, Ammunition and Tackle (A. W. 
Money and others) 

Gun and Its Development (Greener).... 

Gunsmith’s Manual, a practical guide to 
all branches of the trade, illustrated.. 

Grizzly Bear, The (Wm. H. Wright) 

Hints and Points for Sportsmen 

Hints on Revolver Shooting (Winans).. 

Hitting vs. Missing (Hammond) 

How I Became a Crack Shot (Farrow).. 

Hunting in British East Africa (Ma- 
deira).. : 

Hunting Trips of a Ranchman (Roose- 
. - ere Ree icesdse phe ba peees \eeen'ee 

Hunting Big Game (W. S. Thomas) 

In the Heart of the Canadian Rockies... 


Modern Rifle Shooting (Dr. Hudson).... -50 


Musk-Ox, Bison, Sheep and Goat (Whit- 

ney, Grinnell and Wister) 

Our Big Game (Huntington), illustrated 

Our Feathered Game (Huntington), a 

hand book for sportsmen . 
Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hun- 
ter (Roosevelt) . 

Pigeon Shooting (Captain Money) 

Pistol and Revolver (Himmelwright) 

paper, 60c; cloth 

Practical Rifle Shooting (Walter Winans) 

overt Life in the Hunting Trail (Roose- 

ve . 
Records of Big Game (Roland Ward)... 
(Duty from England extra.) 

Rifle Range Construction (Ewing) 

Me aR Hunting Trip in Africa (Un- 

ger)... 
Science of Trapping (Kreps) 
Shooting on Upland Marsh and Stream 
(Leffingwell) . 

Still Hunter, The (T. S. Van Dyke) 

Sport and Travei in the Northland of 
Canada (Hanburg) . 

Sporting Rifle (Winans) 

Suggestions to Military Riflemen, revised 
1909 (Whelen) . 

The Bullet’s Flight from Powder to Tar- 

get (Mann). 

The Deer Family (Roosevelt and others) 

Trajectory Tests of Hunting Rifles 

Upland Game Birds (Sandys, Van Dyke). 

Water-Fowl Family (Sanford, Bishop 

and Van Dyke). 

Wild Fowl Shooting (Leffingwell) 

Wild Fowlers (Bradford) 

Wilderness Hunter (Roosevelt) 

With Rifle in Five Continents (Niedieck) 

KENNEL. 

Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) paper 

Haberlein’s Force Collar 

Horse and Hound (Roger D. Williams).. 

Kennel Diseases (Ashmont) 

Kennel Secrets (Ashmont, new edition).. 

Pocket Kennel Record, full leather 

Points of Judging, new edition, corrected 

Spaniel and Its Training (Mercer) 

Training of the Hound 

The Cocker Spaniel 

The Fox Terrier, and All About It (H. 

Dalziel) . 

The Dog Book (Jas. Watson) per part 
10 parts; each part takes up a dif 
ferent breed of dogs. 

Shepherd Dog, Training, etc. (Wickham) 


NATURAL HISTORY. 
American Birds (Wm. Lowell Finley)... 
American Animals (Stone and Cram).... 
American Natural History (Hornaday).. 
Art of Taxidermy (Rowley) 
Bird Studies With Camera (Chapman).. 
Game Birds of North America (Elliot)... 
Handbook of the Birds of U. S. and Can- 
SEE ia, wc acceceeccneegeeee 
Pheasants; History and Practical Man- 
agement (Tegetmeler) . .........ese5% 
Tanning Skins (Briggs) 
Taxidermy and Zoological Collecting (W. 
T. Hornaday) 
Taxidermy for Amateurs (Maynard) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Arizona Nights (Stewart Edw. White).. 
Automobile Troubles and How to Rem- 
edy Them . 
Boat Building and Sailing, Practical.... 
Life in the Open (Holden) 
Photography for the Sportsman-Natur- 
a a nee 
Rand-McNally Pocket Atlas of the World 
Wild Life on the Rockies (Enos Mills).. 
Wonders of the Yellowstone 
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Invest Your Christmas Money 


“We sell Little Guns, Big Guns, Pistols and Rifles, 
Sporting Goods for every Sport, and Sporty Little Trifles.” 








BY WAY Hunting Knives, Hunting Axes, P&cket Knives, Pocket 
OF Rifles, Rifle Telescopes, Gun Cases, Ammunition Cases, 
SUGGESTION Sportsman’s Clothing, Sweaters and Jackets, Fishing 


Tackle, Vacuum Bottles, Maxim Silencers. 


VULCAN INK PENCILS 


“*Baby Vulcan,’’ Red, 4% inch, - - ~ i 7 $1.00 
“Vulcan No. 11”’ Black. 5% inch, - - . - - 1.00 
“*Independent’’ Black, Gold Mounted, . - - ~ 1.50 


Special attention to mail orders. Let us quote you on anything 


Frank A. Ellis & Son bernver covorabo 
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The —_ Portable Sanitary House Tents 


DOUBLE ROOF AND VENTILATORS. 
Nothing like it for health. Endorsed by the 


medical profession. 


Used and appreciated from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. It is feasible to ship them anywhere. 


WE OFFER YOU THREE PROPOSITIONS 


No. 1. Complete House Tent. 

This includes siding and flooring, all in 
sections and panels; doors, windows, ven- 
tilators, etc, 

No, 2. Canvas part with ventilators, brack- 
ets, and skeleton frame, 

This leaves out the floor, doors, windows 
and siding, thus eliminating the bulk of 
the weight and freight. 

No, 3 Canvas part, includin ng ventilators 
and brackets for supporting frame for 
double roof or fly. 

This leaves out the doors, windows, floor, 

siding, frame, etc., so that there is not!.- 

ing heavy to pay freight on. 

It is advisable to buy the House ‘lent 
complete where possible. 


Write For Catalogue. . 


Tae DENVER Tent s Awnine Co. 


Above Shows ONE Size. We have many. - ALFRED S. PROCTER, Pres. 1434 Larimer St., Denver, Cele. 
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SPECIAL epi ~ 4 we a" YEAR in fine Genuine Diamond Rings, ladies’ or gentlemen's. These are brilliant gems, specially priced at $20, 
5. Send for our beautiful catalog containing over 1,500 illustrations. Whatever you select therefrom we send on ap- 
uz ys art. anes ORIGINAL DIAMOND | proval. If you like it, pay one-fifth on delivery, balance in 8 equal monthly payments. Your 
AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE, credit is good. Our prices the lowest. As a good investment nothing is safer than a Diamond 
60. Dept, A 152 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Ill. —Branch Stores: Pittsburg, Pa., and St. Louis, Mo, | It increases in value 10 to 20% annually 
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A single sheet of thin tissue, a doz- 
en or more heavy carbons, or both 
—the new L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Automatic Paper Feed holds the 
paper always in place, writes per- 
fectly at extreme edges all around. 
No time wasted finding position 
—insert the paper and revolve 
the platen—then full speed ahead. 


One typewriter that 
does the work of two 
—and does it Better. 


That’s the NEW MODEL 


L.C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter 


ALL THE WRITING ALWAYS IN SIGHT 


A writing machine—a complete condensed billing machine and tabulator 
all in one. That’s what you get in the New Model L. C. Smith & Bros. 
Typewriter. Ball-bearings at all important wearing points, with more than 
double the life of ordinary pinion bearings. They increase speed, insure 
precision and ease of operation—that’s why they are used in motor cars— 
that’s why they are part of L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter construction. 
Biller, Tabulator, card writing device, and other features, employed elsewhere as attachments, 
are all Jnbuilt vital, integral parts of the L. C. Smith & Bros. Typewriter, and, with the free, 


easy, but absolutely precise operation of ball-bearings throughout, are big points of superiority— 
making one machine do the work of two, and do it better—at a one-machine cost. Write for the book. It’s free. 


L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO., (Branches in all Large Cities) SYRACUSE, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Head Office for Europe, Asia and Africa: - : 19 Queen Victoria Street, ‘+ iret E. C. 
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‘SPORTSMEN! 


Teach you 1? MOUNT BIRDS, ANIMALS 


game-heads, fishes, to tan hides, make rugs, robes, etc. In fact we 
can teach you all branches of TAXIDERMY right in your own 
home, by mail. We are not offering you a cheap book or circular 
devoted to old style methods, but we offer you the services of a REAL 
SCHOOL, and a course of complete lessons, that teach you the latest 
and best methods of mounting all kinds of specimens that you secure 
when out hunting or fishing. 


EVERY SPORTSMAN, HUNTER, ANGLER, TRAPPER or NATURE LOVER 


should have a knowledge of 
this splendid art. You can 
Jouble your interest in hunt- 
ing and fishing, by mounting 
and preserving the many beau- 
tiful and valuable trophies you 
secure. The work is pleasant 
and easily learned. Our new 
course of 40 lessons is so sim- 
ple and so complete that a few 
ours each week will soon 
make you a competent Taxi- 
dermist, able to mount your 
specimens as well as a profes- 
sional Taxidermist. THIRTY ; 
THOUSAND STUDENTS “ipa ang ate ey cus Mudent 
HAVE GRADUATED 
FROM OUR SCHOOL AND TESTIFY TOITS SPLEN- 
: DID SERVICE AND THOROUGHNESS. You need a 
atin ceomsiok by a chstent. knowledge of TAXIDERMY, and we want you to investi- 
gate our school by sending for our catalogue right away. 


BIG MONEY FOR YOUR SPARE TIME 


You will be surprised at the splendid profit that can be made by mounting for other rtsmen 
or selling your own mounted specimens. Every one who hunts or fishes secures fine trophies that 
he wishes to have mounted. As soon as it is known that you are a Taxidermist, 
you will be crowded with work, and the prices will be high, enabling you to 
make from $20.00 to $50.00 per month from 
YOUR SPARE TIME ALONE. 


Professional Taxidermists earn as high as $2,000 
to $5,000 per sm and the demand is far greater 
then ore y. LEARN TAXIDERMY. IT WILL 





WHAT WE TEACH 


Our course of lessons teaches you all branches of 
Taxidermy. You learn to properly collect and 
mount the following specimens: 

BIRDS OF ALL KINDS AND SIZES. 
ANIMALS FROM A MOUSE TO AN ELEPHANT. 
GAME-HEADS, Deer, Elk, Moose, etc. 
FISHES. 
SNAKES and other reptiles. 
INSECTS. 
We also teack you to 
TAN ALL KINDS OF HIDES, 
MAKE RUGS AND ROBES, 
TAKE PROPER CARE OF SPECIMENS, 
HOW TO CARE FOR SPECIMENS IN THE 
FIELD, AND MANY OTHER SUBJECTS. 
Deer Head, mounted by our 


w +» moun! 
semaand an (CONTINUED NEXT PAGE.) At cee Yoee Wae 


eens 
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BE YOUR OWN TAXIDERMIST 


Sto paying professional taxi 
dermists exorbitant prices for 
mounting your birds and game 
heads. O THIS WORK YOUR- 
SELF. You can easily and quickly 
master every detail of the work, 
under our instruction. YOU WILL 
ENJOY BEVERY MOMENT YOU 
GIVB TO THE ART. The work is 
both interesting and fascinating 
There is just as much pleasure in 
mounting and preserving your own 
specimens as there is in hunting 
them and securing them in the 
fields and woods. If you do not 
know how to mount your own tro- 
hies you are LOSING HALF 

HE PLEASURE YOU SHOULD 
HAVE. 


DECORATE YOUR 
HOME, DEN AND 
OFFICE 


Nothing ts more beautiful and 
attractive for the walls and for 
decorations thar well mounted 
spécimens of birds and anitais 

ov ean do this work yourself and 

the cost is so low that it need not 

be considered. Every bird, animal, 

every game head you secure can 

One of our students at work. be mounted and given a place in 

your collection. In a short time 

you will have a collection that you would not sell for hundreds of dollars, and you and al! your friends 
will be highly delighted with your splendid trophies that you have both killed and mounted for yourself 


LEARN AT HOME BY MAIL 


Only tea spare time is needed for learning this wonderful art. You can take your own time for 
your membership in the school is for life. You start right into practical work at once, and in a short 
time you can mount specimens in a way that will delight you. We teach you carefully and 
k in in your success. Give 
a trial. Thousands of leading profes- — i ——en 
m, farmers, hunters and men and boys , sates ’ 
occupation ~ eee Oe , and are 4 
of our school. t us send you .hun- 
da f letters they have written to us telling 
about their success. 


OUR SCHOOL 


TEN YEARS OF SUCCESS IS OUR HISTORY. 
This school is the ORIGINAL SCHOOL OF 
TAXIDERMY. It has met with a wonderful 
success and is today the only school of the kind 
in the world. Many others have been started, 
but have been unable to give satisfaction, on 
account of the GOVERNMENT COPYRIGHT 
ON OUR LESSONS AND INSTRUCTIONS. The 
school is known and endorsed by all the lead- 
ing sportsmen’s magazines in the country. The p,os J. W. Elwood, sportsman 
editor of Outdoor Life will tell you that this taxidermist. The originator and 
institution is absolutely reliable and competent President of the Northwestern 
to teach you correctly and with complete satis- School of Taxidermy 
faction. All of our instructors are experts. 

Our methods are STANDARD AND ABSOLUTELY THE BEST. Our 
work was awarded FIRST GRAND PRIZE AND NINE GOLD MEDALS 
AT THE PORTLAND EXPOSITION. 

We want you to know more about our school. We want you for a 
student, and will GUARANTEE SATISFACTION or NOT CHARGE YOU 
units ta din wall, | Mleiaes te A CENT FOR YOUR TUITION. 


The cost of our course is VERY REASONABLE. Write to us today for 
us for the well-known Rockefellers nun oasGeuters. y 








of Cleveland, 
. We will send FREE to readers of OUT- 
DOOR LIFE, OUR ELEGANT NEW CAT- 
ALOGUE COPY OF THE TAXIDERMY 


MAGAZINE, SAMPLE DIPLOMA, HUN- N. W. SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY, 
DREDS OF LETTERS FROM STUDENTS, 64N Elwood Bidg., Omaha, Nebr. 
and full particulars about out school and our meth- 
s of teaching taxidermy by mail. If you have I am interested in learning Taxidermy, Send 
not seen our catalog. WRITE FOR IT TODAY. A at once, without obligation of any kind, your 
postal will do, or simply MAIL THE COUPON and new catalog, magazine and full particulars 
we will send these books and particulars by FIRST about your school. 











AID. 
3 INVESTIGATE! YOU OWE IT 


Name . 


TERN SCHOOL OF TAXIDERMY | “““"*** 
64N Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebr. 
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MOOSE HEAD 


supplies, w , taxitoreniet’s 
upplies olesale and Re- 
hg Special Discount to oe -~ e 
Texidernhete Orders filled Rattlesnake ieee ohh 
— ele Linings, "Tools, Necktle nobby :lesther lined. 


$1.50 each. $i. 35 each. 
etc. Send for Price Sent postpaid. Sent postpaid, 


C. L. McFADDEN &@ SON .... 


We ae Bopotetas, Repodaling also Tanning and 
r of Ladies’ and Gents’ Furs. 
Taxidermists, Furriers and Tanners 
May 20th moved from 408 17th St. to our New and Finer Location, [O22 3eyeooee 
412 17TH STREET, DENVER, COLORADO 
Pens Mam FES6 RATTLESNAKE SKIN BELTS, 
Dealers in Fur Rugs, Game Heads, Robes, Ladies’ Furs, Curios, Etc. Reduced Prices—Ladies’ Belt, $2.75; Gent! "s $2.95; 
Hat Band,§2.25. Delivered postpaid. 
Every Description of Work in Our Line _— 7 ae OP me oT. : 
We have our own Tannery. Give us atrial. Beaver tanned and plucked, * 
Small and large skins tanned for any purpose desired. Horse and beefhides FINE FOR OUTINGS BEADED BUCKSKIN MOCCASINS 
tanned for robes. Our buckskin tanning can’t be beat. Wemakea specialty Decorated with fancy Indian Beads, for in and outdoor wear. 
of mounting to order Wild Game Hoof Ink Wells, Thermometers, Game Heads, Babies’ sizes, 1 to 5, pr pr..§.70 Ladies’ sizes, 1 to 5,pr pr, +6. = 
Animals Life Size, Snake Skin Belts, Fur Rugs, Robes and Birds, and mak- Child's ;, 6to10, ©“ ..1,05 Men's 6 to 11, 
ing up Geats’ and Ladies’ Fur Coats, Fur Gloves, Ladies’ Fur Mufis, Neck Misses’ 1 to 13, 1.25 Delivered Postpaid. 


Furs, Fur Hats and Hand Bags, or anything you may desiredoneinourline. Highest Prices Paid for Raw Furs, Coyote, Wild Cat, 
NOTICE—We make up your own trophies and we also have them for sale. Bear, Lion and Wolf SKULLS and Skins. 














«FURS:HIDES 


for spot cash. 10 to 80g, mony money for 2 to ship Bop Pye ond Hides to wo thas to 
sell at yoo Write fo: Report. Shipping Tags, and 


HUNTERS’ & TRAPPERS GUIDE.: 810,000 Book 


450 pages, leather bound. Best thing on the subject ever written. IJustrating all Fur Animals. All 
about Trappers’ Secrets, Decoys, Traps, Game Laws. How and where to trap, and to become a suc- 
cessful trapper. It's a regular Encyclopedia. Price, $2. To our customers, a 25. Hides tanned ipto 
beautiful Robes. Our Magnefic Bait and Decoy attracts animals to Sapa, | $1.0 


ie. our 
Hides and Furs to us and get highest prices. Andersch Bros., Dept. Wiicccostintbien. 








A Book for Sportsmen 
THE COMPLETE 


SPORTSMAN’S GUIDE 


By Francis H. Buzzacott 
544 Pages 1000 Illustrations 
$1.10 Postpaid 


HIS book is written by a man who has had over 

40 years’ experience as a trapper, hunter and 
guide. It is an almost necessary adjunct to ‘the suc- 
cessful equipment of any hunting party, giving as it 
does a series of practical aids and suggestions for those 
about to start out for a trip to the woods or mountains. 
It contains only facts taught by the experience of a man 
whv was a member of the British South African Ex- 
pedition (1878-9), the Antarctic Expedition (1879- 
81), who was on a voyage to the Arctic (1882-5), who 
saw service in the U. S. Government (1885-93) and 
service in the Spanish-American War Campaign (1898) 

Address 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
Book Dept., DENVER, CcCOoOLo. 
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A Pointer on Game Heads 


Do not pay over Ten 
Dollars for mounting 
Deer Heads. We 
mounted over 400 in 
1908. No plaster or 
clay used. 

High-class Taxidermists 
and 


Tanners 


THE BOOTH CO. 


235 East Fourth Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


REFERENCE:—The Wm. Hoegee Co. in this city. 

















S. N. Jackson, Wyo. 


YEARS’ experience in wild game pho- 

18 « mig A and guiding hunting and 

ching parties in the Yellowstone Park 

and seckeee Hole country, Wyo. Summer 

camping and eps | trips a specialty. with 

wagon, or saddle and pack horses. Permanent 

camp on Leigh’s lake at foot of the Teton 

mountains. ild game and mountain scen- 

ery. Photos for sale in 6x8 size, stereoscope 
or post cards. Write for particulars. 


You Ought to Have 
Your Hide Tanned 


and head 
mounted. It 
will not cost 
you any 
more — if 

as much 

—to have 

your work done 
in the largest 
establishment 
of the kind in 
the world and 
with our equip- 
ment and ex- 
perience you 
should get best results here. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any other 
kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair or 
fur on, and finished soft, light, oderless, moth- 
proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, 
men’s and women’s garments when so ordered. 

Taxidermy and head mounting are among 
our particular specialties. We also make fur 
coats to sell, fur outside and fur lined, robes 
and gloves. Send for our illustrated catalog. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 

597 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 











JOHN B. GOFF 


(Formerly Meeker, Colo. ) 


New Address, CODY, WYO. 


For Yellowstone Park 
Guide =2.522 

oming and Montana. 
Specialty__T jon and Lynx Hunting 
Best Pack of Bear and Lion Dogs in America, 


Can Handle Parties in Open Season for Elk, 
Antelope, Sheep and Deer, 


We Do 
Our Work 


Right 
Choice 


Specimens 
in Stock 


Henry W. Howling 


TAXIDERMIST 


513 Hennepin Ave. 
MINNEAPOLIS 








MINN. 

















C.C. BERG, Taxidermist 

















KILL’ EM TAN "EM 
a ow MOUNT "EM 
or BUY "EM 


on mount game heads, birds, and 
make beautiful fur rugs, guaranteed 
moth proof, and odorless, best 
wool felt lined, with double border 
in two colors. Coyote and cow- 
hide laprobes made to order. 

Entire satisfaction guaranteed 

Reference, Editor Outdoor Lite 


Send Sc. stamps for large Illustrated Catalog 
of Fine Fur Rugs and Game Head 


Tanning and Taxidermy Work to Order. Price Lists Free. 


J.C. MILE 


Taxidermist and Tanner 
1742 Broadway, Denver 
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This cut justly 
illustrates the J O N A a 
correct way all 

specimens are 
mounted, B RO Ss. 
Every $ order 


of Taxidermy 
or over entitles Taxidermists 
gon te ERES Those who are 
lesson in the ? 
art of Taxider- particular shou id 
my. send their Taxi- 
LLEN dermy work to us. 
ppb 2 We give entire sat- 
isfaction. 
Tenner 1814 Stout St. Denver, Colo. 
509 N. 24th St. 
S.Omaha, Neb. 








Taxidermist 
and 




















I MOUNT 


Heads, Rugs 


Birds 


Better than Others 
25 Years Experienee 


E. A. LOCKWOOD 
Larimie, Wyo. 





Webster 2 Stevens 
RECORDS OF BIG GAME COMMERCIAL 


By Roland Ward, F. Z. S. RA RS 

With their Distribution, Characteristics, PHOTOG PHE 

es Sag ne Weights, and Horn and 
us easurements of the Different ega ; 

Species. 526 pages; 249 ilustrations. Develop yous hoves 


Price, $7.50, postpaid. Make your prints 
Allow about 30 days for receipt of this book, as it has to be 


= _ — pay Any duty required will be extra, and ee py ole. work ti 
will be collected upon delivery of book. Duty on books in U. niarge rom your own nega ves 
S. is about 33 per cent. ; in Canada, something less, 


This book has for years stood as the Doany i € phot g phic that you ndene 
apoeetes peat on the record big ASH 
game heads an orns of the world. No Arcade Bldg. TITTLE, W ° 
big game hunter’s library is really com- 485 : _ : 
plete without it. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUB., CO., Denver, Colo. 

















The best in the world. Com. 


W ANTED Largest Dealers. In business 26 years. Snow Shoes Sie ei teh cedsenineh i 


Price list and latest Game Laws Free. journey to the pole in 1908-9. 
Mad d ly. Send for circular. Address 
BLACK’S HIDE & FUR CO. 9 eepicamy ‘A. M. D 


Raw Furs Durand, Wisconsin o. DUNHAM, Norway, Maine 

















Get Highest Piices For Skins 


Learn how to grade skins ; how to protect yourself against the tricks of buyers; how, where and when to ‘the most 
for your catch. Our booklet ‘‘Sloman’s Encyclopedia of Fur Facts’’ tells all. It's filled with valuable trapping 
advice together with information of national importance. Send 25 cents or get it FREE if you are one of our shippers. 
WE PAY EXPRESS AND PROTECT OUR CUSTOMERS. 

We pay generous prices for raw furs and grade every shipment honestly. Send us just one shipment and let the 
returns determine who gets the nett. We pay shipping charges on all shipmients over $10.00 in value. We return 
your skins and pay charges both ways on any sized shipment if you are not satisfied. We protect our regular ship- 
pers against market decline. Ask any banker about us. Send for byuoklet TO-DAY. 


M. SLOMAN & CO., 130 Congress St.. Detroit, Mich. 











MISCELLLANEOUS 





come the thoughts of 
Christmas and nice 
presents. To be nice 
they need not be expen- 
sive. 


PHOTOS 


are the best to send 
away to friends. It is 
almost like a little visit 
to receive .the picture 
of relatives or friends. 

Show people how the 
children look now, and ¥///))) 
do not let “mother” or ////!/ 
“father” put off, coming i) 
to us for | 


PHOTOGRAPHS |/ 


The busy season is v I 
commencing; s0 come 
as early as you can. 


The Post Studio 


910 16th St., DENVER &@ 

















“Wild Life 
on the 
Rockies” 


By ENOS A. MILLS 
Price $1.90 Fe; 


Mr. Mills is a learned student 
of nature, and his new book 
tells of exciting adventures with 
-snowslides, wild beasts, and 
wild weather; of the forests and 
the animal life of the Rockies; 
of the beauties of the moun- 
tains themselves, and the de- 
lights of camping among them 


OUTDOOR LIFE 


PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 














“‘ The shots that hit 
are the shots that count.” 


The powder is as important as the 
gun.” “Dead Shot” is the best there is, 
— hard hitting, but light recoil. 

Man is the variable quantity. 

The stability of Dead Shot Smoke- 
less Powder is guaranteed. So with it 
in your shells you'll get a higher average 
always — everywhere. 


Proper Loads 


are shown in our booklet. Let us send 
it to you, and refer you to a dealer near 
you who carries “Dead Shot” if for any 


reason your regular dealer does not. 


American Powder Mills 


CHICAGO, ILL. BOSTON, MASS. ST. LOUIS, sea 
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; THE 
shooting 
scription 


SPORTING RIFLE—W 
of. big and littk 
of the vwrincipal 
weapons. Illustrated P 
HINTS ON REVOLVER SHOOTING—w. Wi- 
nans. A thoroughly practical and helpful book 
penned by a thorough-going revolver sharp 
Illustrated. Postpaid ‘ 
7" D, COVER AND Re AP SHOOTING—C apt 
Sogardus A ok of instruction for 
—E - n drawn from the wide experience of 
a former world’s champion Illustrated Post- 
paid . $1.25 
LDERNESS HOMES—A BOOK OF THE LOG 
CABIN—Oliver Kemp. Tells the amateur haw 
to build his own summer home at a minimum 
of expense, and the best way to go about it 
Many plans and specifications given. Illus 
trated from — + ographs and _ sketches by the 


author. Posty 25 
‘AMPING AND. twoone RAFT—Horace 
encyclopedia on the 


Kep 
hart. A veritable ways of 
the woods Many illustrations. Postpaid .$1.50 

RIFLE RANGE CONS’ Ew- 
ing. A text book for construction of rifle 
ranges, with details the work. 
Illustrated Postpa ‘ $1. 

THE BU L L E Ly .. 4 L IGaT FROM POW DER ry 
TARGE' Mann, B.S., M.D. The in 

of small arms 
the personal 


Winans. The 
game with a de- 
classes of sporting 
ostpaid 85.40 


w 


rRUC TION—J. G. 
the 
of 


1) 
all 


parts of 


ternal and uanoant ballistics 
A study of rifle shooting 
element excluded, disck cause of the 
error at the target Hl ustrated withe 188 
plates, showing the results of over 300 ri 
experiments performed Postpaid 

THE GRIZZLY BE AR—W m TW 
narrative of a hunter-naturalist; historic; 
entific and adventur The result of 
years of first-hand rvation A complete 
history of the most resting of our big 
wild animals illustrated from 
photographs ost $1.65 


Wright. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. 


(Outdoor Books for Outdoor People 


THE ART OF WING SHOOTING—Wm™. B. Lef- 
fingwell, a practical treatise on the use of’ the 
shotgun, illustrating how to become an expert 
shot; also treating of the habits and resorts of 
game birds. Also tells how to become a pro- 
poet) inanimate target shot. Illustrated. 
*ostpaid . 

COMPLETE AMERIC AN TRAPPER, or 
Life in the Woods—W. Hamilton Gibson. 
tains comprehensive hints on camps, 
log huts, 
traps and 
trated poctpers 

CAMP AND TRAIL—Stewart Edw. White, a 
practical experience beok. The author tells 
just what is necessar; for comfort and con- 
venience, and just*hcw to do things. Illus- 
trated. Postpaid . . . $1.25 

THE AMATEUR TRAINER—Ed- F. Haberlein. 
The best book to aid you in training your 
hunting dog Illustrated. Cloth, $1.50; pa- 
per 1.00 

WIL D FOW L SHOOTING—Wm. 
Containing scientific and practical descriptions 
of wild fowl, their resorts, habits, flights, and 
the most successful methods of hunting them. 
Also valuable information on guns, decoys, 
blinds, beats, ete. Illustrated. Postpaid .$1.50 

ty SS eae - a $ AND ZOOLOGICAL COLLECT- 

NG—W. T. Hornaday. A complete handbook 
ia the amateur collector, museum builder, 
sportsman and traveler... Illustrated. Post- 
paid Pe Peete ee eee ee 

THE PISTOL AND. REVOLVER—A. L. A. 
Himmelwright A handy pocket size volume 
of 157 pages of practical information cover- 
ing the entire subject of pistol and revolver 
shooting Resides being a useful, practical 
hand-book for the experienced marksman; 
the work will also prove particularly valuable 
for béginners. Paper, 60c; cloth........$1.00 


Cco., DENVER, COLO. 


Camp 
Con- 
sheiters, 
beds and beddjng, beats and canoes, 
trapping, -bait receipts, etc. Illus- 

1.00 


B. Leffingwell. 














1688 Arapahoe Street, DENVER, COLO. 
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THE 


GAME LAWS 


IN BRIEF 


(Revised 1909-10) 






25.Cents .*. Postpaid 


A Handy Compilation of 
the Game Laws of all the 
States and Territories, as 
well as Canada, with 
Notes, Decisions, etc. It is 
Compact, Reliable and 
Brought Strictly Up-to- 
Date. The Handiest 
Thing in Existence for 
the Sportsman. Send Or- 
ders to 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 
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SEND FOR OUR BIG 


PREMIUM CATALOG 
2 
32 pages describing various 
articles given as prizes for 
clubs of subscribers. Prizes 


are given for clubs of from 
two to 65 subscribers. A 


rn ONE 5 6 s.c. e+e 
7 ww 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


(Subscription Dept.) 
DENVER, - COLORADO. 
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Natura History 


All About Wild Animals 


This magnificent work, in 6 richly half morocco bound Royal Octavo 
volumes, is the product of the foremost scientists and. the most noted 
animal pdinters,in the world. Dr. Lydekker, under wh able editor- 
ship the work was brought tv completion, is one of the g tnamesin 
science. The work is the only complete and authoritative Animal Book 


in existence. 


Ernest Thompson-Seton’s Introduction 


If there is any one who knows what a popular animal book should be, 
itis surely one who has attained the highest fame with his a ul stories 
—Ernest Thompson-Seton. In the introduction to Lydekker’s Lil 


rary 
of Natural History, this writer endorses the work as the g 


eatest of its 


kind ever written —one that should be in every public and private library 
—one that is as popular as a novel, and yet as accurate as every s 

tific work should be. © Open it anywhere -the eye is arrested with the 
beautiful and truthful pictures of animal life and the mind follows with 
delight the stéries that tell of the habits, the wonderful instincts, the 
loves and the hates, the rivalries, the battles for life of all the animals 
that swim, crawl, run or fly on this earth of ours And what stories ! 
Every now,and then you meet with one so full of the pathos, the beauty 


or the tragedy of life that you stop and say, ‘‘How human all this is 


World’s Greatest Animal Painters 


Painters like the great German artist, Speck, were 
commissioned to paint picturéS expressly for this 
work (see small reproduction above), These pictures 
are faithfully reproduced in the natural 
colors, and they add enormously to the 
value of the work. Besides the 72 color 
plates reproducing these pictures, there are 
2,200 quarter-page, half-page and 
full-page engravings; so that almost 
every page of the 3,000 contained in 
the library is illustrated 


Send No Money 


We ship the 
books to you for 
leisurely examigg- 
tion before vy 
pay us a cent, 
You take a week 
or longer to study 
them thoroughly. 
If the library 
pleases you, then 
send us first pay- 
ment of $1 and 

8amonth 
thereafter for 
fifteen 
months until 
our special 
low price of 
$31 is paid. If 
you don't feel that 
they are an un- 
















































heard-of bargain, COMPANY, 
write us to that ef- Marquette Bldg., 
fect, and we will Chica ge, 


order the books 
returned 


At Our 
Expense 


Please ship me, subject 
to my examination and ap- 
proval, onesetof Ly dekker's 
Natural History, as offered to 
af Outdoor Life readers. Iafter 
10 days examinaton | am entirely ’ 
satisfied, I will send you $1 as 
first paymentand $3 per month 





































Riversid r until your special) 
Publishi price of $31 is paid. If the set is not f 
satisfactory in every way I will notify you 
Company within 10 davysand return to youat your expense 
M uette on receiving shipping instructions from you. 
Buildi 


Chicago 

















MISCELLLANEOUS 


“LOOK INTO MY READY-MADE HOUSES” 


Before you build. Everybody says the Ducker Patent Ready-Made 
and Portable Houses are the Best Houses Built for the Money. 


Cottages, Bungalows All Kinds of Houses Erected at Once 
Any Size Any ‘ityle Any Price Anywhere 
HOUSES FOR CAMPING AND CLUB HOUSES 
Houses for the city, country, beach or mountain. I will erect any kind ot a building for 
you, from a Garage to a Church. You cannot afford to build without seeing these 
Houses. Call and see Samp:e House or write. Manufactured exclusively by 


H. J.. BRAINERD Heme Anta LOS ANGE 


Tel. Home A4740 LOS ANGELES 


_ Polish of Quality CORRECT ASSAYS 


Gold and silver, one sample - 
Copper, iead, iron, zinc—each 

Controls double above prices. 

chemical work done. Established in Colo 


But ch er S 1880. CC. A. COOPER, Durango, on 


and allied topics. Sample 5 Cts. Yearly $1.50. 


P li 7 A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., Box 1049, Columbus, Ohio 
0 S FOR THE HUNTER 


on your floors, you do 4 The Leader Sight 


not know what it is to the little gun device which makes wing 
havea Be erfectly finished shooting easy. Aim directly at the fastest 
floor. here are imita- or slowest flying bird; the sight automatic- 
tions, but none of equal * wey aero aed ye “rt Instantly attached 
pre aence. = or che arried in neat metal box in 

, = vest pocket. Give make and e of gun. 

ultisthe STANDARD iin the diferent trades throughout the : Price $3.00 postpaid. x 
an A 


—_ heey - . For sale at all gun stores and by 
en finishing your floors u BUTCHER’S Leader Market ancisco 
BOSTON POLISH and be convinced of its merits “ome menentrt w 


Send for our free booklet as. Bradford’s 

















If you have never used 









































Fishing Books: a 
THE BUTCHER POLISH COMPANY | S2E2E%> Bieitin iesntielg oat 


356 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 








PAULA WARRACK 


PUBLIC STENOGRAPHER 
Highest Award at %, te 
by Governments og 0. Reporter Notary Public 
Kem FOLDING ae oo. Se ta 532 Equitable Building 
Phone Main 5148 


DENVER, COLORADO 

















$90 a Month __.§60 Expense Allowance at start to put out 


MEEK ae tS 
Merchandise and Grocery Catalogs. Mail 


on all the Diamond Trophies at Interna order house. AMERICAN HOME SUPPLY CO., DESK A 1, Chicago. 
Tr me aif iileailee eile) eee Further 


ment unne essary Send for catal eek Send or OUTDVCOR LIFE’S 
. PREMIUM CATALOG 
B. F. MEANS 











. FOR BLACK TONGUE IN DOGS 
GLOVER’S IMPERIAL REMEDY 


The only thing that has met and mastered the trouble. Price, 50 


ate oes Page cents per bottle. Druggists and Sporting Goods Dealers. Free 
CAMP & TRAIL 5 weecey tS | | Bt octane 


Dovencitelienties H. CLAY GLOVER, V. 8. 
and allied topics. Sample 5 Cts. Yearly $1.50. 118 West Sist Street New York City 
A. R. HARDING PUB. CO., Box 1049, Columbus, Ohio 


RUPTURE CURED BY STUART'S 
PLASTER-PADS MEANS A PERMANENT CURE 
— you do away with the painful, irritating truss altogether. Being 


f-adhesive they adhere closely to the body and inold the rupture 
oe PLACE without STRAPS, BUCKLES or SPRINGS. CANNOT slip, so CANNOT chafe or compress °F 
the pelvic bone. The most obstinate cases cured in the privacy of the home Comparatively SHORT TIME required to eet FI 
MANENT results. Easily applied—soft as velvet. Treatment is PRIVATE, cost VERY LITTLE, and does not interfere with 
work. Has cured thousands. Guaranteed in accord with National Drugs Law. We prove what we say by sending “Trial of Treat- 
ment’’ and illustrated booklet, absolutely FREE WRITE TODAY, Address 
AL OF TREATMENT STUART PLASTER-PAD COMPANY, BLock 107, ST. Louis, Mo. 























MISCELL 


CONSUMPTION 


BRONCHITIS 
URE, CATARRH 
ASTHMA 

To all sufferers from nose, 
throat or lung trouble, 


we will mail, free and 
post-paid, liberal supply 
of Condor Inhalation in 
order to prove that it is 
possible to be permanent- 
ly cured at home. with- 
out change of climate, 
loss of time or stomach dosing. 

Do not neglect pain in chest or between 
shoulder blades, raising matter, constant spit- 
ting, lingering colds, hoarseness, chronic 
cough, tickling in throat, loss of taste and 
smell, flushed cheeks, night sweats, chills, 
fever, hemorrhage, hay fever, stuffed nose, 
foul breath, head noises, deafness, sneezing, 
shortness of breath, sense of oppression, 
choking, gasping, wheezing, failing strength, 
weakness, loss of weight, etc., etc. 

Drawn through mouth or nose, this power- 
ful, germ-destroying, healing, curative Inhal- 
ant reaches every part of the nasal passages, 
bronchial tubes and lungs—exactly where af- 
fected. Disease quickly disappears no matter 


ANEOUS 





GOOD HEALTH 


[AS WELL AS 


GOOD CHEER 


GOES WITH 


Evans 


Ale 


IT WILL MAKE YOU 


HEALTHY, HEARTY 
AND HAPPY 


AND KEEP YOU ON THE BRIGHT SIDE OF LIFE 


In *‘Splits’’ as well as regular size bottles 
At all Dealers and Places 


Cc. H. EVANS &@ SONS 
ESTABLISHED 17866 Huoson, N.Y 


FIELD GLASSES 





in what stage, and health is restored. 


Write Today for Complete Trial, 
Illustrated Book and How to 
Get Well Without Taking Medi- 
cine ty sent absolutely free. 
it. 531, Los Angeles, Cal. 

















New Books for Riflemen. 


The Bullet’s Flight from Powder to 
Target 
Send for 
BY F. W. MANN, B. 8., M. D Catal 
The Internal and External Ballistics of : atalogue 
Small Arms. Illustrated with 188 plates, . ; — D. 
showing results of over 300 rifle experiments Our 
erformed and chronologically arranged. 
very page is full of interest for the rifle experience 
enthusiast. The information given is the re- is at 
sult of a practical experience on the part sat your 
disposal 
free. 


of the writer, extending over thirty-e at 
PAUL WEISS, Optician, ve DENVER, COLO. 


years. Postpaid 
Rifle Range Construction 
2 Field Glasses For 1 Price 
Tourists and Sight-Seers of' en 


BY J. G. EWING. 
desire a view of distant ob 














A text book for the construction of rifle 
ranges, with details of all parts of the work. 
Illustrated. Postpaid $1.00 


Suggestions to Military Riflemen 
(REVISED) 
BY LIEUT. TOWNSEND WHELEN. 

















This authority on military rifle shooting 
has been completely revised and brought 
thoroughly up to date in every respect. 
Postpaid 1.1 


Hunting In British East Africa 
BY PERCY C. MADEIRA. 


The author has just completed this spir- 
ited account of a highly successful hunt 
through the wilds of Africa, in the region 
traveled by Roosevelt., The work contains 
a fund of information to interest hunters 
and zoologists, and is one of the most com- 
oe and thorough sporting books of 
he year. Lavishly illustrated from remark- 
able photographs. Postpaid $5.00 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., Denver, Colo. 


CAHN-STANDARD 
OPTICAL CO. 
Dept Z 512 S. Broadway 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











ject. This requires a hi«h 
power glass, which, owing to 
its far-seeing qualities, limits 
its field. The »mall field 
makes it impractical for a 
general view of a large area 
The Biune 2 in 1 has arrange 
ment of len es which in a sec 
ond may be changed from 3% 
to 5 power glass, making it 
esiblé to study « single ob- 
ect or general view. Perfect 
illemination, frame substan- 
tial, covered morecco or 
smooth grain leather. Sole 
leather case and straps. Post- 
paid, $15. Great value—Small t 
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Outdoor Books for Outdoor People 


AUTOMOBILE TROUBLES 
REMEDY THEM—Chas. P 
for itself every day in the year. It not only 
tells you how to locate troubles and make 
immediate repairs, but shows you. Pocket size, 
ple, description of scenery, etc. Illus. Post- 
ible leather. Postpaid . $1.59 

TRAILING AND CAMPING IN AL ASKA—A4ddi- 
son M. Powell, who has followed the trail in 
Alaska for 20 years. An intensely interesting 
account of Alaska; the shooting of moose, 
caribou, grizzlies and other wild game; che life 
of prospectors, manners and customs of peo- 
ple, description of machinery, ete. Illus. Post- 
oS" ie GON . 82.00 

TRACKS AND TR: AC KING—Josef ' Brunner 
Surprising success in hunting awaits the stu- 
dent of this little volum« It is a dependable 
guide to the habits and haunts of wild game 
by graphically interpreting their tracks and 
signs. Illustrated. Postpaid .$1.25 

ROOSEVELT’S HUNTING TRIP IN AFRICA— 
Frederick Wm. Unger The story of his life, 
the voyage from New York to Mombasa and 
the route through the ~ art of Africa. Lav- 
ishly illustrated Postpaid . 81.50 

HUNTING IN BRITISH E AST AFRIC ip ercy 
Cc. Madeira. One of the most comprehensive 
and thorough sporting books of the year. The 
author thoroughly covered the region traveled 
by Roosevelt The work contains a fund of 
information to interest hunters and zoologists. 
Lavishly illustrated from remarkable photo- 
graphs. Postpaid . $5.00 

RECORDS OF BIG G AME—Roland Ww ard, 
edition With their distribution, 
tics, dimensions, weights, 
measurements of the different species. 526 
pages; 249 illustrations. Postpaid . $7.59 
(Duty from England to be paid by purchaser. ) 


AND HOW TO 
Root. It will pay 


Fifth 
characteris- 
and horn and tusk 


HINTS AND POINTS FOR SPORTSMEN—Sen- 
eca. Six hundred odd points, helps, wrinkles 
and suggestions of a thoroughly practical na- 
pone for shooter, fisherman, dog owner, yachts- 

an, camper. Illustrated. Postpaid. 

OUR FEAT [ERED GAME—Dwight Hunting- 
ton. A handbook fér sportsmen, touching on 
the natural history, habits, etc., of American 
game birds. Photographic reproductions of 
more than 100 game birds. Postpaid... .$2.15 

OUR BIG GAME—Dwight Huntington. A com- 
panion book to Our Feathered Game. Illus- 
trated. Postpaid M . $2.15 

THE STILL HUNTER—T. S. Van Dyke. A prac- 
tical treatise on deer stalking, with chapters 
on the hunting rifle, special models, general 
hints, power of bullets, ete. Postpaid. .$1.75 

AMERICAN DUCK SHOOTING—Geo. ird 
Grinnell A most complete work, not only 
dealing with every phase of the sport of duck 
shooting, but forming a complete treatise on 
American ducks, geese and swans. Details of 
habits, natural history, habitat, and charac- 
teristics of every American species. Shooting 
methods, appliances, equipment, etc. TIllus- 
trated. Postpaid . $3.50 

AMERICAN BIG GAME ‘HUNTERS—The Book 
of the Boone and Crockett Club. Theo. Roose- 
velt and Geo. Bird Grinnell, editors. 
pale 


id $2.50 
ART OF SHOOTING—Lancaster. A thoroughly 
scientific study of the gun and its handling. 
considers every variety and condition of shoot- 
ing, the care of guns, practice at targets, 
pecnots mistakes, charges, penetration, etc. 
Postp = wa oh aad $1.25 
RIFLE SHOOTING—W. 


PRACTICAL Winans 
This book is designed to furnish the be- 


ginner with a series of hjnts by which he will 
readily become an expert with the rifle. 
paid ewe See 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., DENVER, COLO. 


Post- 
50c 











Trailing and Camping In Alaska 
BY ADDISON M. POWELL. 

Who has followed the trail in Alaska 20 
years. An intensely interesting account of 
Alaska—the shooting of moose, caribou, 
grizzlies, and other wild game; the life of 
prospectors, manners and customs of people; 
Sa PIOR . of scenery et« Illus Post- 
it » acs .. . 82.00 

The Grieziy Bear 
BY WM. H. WRIGHT. 

The narrative of a hunter-naturalist. His- 
toric, scientific and adventurous The re- 
sult of 25 vears of first-hand observation. 
A complete history of the most interesting 
of our big wild animals Splendidly illus- 
trated from photographs Postpaid. . .$1.65 

The Sporting Rifle 
BY WALTER WINANS. 

The shooting of big and little game, with 
a description of the principal classes of 
sporting weapons Illus Postpaid $5.40 


BOUND VOLUMES 


oF 
OUTDOOR LIFE 


For the years 1902, 1903, 1905, 
1906, 1907, 1908 and 1909 


Nicely bound in black cloth and 
leather, express prepaid, $3.50 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 











Roosevelt’s Hunt- 
ing Trip in Africa 


BY FREDERICK 
WM. UNGER. 


The story of his 
life, the voyage 
from New York to 
Mombasa, and the 
route through the 
heart of Africa, ia- 
‘luding the b‘e 
game and other f 
rocious animals 
strange people and 
countries found 
the. course of 
travels Lavishly 
lilustrated » 
oaid 











Automobile Troubles and How 
to Remedy Them 


BY CHAS. P. ROOT. 


It will pay for itself every day in the year. 
The only book of its kind published. It not 
only tells you how to locate troubles and 
make immediate repairs, but 


shows you. 
inches-—225 pages. 


Fully 
flexible leather. 
- $1.50 


Denver, Colo. 


Pocket size, 5x7 
illustrated 
Postpaid 


round corners; 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO., 
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Cleanser and Mouth Wash 
In One 


Polishes the teeth to dazzling whiteness, while its fra- 
grant antiseptic foam reaches every part of the mouth— 
neutralizing all tooth-destroying acids, preventing discolor- 
ation and decay. 


Strong’s Arnica Tooth Soap 


comes in a handy metal box—nothing to break 
or spill. A convenient cake that insures beauti- 
ful teeth, healthy gums and a sweet breath. 
At your druggist, 25 cents. 


Strong’s Arnica Jelly 
Keeps Your Skin Smooth 

No need to endure the discomfort of sun- 
burn or winter chapping. Apply with finger 
tips, rub gently into pores. In collapsible 
metal tubes, a > ce 
otdae ry = us. "We will pees? pe * ang 

Guaranteed under the Food and Drug Act, June 30, 
1906. Serial No. 1612. [3] 


C. H. STRONG & CO., CHICAGO, U. S. A. 





F you desire to make a reputation as an 

expert cocktail mixer, buy the ‘‘Club’’ 

brand, follow directions, and your friends 
will wonder where you gained the art. Many 
a cocktail you have drunk and complimented 
your host for his art of mixing—the truth is 
you had a ‘‘Club Cocktail.’” It merely re- 
quired a little ice to cool it. You can do it 
just as well, 

FOR SALE BY ALL GOOD DEALERS 
G.F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole /’roprietors 
29 BROADWAY, NEW YorK, N. Y¥ 


HARTFORD, CONN. LON DON 





Attractive Rates and Finest Service 
to 


Colorada Points, Utah, Nevada, 
Idaho, California 


and the Great Pacific Northwest. Dining Cars for all meals. 
Thru Tourist Cars to San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
Daylight Observation Cars. 


MIDLAND = ROUTE 


C. H. SPEERS, General Passenger Agent, Denver 
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WANTS, FOR SALE, EXCHANGES, ETC. 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of 3 cents per word 
‘sertion payable strictly in advance. Numbers and initials count as words. 


r in- 


othing 
less than 15 words accepted. No advertisement of any kind run in this department un- 


less the names of two reputable persons are submitted with the advertisement. 





pocs. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS—Puppies and bitches 

and stud dogs for sale at all times, of the 
best breeding on earth. I claim to own the 
best kennel of Airedale Terriers in the United 
States. The home of the world’s foremost 
champions. My kennel contains Ch. Colne 
Ballochmyle, Ch. The Gamecock, Ch. Re- 
seda, Ch. Legrams Princess, Ch. Colne Con- 
sort, etc., and they have defeated the best and 
are the sires and dams of the best. I guaran- 
tee satisfaction. Write for free booklet and 
prices. B. F. Simonds, Garden City, Kans. 1-3t 


AIREDALE TERRIERS—Ranging in age 

from 3 months to 2 years old, by the 
world’s champion Colne Master Royal (Im- 
ported) and a son of the famous champion 
Colne Lucky Baldwin. “Colne Tober Morie” 
fast coming to the front as a sire, and im- 
ported bitches. Airedale Terriers only. Fort 
Collins Kennels, 204 Colorado Bldg., Fort Col- 
lins, Colo. 1-3t 











IN BUYING, PURCHASE THE 

have them for sale. English Setters, Irish 
Setters and Pointers. Dogs and bitches that 
are thoroughly trained on _ quail, prairie 
chickens, etc. Also young stock. The finest 
kennel of high classed bird dogs in America. 
Cc. S. Freel, Loogootee, Ind., Box 254. 12-3t 


AT STUD—SCOTTISH DEERHOUND, Master 

of Midlothian, A. C. K. 120207, son of Cham- 
pion St Roman’s Ranger, BE. K. Cc. 500 G. A. K. 
Cc. 100418 and Champion St. Roman’s Regius, 
E. K. Cc. 940 J, A. K. C. 100419. Only regis- 
tered bitches bred. W. Scott Carroll, Salida, 
Colorado. 1-1t 


NORWEGIAN BEARHOUNDS—lIrish wolf 

hounds, deer and cat hounds, English 
Bloodhounds, American Foxhounds. On re- 
ceipts of 4c stamps a catalogue will be sent. 
Rookwood Kennels, Lexington. Ky. f-tf 


BEAR DOGS—I have a fine litter of pure- 

bred hounds from my best bear dogs for 
sale at $25 per pair, if taken soon; all males; 
% fox and 4 blood hound strain. Steve El- 
kins, Steambeat Springs, Colo. 12-tf 


FOR PRICES on finest black and white 

marked gas yy English Llewellyn Setter 
pups, soon ready to ship, write me. I can save 
you money and guarantee registration. E. O. 
Oakley, La Junta, Colo. 1-1t 


BEST. We 

















FOR SALE—Choice Setter and Pointer pups 

and trained dogs, thoroughbreds; also span- 
fels and retrievers; prices $12.50 on up; in- 
close stamps for reply. Thoroughbred Ken- 
nels, Atlantic, Iowa. 1-3t 


FOR SALE—Toroughbred brown Water Span- 

iel puppies of the old original type, very in- 
telligent, affectionate; natural retrievers, 
best of hunters. F. M. Fangboner, Rochester, 
Michigan. 1-1it 


AIREDALE TERRIERS—tThe best neral 

purpose dog living. Fine puppies and brood 
matrons for sale. Imported Brucefield Bob at 
stud. Oaklawn Kennels, Marshalltown, ore 


FOR SALE—Fox hounds trained on coyote 

















PROMISING PUPPIES by Ch. 
field’s Count Gladstone ex Danstone’s Lady 


Nell. 





Jessie Rod- 


W. W. Phinney, Delevan, N. Y. 1-1t 





FOR SALE—frained Coon, 
ters. 


Fox and Wolf 
hounds. Also some broke poincers and set- 
John W. Burks, Bolivar, Mo. 10-6t 





W. W. Harmer, M. D., Greeley, Colo. 


COLLIES FOR SALE—Imported, pedigreed 


stock. Pedigrees and prices if interested. 


1-1t 





FAST FOX, WOLF and rabbit hounds; trained, 


untrained and puppies; all registered. Bd- 


ward Grube, Fond Du Lac, Wis. 1-1t 





Chas. A. 


OELWEIN KENNELS—Choice Airedale Ter- 


riers, puppies or grown dogs. Prices right. 
Flagg, Oelwein, Iowa. 12-2t 





GOPHER AIREDALE KENNELS—Fine illus- 


trated catalogue. Stud card and price list. 


R. M. Dodds, Mankato, Minn. 1-2t 





ATREDALE PUPPIES FOR SALE—From im- 


ported stock, sire by Ch. Crompton Ooorang. 


W. W. Clark, Canton, Ohio. 1-1t 





COURSING BREED GREYHOUNDS, stud dogs 


and brood bitches; pedigreed and registered. 


B. Byers, Troy, Kan. 1-1t 





AIREDALES FOR SALE—The 
ing dog yet produced. R. M. 
man Block, Seattle. 


mest hunt- 
almer, Col- 
11-3t 





Atlantic, Towa. 


AIREDALE mpion breeding. W. as older 


dogs, of champion breeding Frazier, 


11-5t 








GUIDES. 





HUNTING BIG GAME in best game section 

of Montana. Elk, deer, goats, bear. lion, 
lynx and wolf. Grouse. ducks and geese in 
the fall. Lion in the winter; also bear and 
lion hunting in the spring with a well- 
trained pack of dogs. Finest trout and sai- 
mon fishing in summer. Write for particu- 
lars to M. P. Dunham, Ovando, Montana. 
Reference, Outdoor Life. 2-tf 


LION HUNTING—I am prepared during the 

winter months to take out parties in the 
best lion and bob cat hunting country in 
Colorado. TI have a splendid pack of dogs 
now, insuring’ good sport to any who may 
come. Steve Elkins, Steamboat Springs, 
Colo. 12-tf 











OLD COINS. 








and cat; guaranteed to kill and tree; also 
pups. Chas. B. Lloyd, Santa Paula, R. F. D.. 
Ventura Co., Calif. 1-1t 
COLLIES at $10.00. Puppies from Champ. 

Christopher, Champ. Metchley Wonder 
strain; also older stock. Felwyn Kennels, 
mrnning, Ill. 12-4t 


$5.75 paid for rare date 1853 quarters; 
for a cent. Keep all money 
1880, and send 10 cents at once for our new 
illustrated Coin Value Book. Size 4x7. It 
mav mean vour fortune. C. F. Clarke & ac 


$10 
coined before 


Desk 8, Le Roy, N. Y. 











PIANOS. 





FOR SALE—One brand new Wing plano, con- 

cert grand, style 29. upright, made in Cir- 
cassian walnut, mahogany or oak. One brand 
new Hobart M. Cable piano, style L, ;upright. 
Both planos are guaranteed by the manufac- 
turers against any defect in material or 
workmansh for twelve and ten years, re- 
spectively. ese planos are offe at a big 
bargain, cash or time. If interested, write for 
further particulars. E. McCumber, 1824 oo 
tis St., Denver, Colo. 9-tf 
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PIT GAME BOOKS. 


GLOVER’S Cocking Guide; price, $1.00. Pit 
game circulars free. F. R. Glover, Box L, 
Lisle, N. Y. 12-2t 








RAW FURS—GINSENG. 


TRAPPERS AND HUNTERS—I am paying 

extreme high prices for raw furs of all 
kinds. My price list which contains valuable 
information will be sent to anyone on re- 
quest; write today to Fred White, dealer in 
raw furs, Beloit, Kan. 1-2t 














REAL ESTATE. 


LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANT E D— 

Splendid income assured right man to act 
as our representative after learning our busli- 
ness thoroughly by mail. Former experience 
unnecessary. All we require is honesty, abil- 
ity, ambition and willingness to learn a liu- 
crative business. No soliciting or traveling. 
This is an exceptional opportunity for a man 
in your section to get into a big-paying busi- 
ness without capital and become independent 
for life. Write us at once for full particu- 
lars. Address E. R. Marden, Pres., The Na- 
tional Co-operative Real Estate Co., Suite 381 
Marden Blidg., Washington, D. C. 1-1t 


COLORADO— 20,000 acres of horticultural, ag- 

ricultural and grazing land in sunny San 
Juan section of Southwestern Colorado. Some 
of the best irrigated lands in the West. 
Prices to suit. Our motto. “Let us show 
you.” Liberal commission paid to co-operative 
agents. Boyle Realty Co., Durango, Colo. 1-3t 














TAXIDERMISTS. 


SPORTSMEN—Send in your deer heads and 

other specimens for mounting. You will, 
as others before you, say that Eppinger's 
mountings are the best obtainable anywhere 
Send for catalog. Lou J. Eppinger, Artist- 
Taxidermist and Furrier, 301 Gratiot Street, 
Detroit, Mich. 1-1t 








SEND US YOUR TROPHIES for mounting. 

Our work excels all others. We use the 
latest standard museum methods and guar- 
antee satisfaction. Ask for price list. The 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy, Box 64, 
Omaha, Neb. 12-3t 





CLOSING OUT my mounted game heads, birds, 

mammals, etc. Price list for stamp. Er- 
nest L. Brown. The Minn. Taxidermist, War- 
ren, Minn. 1-1t 








TAXIDERMISTS’ SUPPLIES. 


GLASS EYES and taxidermists’ supplies. We 
carry the largest and best stock of taxi- 
dermists’ supplies in America, glass eyes, 
tools, shields, skulls, etc. Lowest prices, 
Write for free “Supply Catalog.” The North- 
SS a School of Taxidermy, Box 64, Omame, 
eb. -3t 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


HUNTERS AND TRAPPERS—Send for a sam- 

ple of my trap for wolves, coyote, fox, lynx 
and wild cat. It does the work. Will not rust 
or freeze. Snow-proof. No clog or bait. Will 
kill the animal when caught. Can be set in 
ten minutes. Smaller animals can not spring 
it. Wolves and fox are taken when they least 
expect trap being around. When set once you 
need not £° near it until your animal is 
caught. 25 can be carried in a pack sack. Any 
trapper can make them. Will send one trap 
ready for use on receipt of $3.50. Adolph 
Wolf, Sawyer, Minn. 1-1t 





THE CELEBRATED HUNGARIAN and En- 
glish partridges and pheasants, capercai!- 
zies, black game, wild turkeys, quails, rab- 
bits, deer, etc., for stocking purposes. Fancy 
pheasants, peafowl, cranes, storks, orna- 
mental geese and ducks, foxes, squirrels, fer- 
rets, etc. All kinds of birds and animals 
bought and sold. Wenz & Mackensen, Dept. 
2. Pheasantry and Game Park, Yardley, 
a. : 11-6t 





TO TRADE—Exceptionally fine-brown bear 

hide for rug; killed in winter; coat perfect; 
worth $25.00; for a .35 Remington automatic 
or other equally good rifle for big game. Must 
be in good condition. Dr. N. D. Wells, Craw- 
ford, Colo. 1-1t 





DOCTOR—I have a lot of duplicate books and 

instruments that I want to swap for shoot 
ing irons, cameras, fishing tackle, or most 
any old thing. Will you accommodate me? 
Dr. Chas. Stuart Moody, Sandpoint, Idaho. itf 


HAVE YOU AN IDEA? Write for our books. 
“100 Mechanical Movements,” “Perpetual 
Motion;” 50 illustrations. Mailed free. F. R. 





Dietrich & Co., Patent Lawyers, Washington, 
dD. Cc, 1-3t 





FOR SALE—Pair bears, male and female, 10 

months old; worth $200 in spring; if taken 
at once, $100 cash byys them. Address Dr. 
N. D. Wells, Crawford, Colo. 1-1t 





SILVER TIP BEAR RUG, well furred and in 

good condition; will trade for 8, 9 or 10- 
power binocular. Address Oscar Moen, Kalis- 
pell, Mont. 1-it 





BROTHER, accidentally on camping trip dis- 

covered root will cure tobacco habit. Gladly 
pene particulars. P. P. Stokes, Mohawk, rer. 
ida, -3t 





WOULD YOU MARRY IF SUITED? Matri- 

monial paper containing hundreds of ad- 
vertisements of marriageable people froin al! 
sections of the United States, Canada, Mex- 
ico; rich, poor, young, old, Protestants, Cath- 
olics, mailed sealed, free. A. Gunnels, To- 
ledo, Ohio. 11-3t 





WATER COLOR PORTRAITS of dogs, horses 

and other animals done from photographs; 
also water color paintings for American and 
British game birds, wild fowl, etc. Prices ex- 
tremely reasonable. Address, Richard Clap- 
ham, Austwick Hill, Clapham, Lancaster, 
England. 12-tf 





MARINE SHELLS AND CURIOS—My lIllus- 

trated catalogue and a showy shel! mailed 
for 10c. Collection of choice shells for 25c 
to $1. Send for lists. J. H. Holmes, Clear- 
water, Florida. tf 





KEYLESS DOOR LOCKS placed on any door 

without tools; steel and mulleable tron. 
Nickel-plated sample, special price 25 cents, 
mail. Hoosier Novelty Co., Indianapolis, In- 
diana. 12-2t 





I WILL SEND, postpaid, doz. souvenir 

post cards of some of my best elk pictures 
on receipts of 25c in stamps or coin. 8S. N. 
Leek, Jackson, Wyoming. 2-tf 





PHEASANT FARMING—An illustrated book- 

let, 25c. Tells how to raise pheasants for 
pleasure or profit. Simpson’s Pheasant Farm, 
Corvallis, Oregon. 12-6t 





WANTED—LIVE RACCOON and blue Call- 

fornia quail. State number for sale and 
price. Northwestern Land Co., Rock Springs, 
Wyo. 12-2t 





BOOKLET—How I raise Pheasants, Ii)lus- 
trated, 10c. H. W. Myers, K St., Tacoma, 
Wash. 12-4t 

















KODAK 


at the 
orth Pole 


‘‘Being satisfied since my first expedition in 1891 that the Eastman 
cameras and films were best suited for this class of work, I have used 
both exclusively in all of my Arctic expeditions since, and it is to this 
that I attribute the fact that I have brought back a series of photographs 
which in quantity and quality probably exceed any other series of 
photographs obtained from the Arctic regions.”’ 


MPS Srrern, 


Wherever adverse conditions demand absolute 
dependability in photographic equipment—there the 
Kodak goods are chosen. The photographic success 
of Commander Peary’s expedition is fully demon- 
strated by the pictures—all of them from Kodak films, 
illustrating his thrilling, historic narrative now 
running in HAMPTON’S MAGAZINE. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
yr ply pela ga ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 




















Stee] Lining around the smokeless pow- 
der—doesn’ t that protection appeal to you? 


Put it this way.—If unlined and Steel 
Lined Shells were offered you gratis 
wouldn’t you take Steel Lined every time? 


At your dealer’s wouldn’t you gladly pay more for 
U.M.C. Steel Lined Shells than for the unlined makes? 


Yet he will ask you no more. 


That’s because there is no extra charge for the Steel Lining which keeps out the 
dampness and is put there free for your protection. 


Insist upon U.M.C. Steel Lined Shells and if your dealer won’t supply you, write us. 


Hunt with UMC Game Laws & Guide Directory in your pocket. 
THE UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN S.A 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 
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P\UTOLOADING 
SHOTGUN 


“A Greater Improvement Than the Breech Loader was 
. Over the Muzzle Loader” 
Read this:— 


“I can truly state that I have used guns of every kind from the muzzle loader 
down, and your Autoloading Shot Gun is a greater improvement over any other than the breech 
loader was over the muzzle loader. It is accurate, handy, durable, and its penetrating and reaching 
qualities cannot be beaten. I have used mine steadily for two years and a half and have not spent 
one cent for repairs.”’ Signed C. A. Martin, Battle Creek, Nebr. 
You pay no more for this Solid Breech Hammerless repeater which loads itself 
than you do for an ordinary gun. 
Remington Autoloading and Pump Guns won 3 of the 5 Classic Handicaps of 1909. 
THE REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 
ILION, N. ¥ t S. A 
Agency, 315 Broadway, New York City 
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STEVENS RIFLES 


AND 


STEVENS TELESCOPES 
REPEAT THEIR TRIUMPH 


Winning Individual Rifle Championship Match for 1909 ,the seventh time since 
1901. Zettler Rifle Club Tournament, Union Hill, N. J., November 2nd. Four 
of highest scores in 100 Shot Match were secured with Stevens Telescopes. 


WONDERFUL SCORE 


BY F. < R 


100 SHOTS —200 YARDS “SCORE 2297 


This is the Championship Composite Target made by 
Mr. F. C. Ross with Stevens Rifle and Stevens Telescope. 


STEVENS RIFLES—SHOTGUNS— PISTOLS—TELESCOPES—made in 


the Factory of Precision with an accuracy unparalleled in the world. 





. Your Stevens Fizeors » Setageage ong Sevens Ask your Dealer and insist on STEVENS. If 
ope Catalogues will be mailed you FREE the . . . . . 
i day Saal for. Be meena anes books of you cannot obtain, we will ship direct, express 


reference—necessities for every shooter. prepaid. upon receipt of catalogue price. 

















J. STEVENS ARMS & TOOL CO. 


P. O. BOX 132 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 























